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PREFACE 
DEDICATORY 
TO THE 


LEARNED STUDENTS 
8 


D—— 


Both Our Univerſities. 
Eaſon being Man's Nature, and the 
Proper Att of Reaſon, the Dedu- 
cing Evidently New Knowledzes 
out of Antecedent ones, it may 


ſeem wonderful that Mankind, after the us 
Ing their Reaſon and Diſputing ſo long time, 
bould [1111 Diſagree in their Settiments, and 
contraditt one another in inferring their 
Concluſions : (o that thoſe who are fam d for \ 
the Greateſt Philoſophers, do ſtill remain in 
Perpetual, and ( as far as it can be diſcern'd ) 
Endleſs and Irreconcileable Variance and Diſ- 
enſion about their Tenets. 1s ſeems to (buck 


[ a |] the 
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the very Definition of Man,and to lay in ſome 
ſort a ſcandal upon Creative Wiſdom it ſelf, 
that, whereas all other Creatures do arrive 
at the Natural End for which they were 
made, Mankind alone, nay the Nobleſt Por- 
tion of that Kind, who cultivate their Thoughts 
with the moſt exatt care that may be, ſhowld 
ſtill miſs of Reaſoning rightly, and ſo fall 
ſhort of True Knowledge, which is their Na- 
tural PerteCtton. what Tree but bears the 
Fruit Proper to its Kind * Or, what Cauſe 
in the world but produces ſuch Effetts as are 
ſutable to its Nature ? And tho", by the In- 
terfering of Croſs- Agents, there happens 
now and then a Deficiency in ſome very Few 
particulars, yet that Defeft is never found 
in 4 Conſiderable part of the Specicss for 
Chance wenld nor te Chance if it did come 
near the reaching an Univerlality : whereas 
Mankind, in its whole Latitude, ſeems to 
fall ſhort of improving it ſclf in Truth, at 
leaſt, in gaining Certainty of it , or, if ſome 
have attain'd it, yet the Number of thoſe 
Right Reaſoners & ſo wery Inconſsderable, 
that they are lolt amone (t the Crond of thoſe 
who (tray into Errour. Mor can thoſe Hap- 
py Few who have light on it, obtain Quiet 
Poſſeſſion of what they have Acquir'd ; but 
their Title to it is perpetnally Diſpnted by 

_ great 
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Great Multituaes of Pretenders , who put 
in their Claim, and ſet up their Pleas for 
their Oppeſ' Tenets. Whence, our Firſt En-. 

wiry ought to be, kow Man's Nature comes 
zo be ſo Diſabled from performing its Pti- 
mary Operation, er from Reaſoning right- 
ly; that ſo we may bethink our ſelves by 
what Means it may (if jofſible) recover 
the true uſe x its Natural Faculty, how it 
may be curd of the Impotency it labours 
wnder ; and be freed from thoſe Imopediments 
which hinder it from Afting as it ought. 

2, Divines will tell us that this miſchief 
happens thro' Original Sin. Nor can it be 
doubted but there is ſome Truth in what 
they alledge. For, queſtionleſs, Paſſion di- 
torts the Underſtanding by the Aſcendent 
which the Depraved will has over it in ſuch 
Concerns 4s the Will is addifted to, and has 
eſpous'd an Intereſt in. But, this comes net 
” fully to our difficulty. For, granting 
that, when the Soul is thus originally tainted, 
the will influences and byafſes the Under- 
anaing, ſo as it cannot diſcern cleatly the 
juſt value, of Spiritual Goods, and, by addt- 
ing it to ſuch Falſe Goods for which it ſelf 
has a Paſſionate Concern, it makes it ove « 
value Vile Pleaſures, Aiery Honour or Sor- 
did Profit , whence, it becomes blinded ana 
laa] makes 
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makes wrong Judaments loth of the one 
and the other ;, yet, I ſee no Reaſon why Ori- 
ginal Sin, which works only ly giving us 
Corrupt Inclinations, ſhonld hinder us from 
concluding right in points meerly Specula- 
tive, to which our Diſcourſe confines us , nor 
why az Archimedes, az Euclid, az Ari- 
ſtotle, or «u Hippocrates, tho" Heathens, 
my net arrive a Truth in Mathematicks, 
aud other Sciences to mhich they apply d 
themſelves 3 nor why a natn of a Wicked Life, 
"loſe Soul- is Corrupted with Actual Sin ad: 
aed to Original, may not caſt up an Accompt 
rieht, as well as he mi2ht have done had 
Adam every fallen, To deduce Conſequences 
right ont cf other Knowledees, which we call 
the Premiſſes, us ſo nearly ally d to our very 
Elience 2nd Rational Nature, that quite 
to loſe that Faculty ſeems the ſame as to 
lo'e our Manhood; which we cannot be thought 
to have forfeited by the Fauit of our Firſl 


Parents. Nor hu the Depravation of our| 
will any Intereſt or Inclination tempting it | 
' © "Fo'be Acceſſary to [ach a Miſcarriage : Ra- 


ther the Acquiſition of Science is ſo Agree- 
able to our Inrate Vanity and Deſire of 
Eſteem, that it runs along with the grain of 
that primicenial Imperfettion. The Honour 
that avernes to an Eminent Scholar prints 

him 
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* him in ſuch a Charafter, 'and us (> gratefw! 
"i zo Pride and Self-love, that it excites jntu- 
Bl fry, mhets the wit, and, thence condiices to 
"il clear the Underſtanding. So thit to over - 
"Wl ciſe or Natural Faculty as we ought 111 (uch 
Ti kind of Studies, and ſo arrive at an 7'ccl- 
-M /ency in: Reaſoning, des footh and not th vie 
choſe Vicious Inclinations. Beſedes, there hav 
"i been without doubt, many Perſons of Eminent 
a Virtue among the Schoolmen toth of the pre- 
"ſent and former Ages 5 who by & bono pra- 


, 0x" 
fic d Habit of Virtue hive refify's thoſe 


"Yfiniſter Propenſions of the will ini:rited 
a4 om their Parents, aud yet, by their Com 


fradifting one another, we may / » Tured 
that one ſide,does fill miſs of Truth. 1whence 
we may conclude thit neither Virtuous In 
clinations do avail the Good, nor do Viciors 
— conſiderably or diſcermivly hinder the 
Bad in order to their Attainment of $cj- 
ſt fence : Wherefore, we muſt look for Another 
ur reaſon for theſe conſtant Miſcarriages, and 
it Fhis Unacconntable Diſaareement among Phi. 
&4- Woſophrys and Speculaters 5 and how it comes 
'6* Bhat the Truth or Fil{h10d of very feiv Con- 
of lufons have, in ſo miny Aves, been deci- 
of ively Determined; or, which is the [amc, 
ar hy Truth, thinss ſujet to Rea's 1 C4hi- 
”s or, 78 fo Long Hine, be #l ice clearly on 
im gear. FE Re- 
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nefloing then that Mathematicians do 
very rarely dilagree in their Concluſions ; 
or, if any differ from the reſt, as in the 
' Quadrature of the Circle, or ſuch like, et- 
ther thro' Surprize, or Unattentiveneſs to 
the long train of Conſequences which are 
pre-requiſit to thoſe Concluſions 5 and that 
by this means a Miſtake happens, the Ev- 
your is evidently diſcover'd, ſo. that even 
the Miſtaker himſelf is convinced of hi 
Failing, when it comes to be thoyowly ex- 
amined by others, Learned in the ſame Art, 
who like By-flanders ſee more than did the 
Gameſter , this leads us natwrally to conſe 
aer whether the (ame Clear Way has been 
taken in other parts of Philoſophy, as ha 
been in that Science, And, at firſt ſight it 
appears manifeſtly it has not, For 'ti 
evident that Geometricians do lay for their 
Axioms Selt-evident Propoſitions and clear 
Dehnitions ; and their Poſtulatums are not 
ſach 5 are meerly begg'd or ſuppoſed, and | 
need our Favour 80 let them paſs for Truths ; 
but they claim owr Aſſent fo them 4s their 
Due, and the Conſequences they draw ar 
all of them Immediate; which makes th 
Contexture of the whole work Cloſe ani 
Compatted. whereas 1 have not obſervi 
that any other ſort of Philo/ophers have t 
Ken 
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hen that Clear Method, Whence we have 
good reaſon to ſuſpett thi the want of obſer- 


ving this Method, or ſomething Equivalent 
to it, has been the ſole oecaſion of all thoſe 


| Deviations from Truth and Diſaoreements 


amng Philoſophers in their Concluſions 
and Tenets, which we find in the world. 1 
ſay, |_ or ſomething Equivalent to it, ] Fer, 
1 do not expeft thas every Demonſtrater 
ſbould be ty'd to obſerve that ſecere Me- 
thed 1n rigour. This were to condemn A. 
riſtotle, and all the Philoſophers that ever 
writ hitherto. *Tus too laborious to the At 
thoay to caſt his Thoughts perpetually into 
that Nice and Exait Frame ,, and very Un- 
eafie for the Readers alſo, and would too 
much ſtrain their Brains to keep them ſtill 
bent to ſuch a Soljcitous Attention. Beſides, 
4 De(courſe that proceeds endways by Im- 
meaiate Connexion, does comprehend as much 
in one page, as in Euclid's Method could be 
contain'd in Many, Tis enowgh then that 
ſuch Diſconrſes be ſo perfectly Conlequen- 
tral, that they ran, if need be, bear that 
moſt Rigorous Teſt, And ſuch they muſt be 3 
or, otherwiſe, they will ſcarce paſs muſter 
with Acute Wits, who candidly and unby- 
aſjealy pur ſue Truth. 


[a4] Nor 
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Nor aves this preciſe Mathematical Me- 
thod ſute, in all regards, with the other 
parts of Philoſophy. For the Notions that 
Science is employ'd in are, for the moſt part, 
Extepſion 47d Figure; which being percep» 
tible to our Sight, they ſhow the thing, in 
Terre ſort, to our Eye, as well as demonſtrate 
it by Reaſon to our Underſtanding , whereas, 
ſcarce any Other Science affords us this ad- 
vantage 5 which forces us to have vecourſe 
only to eur Notions, and to ſtrive to make 
them Clear by Definitions. 1» which, ha- 
wing no aſſiſtance from our Fancy or Mate- 
rial Repreſentations, they are hence lels ea» 
lily printed and Refiefted on , which makes 
our Attainment of Science more Laborious, 
Yet, notwithſtanding this Accidental Diſad- 
vantage, their Produttions are not at all 
leſs\ Eviacnt or leſs Certain to the Judg- 
ment. For, it i net the Noting them with 
A,B,C, that either makes them True, or 
ſhows them to be fo; but the Connexion 
of the Notions we have of thoſe Lines, An- 
. ples, cr other Quantities, and of their Pro- 
portions to one another,which we voluntarily a- 
gree to ſignifie by ſuch Letters, whence reſults 
this Eviaent 824 Comfortable Corollary that 
Clear Demonſtrations may be had, and, con- 


fequenily, Ssience attaiz'a, in other parts of 


Phi- 
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Philoſophy, and in all Other Subjetts, as well 
( the” not lo ealily) as in thoſe of the Mar 
thematicks ; ſo the Notions belonging to thoſe 
Subjeits be but Clear'd aud rightly Con- 
nected 3 ſince "tis the Connexion of Notions, 
or ( as Logicians phraſe it) the Connexion 
of Terms, which does beget Science, and 
not. the Formality of Lines and Letters us'd 
by Mathematicians, 

By this time we may ſeem to have diſco» 
ver d. the, true reaſon of the General Miſe 
carriages of moſt Philoſophers in the purſuit 
of Truth, For, ſince 'tis Impoſſible that he 
who intends to Travel to London, tho' he 
have both Clexr Eyes, and Strong Leos, and 
employs both of them to his utmoſt, ſhould 
ever arrive at his Fourney s End if he does 
not take the Right Way to it ;, ſo it i equal- 
ly Impoſſible any Man (hould arrive at Sci- 
ence, if he takes not the right Method or 
Way to attain it, thy he have never ſo Clear 
4 Natural Wit, and 2 Strono Brain, and l:- 
bours never ſo induſtriouſly to make uſe of 
both to h's beſt advantine. Providence there- 
fore i juſtify d, and the Ability of our Na- 
tural Faculty aſſerted; and the Blame lies 
wholly at the dooys of the Perions who Ao 
not farſt apply their Thoughts to know the 
Way to Truth, er they ſet forwards tm 


queſt 
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queſt of it : but chiefly in thoſe who pretend 
ro be Guides to others, and yet are Them- 
ſelves Ignorant of the Method that can 
bring men to it. Mathematicians take the 
Way, and ſo arrrve at it. Others ( avery 
few exeepted) do not take it, and therefore 
mils of it. whence we may eſtabliſh this 
Fundamental and moſt Uſeful Maxim, that 
The Firſt and Chief Study of thoſe who 
purſue true Knowledge in Philoſophy, 
1s to apply their Induſtry to comprehend 
the METHOD or WAY to it: zhat, Jf 
they find not that, their moſt earnett 
Study is loſt Labour ; but that, having, 
once found it, they cannot doubt of 
compalling their Ezd by uſing fuch Pro- 
per Means. 

But is not the Knowledge of this Me- 
thod inſuperably hard to be attain'd ? For, 
if it be, we are never the nearer, but ſtill 
at the ſame Loſs. To prve a Stop to ſuch 
«n apprehenſion, 1 muſt avow that no*part 
of Mathematicks uw more Demonſtrable than 
z the Way to Demonſtrate or the METHOD 
TO SCIENCE. Nature (45 we experience) 
otves ws our Notions ;, on which, as on its 
Elements, all Science is orounded. To make 
theſe Clear and Diſtint, we ca diſtribute 
them under Common Heads, a»d Divide 
thoſe 
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thoſe Heads by Intrinfecal Differences, or 
ſuch as are Proper to each of them, till we 
come to the Notion we are to diſcourſe of. 
while we thus Divide them, we at the (ame 
time, and with the [ame labowr, frame De- 
nitibns of each Notion comprehended under 
thoſe reſpettive Heads ;, by doing which we 
gain 4 Diſtinf# and Clear Conception of 
them; which aces, to a fair degree, fact- 
litete owr Judging whether ſuch or (ſuch 
of them may be with Trmth conneited in 
Propoſitions, (or ix ſuch Speeches as Aﬀirm 
or Deny,) in which Truth dies Formally 
conſiſt, To do this more exattly, we conſtder 
that thuſe Propoſitions muſt either be ſuch 
4 ſhow of themſelves that the Two Nots- 
ons ( call'd it Terms) muſt be Connetted; 
and then they are Selt-connetted or Selt- 
evident: Or elſe they nced to be ſhown 
Connected by means of ſome other Notion 
which is Connefted with them both ;, to ſhow 


« which we call Proving. Thoſe of the For- 


mer ſort, if perfettly ſuch, are fit to be Firſt 
Principles ; whoſe Nature, a5 Common Senſe 
zells ms, is not to need or admit of Proof. 
The Connexion of the later ſort js made 
known by Proof, or by their joint Conmexion 
with a Third, which we call the Middle 
Term, Medium or Argument ; #0 do which 


is 
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is the Proper work of Diſcourſe or Ratio- 
cination : Theſe Three Terms riohtly pla- 
ced or put together, compound that moſt 
Cloſe and Exatt Diſcowrſe call'd a Syllo- 
gilm. Certain and moſt Evident Rules 
may be aſſion'd how to place thoſe Three 
Terms in the two firſt Prop:fitions, ſo as 
that Diſcourſe may be moſt Clear 4nd Per- 
ipicuous ; 4s alſo, how to find out ſuch 4 
Middle Term as is Proper to'Connef the 
other Two, whoſe Connexion or Truth js 
under Diſpute., and to ſhow the Force {/ 
the Con ſequence, and why a New Propoſi- 
tion calPd the Concluſion, muſt mo ne- 
ceſlarily follow out of the Former ones. 
All which being Demonſtrated, ( as 1 have 
reaſon to preſume is done in thu following 
Treatiſe) and the Equivocation of the words 
that expreſs our Notions being avoided, 1 
ec not what more can be ſubſtantially 'ne- 
ceſſary to the METHOD TO SCIENCE. 
For, our Notions being Clear d, Firſt Prin- 
ciples eſtabliſh'd, the true Form of a Syllo- 
ct|m manifeſted, Proper Midale Terms found, 
and the Neceſſity of the Conſequence evi- 
aenced; all thoſe Concluſions may be Dedyu- 
ced with Demonſtrative Evidence, which ly 
within our Ken, or which we can have oc- 
caſſon to enquire after ; that is, all that we 

have 
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have Notions of : provided thoſe Notions 
be not -meerly Accidental, or very Remote 
from one another, ' and therefore Incapable 
of” being Cangetted. 

Tet ſtill there us one Diiſficulty that ſticks, 
and lies in onr ways and which i mire, 
ſeems hard to be remwv'd, For LOGICK, 
or the Art of Reaſoning rightly, being the 
Skill which « to teach us this Method to 
Science 3 and ſo many Logicks being writ- 
ten by Learned Men, and ſtudied by ſuch 
Multitudes , how comes it that, notwithſlan- 
ding ſuch Helps, men ao ſtill differ in their 
Tenets, that is, many or moſt of them do 
ffill err, as much as if they had never had 
[uch Proper Aſſiſtances. For, if Logick ſhows 
them the way to Science, and they take that 
way, and have a Natural Ability zo follow 
it or walk in it, they muſt all arrive at 
. Science; and. their Thoughts center in the 
ſame Truths without any Diſagreement 
the contrary to which we do notwithſtan- 
ain —_— To give an Anſwer toths, 
T [all e hard put to it how to bear my 
ſelf berween the two Extremes of Modeſty, 
Difſimulation «a»d Boaſting. For, zf 7 
grant thoſe Logicks are as they ought to 
be, that is, Full and Evident, and follow'd 
by Men of divers Sentiments, 1 muit con- 
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feſs 1 know nt how to reply, or ſolve the 
Objefticn. On the other fide, to condemn 
all the Logicks yu Ariltotle's time, or 

all Logicks which are mot according to his 
Grounds, is to ſet up our ſelves, and ſavours of 
Arrogancy. In thu porplexity 1 have no 
way to ſecure my 90, but to ſpeak the 
pzlain Truth, and to hope ,it will bear me 
out, 1 mu/t then, in behalf of Truth, 4e- 
clare, that the Pretenaed Logicks themſelves 
are in the greateſt Fault. For, 'tis eaſie to 
obſerve, that they do indeed give many dry 
and unprov'd Rules and Maxims; they 
alford many Defin:tions, ſome right, ſome 
wrong, being oftentimes 1llogical and fram'd 
out of Fancy ; they peſter their Books with 
many unneceſſary Diviſions and Subaiviſi- 
ons ; they treat wery largely of the Predi- 
caments, of Single, Oppoſit and «Afquipollent 
Propofitions ,, they are prolix and ſuper fluous 
in their Doftrine about Syllogiſms, their 
Moods, Figures, ſeveral ſorts of idle Fal- 
lacies, 8c. All which loox wery Learned to 
New Beginners ; who do, therefore, © take 
much pains to lay them up in their Memo- 
ry, 1 ſay 1n their Memory, for none of thoſe 
paſſages being Demonſtrated, they newer 
ſunk into or ſettled in their Realon. And 
therefore, notwithſtanding all thu, when they 
hate 
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heve as it were got without Book all theſe 
particulars, the Readers are no wiſer how 
to demonſtrate any point prattically, or how 
to ſet himſelf about it, than he was bifore 
he read thoſe Treatiſes. 

1 have ſindied many of thoſe Lopicks my 


(elf when 1 was young, and all of any nete 


1 had ſeen then, and conſider'd them ery 
attentrvely, till 1 had almoſt loſt my Nas 
tural Reaſon by dwelling upon them; yet 
notwithſtanding ( and 1 believe the ſame paſ- 
ſes with ether young Students) 71 knew no 
more how to go to work to demonſtrate any 
thing, than if 1 bad never ſeen them. 
They ſtarted now and then ſome corious, a- 
muſing ( but jejune and uſeleſs) Queſtions 
about Ens rationis, Unions, &c. and ſet 
many confuſed Ideas of the ſeveral parts of 
Logick im my Memory ; but ſtill my Rea- 
ſon was not Enlighten'd, mor enebled to 
orm thoſe fine things they had told me 
-h Nor -. 4 0 —_ 5 for they ſpoke 
wot to my Reaſon, nor endeavour 'd to ground 
their Diſcourſe on the Nature of the Things 
in hand, nor to ſhowd emonſtratively why 
every Step they led me, or Leſſon "they 
tauwoht me, muſt be Trae ; nor how it at 
"> ths True Knowledge, or advance dire- 


ftly towaras the Acquifition of Science, ſo 4 
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that it leok'd more like a kind of Hiſtory 
of what thoſe Authowurs had faid or writ, 
than like a Method to find our Truth; in- 
omuch that 1 came at length to ſuſpett that 
the Intention of thoſe kind of Logictans, was 
not to purſuc the Knowledge of Truth, which 
i only to be had by Clear Demonſtration ; but 
that they meant to furniſh young Wits with 
certain Modes of Talking with 4 ſhow 0 
Learning, and of ſignalizing themſelves for 
being able to argue pro or con indifferent- 
ly in Scholaſtick Diſſertations. 1t reſembled 
the Tiring of a Hawk, ſerving only to exer- 
ciſe its Nibbling Faculty, and whet the Ap- 
petite, but had nothing of Nutritive in 
i to (atisfic if. For, Keflexion will teach 
ws very Evidently, that only that which us 
made Clear to our Reaſon, can Settle in it, 
Nouriſh 224 Dilate ir, z« being Proper and 
Connatural Food to a Rational Soul; and 
that whatever we take in or careleſly ſwal- 
low, that is not ſuch, but meerly Wordith 
only fills us full f Wind and Ayr, which 
breaks out in Tnlipid Talk. 

The Fault then lies evidently in the Lo- 
gicks which have been us4d in the Schacls 
hitherto, none of which have attemptca to 
ſhow Demonſtratively the way how to De- 
monuſtrate, or given us a Connetted Diſcourſe 
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of the METHOD TO SCIENCE. 'T% 
noted that the Practice of the Preacher ge- 
ing along with his Doctrine, makes the De- 
rine it ſelf more Edifying : and, by pari- 
ty, had the Teachers of Logick Practiled 
Demonſtration all the while they had taught 
how to Demonſtrate, thoſe Rules, ſo Ratio- 
nally imprinted, linking deep into their 
Soul, and thence becoming as it were 4 Limb 
or Faculry of their Judgment, would have 
truly Enabled them how to aCt accordingly 
whereas, while they (wim only in their Me- 
mory, they ſerve for nothing but to pour 
out indigeſtedly what they had rawly taken in, 
But now, where i that Authonr who has 
bitherto made ſuch an Uſeful and Nece(ſa- 
ry Attempt ? None that 1 kzow of. The 
Treatiſe calld Ars cogitandi has divers 
Excellent things in it, and in ſome places 
has made many good ſteps towards True Lo- 
gick ; 'and the Examples it brings are very 
Jlluſtrating. But yet, in the main, it 4- 
mown!s to no more but The Schools Re- 
form'd into Method and Elegancy, It 4- 
bounds with many uſeleſs particulars: It 
aces not bottom it ſelf upon Nature, only 
which can give Solidity to our Reaſons : 
It . has many Unprovid Suppoſitrons, and 
bare Sayings without offering any Proof. 
Sz Ana 
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And, yet 1 do verily believe that, had not 
the Amthours calculated it for that parti- 
cular fort of Philoſophy thry had eſpous', 
which could bear no Evidence, but had fol- 
low'd the guidance of their own Natural 
Genius ( which, doubtleſs, w.s very Extra- 
ordinary) it would have much excell'd its 
preſent ſelf. * Mr. Le Grand's Method 
ſays much, but proves little; and 1 believe, 
both Carteſws, and himſelf, d'd firſt confi- 
der and ſurvey the whole Scheme of their 
Doctrine, and then fitted their Logick to 
it. which is Prepoſterops and Preter-natu- 
ral, for the certain Way to the End of our 
Tourney ſhoul4 be foreknown, ere we ſet 
the Firſt ſtep towards it. Atr. Luſhington 
has with much pains gone about to demon- 
ftrate ſome particulars of the Summuliſt part 
ef” Logick, and chiefly that about Predicati- 
on. But, there js nothing at all of Nature 
in his Grounds, He regards not the Com- 
mop Notions of Mankind, nor in what they 
conſiſt; and therefore his Diſcourſes ave fo 
perfettly Artificial, that they have nothing to 
ſzy to Nature, mor Nature to them. He 
impoſes imprudently new Language and new 
Terms npon his Readers, which he might 
hive aſſur'd bimſelf they would never take 
pains to learn, He affeits the way of A,B,C, 
which 
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which makes a ſhow of Science ; but the Pro- 
dutt of his Diſcourſe is, oftentimes, no nivre 
but the bare Propoſition he is to prove, onely 
areſt up in a Mathematical Garb. His whole 
Book, 1m my judgment, might have been more 
clearly comprizd in one Sheet of Paper : And, 
laſtly, as for want of Nature to ground his 
Conceptions, bjs (ſeveral hHroofs can newer 
enter into the Realon, ſo 'tus almoſt Impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould ever ſtay long is the Me- 
mory. Tet his Attempt to demonſlrate in © 
ſuch a Sceptical Age, and hu Induſtry, ac- . 
ſerve ' a fair Commendation, and miy pro. 

woke others to make the {ame Attempt with 
better Succeſs. Burgerſdicius s clearly con- 
triv'd for the Me onely, and mit for the 
Reaſon 3 and he confoupds «xd over-burthens 
it too, with the Multitude of hjs Canons, 
Rules, and Diviſions y' for which he ſeldome 
or ever gives any reaſon, . but puts them to 
be Believ'd by his Reader if be pleaſes ; 
and, ſo leaves him ſtill in the dark, Tet 
he might be made Uſeful to New Beginners 3 
were je, put of every thing, that ts to 


purpoſe, pick'd out 5 Unneceſſary things ( in 
which he ſuper-abounds) cut oft, his Er- 
yours, which are not a few, Correia by 
ſome Learned hind , and his ſhatter 'd thrums: 
ends woven into lome kind of Cannextor, 
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ana Dependence on one another , todo which, 
little Tranſitions from one paſſage to an- 
other are Inſufficient. But, as he is, he in- 
forms not - the Underſtanding of any. one 
thing 2roundedty or ſolidly. He falls excee- 
aingly ſhort of Ars cogitandi in many re- 
gards: How, he may pleaſe Climates of a 
auler Genius 1 know not 5 but I ſhould much 
wonder if any Learned Engliſhman ſhould con- 
ſider or ejleem him. Mr. Clark, far exceeds 
him in good Senſe, and in giving (ome Rea- 
ſons for what he ſays in many particular paſ- 
ſages. But, by his framing the Contexture 
of his Book out of Autbours of different Prin- 
ciples, his Diſcourſes do ſometimes appear 
Deſultory, and like a kind of Elahorate Rhap- 
ſedy, laia well together by his own good Wit, He 
miſlakes Ariſtotle now. and then, by taking 
his Sentiments as repreſented by his Adcer- 
{aries ; whoſe Intereſt and Principles con- 
ſpire to make them miſconceive him, He 
abounds with many Reflexions not all condu- 
cing #0 Science, A Fault, from which Ati- 
ſtorle himſelf was not altogether free , which 
makes it more pardonable, For inſtance ; 
To what purpoje are his many DiſtiniFions 0 

his Propoſitions, eſpecially thoſe he calls Ex- 
ponthiles ? Let but the Learner know cer- 
reinly and liqnidly, what are the Subject 
and 
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and Predicate in any Propoſition, which © 
eaſie to be diſcover'd by the Copula that i 
zo come between them, and unite ther ; 
and have a care that the words that ex- 

eſs them are Univecal ; he will be far- 
niſh'd with means to ſee the Form of Con- 
nexion, which is Eſſential to a Propoſition, 
and is onely Conducive to Science, which 
wholly conſi;ts in the Connexion of Terms. 
His chief Misfortune ts, that he does not 
eem either at the beginning, or in the Proceſs 
ef his Book, to know, at leaſt to build upon 
this Truth and ſtand to it, that owr Noti- 
ons, or ( as the Moaerns have taken a Toy 
fo call them) Ideas, are the very Natures 
of the Things in our Underſtanding im- 
printed by Outward Objetts ; without which 
no Stabiltty of thoſe Notions or Ideas can be, 
with Evidence, aſſerted; nor any Solid know- 
ledge poſſibly be hid of our Predications z nor 
the true Ground of Truth or Falſhood be un- + 
derſtood ; nor, conſequently, ean there be 4- 
ny Firmneſs in our Judgments or Diſcour- 
ſes. whence. 1 could wiſh that every Begin- 
ner were at firſt well inſtrutted and ſettled 
in this point , for, without this, all will be 
but Looſe, and Ungrounded T. alk in the Air. 
And, - thi” 1 loſe Credit with our late Wits, 
1 muſt acow that Ariſtotle's dry Aſſerti- 
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on,that Anima intelligendo fit omnia,] the' 
it may ſeem to ſome 4 wild Paradox, has 
more Solid Senſe in it, were it rightly un- 
derſtoed, and is more Uſefwl to true Fhilo- 
ſophy, than all the other Maxims that do 
not proceed upon it, and ſuppoſe it which 
yet 1 ſee the Goodneſs of Nature intimates 
to many, and forces thew to ground their ©. 
Diſcourſes on it Practically ; even tho, while i 
they ſpeculate, they deny it, or, at leaſt, 
(cem to doubt of it, or diſregard it. | 
Ov[ervins therefore this great want un- 
der which Vhiloſophy (which « the Study of 
Truth) /abowurs, 1 hive, out of my true 
Zeal of improving Selence, and teatin 
dowa Scepticiſm, ( the profeſt Patron of 1g- 
norance, and covers Parent of all Itreligi- 
on) hazaraed the Opinion of Singularity in 
endeavouring to write and publiſh a Demon- 
{trative Logick ; at leaſt 7 have given ſuch 
Reaſons, quite thorough it, as I judg a to be 
Clear and Concluſrve, in every piece of it 
that has any Infiuence uron Scientifical 
Knowledge, what my Reader may expett 
from me is thu, 1 begin with our Natural 
Netions, the Bottom-Ground of all owr Know» 
ledoe, I (how them to be the very Natures 
of the Things z whoſe Metaphyſical Verity 
teirg Eftabliſh'd by Creative wiſdom, does, 
conſe- 
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conſequently, give Stability, axd Solidity to 
all our Diſcourſes that are built oz then. 
1 diſtribute thoſe Natural Notions 11icy 
thoſe youre Common Heads, 1rd nai iſo? 


* why there muſt be ſo many and wo mire: 2 
0 bow howw their Definitions axr 7 28 ira 27, 
h which make our Conceptios of them C 


and Diſtint. 1 lay Kules 7!» ec2pc 
Szayxes, which Equivocal words /:» 
g way while we are Diſcourſing, 1 ſhow the 
, Þ Reaſon of all Truth and Falſhood in Con- 
netted Ncecions, or Propoſitions : Which, if 
- i Self-evident ana laentical, hwve Title to be 
JI Firſt Principles, as fr-m many Heads 1 ae- 
monſtrate, Itrace Nature in all thoſe nice 
and Immediate ſteps ſhe takes to generate 
Knowledge in us at Firlt. Coming to thoſe 
Propoſitions that need Proof, and the Way 
of Proving them, 1 lay open the Fundamens 
tal Ground of the Force of Conſequence, 
which gives the Nerves to every Alt of True 
Reaſoning, ard of the Certaifty and Evi- 
dence of every Concluſion which we rightly 10- 
ber. To perform which, 1 manifeſt that 
there can be but One Neceſſary or Natural 
Figure of a Sy/lgiſm, and but Four Moods 
of that Fioure, 1 lay down ana fix the Fun- 
aamental Laws of Concluding. 7 evidence 
the Nature of that Third Notion or Middle 
[b4}] Term ; 
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Term ; by the Connexion of which with the 
Two Terms of the Thelis to be Proved, they 
muſt inevitably be joyn'd with one another, 
and ſo the Thelis it ſelf muſt be. rightly 
Concluded;, ahd, therefore, Infallibly True. 
1 ſhow how to find out 4 Middle Term fit for 


cur purpoſe, and thence prepare the way for | 
Demonſtration. 1 lay open how every Truth | 
muſt heave at the Bottom an Identical Pro- | 
polition, and every Errour a Con:radiRti- | 


on 4s therr Firſt Principles, and how they 
may be reduced to thoſe Principles of theirs : 
To do which (tho' more laborious) us the 
beſt way of Demonſtrating, I manifeſt thence 
how one Truth « 1n another, and what ſtrange 
Conſequences follow thence, Alſo, how Mid- 
ale Terms, Proper for Demonſtration, may 
be taken from all the Four Cauſes. To clear. 
better the Notion of Science, 1 treat of the 
Natures of Opinion, and (Human) Faith ; 
their Grounds, and how the Former of theſe 
two laſt Deviates from Right Reaſon, and 
when the Later does, or does nit, Then I 
conſider the EffeRts iſſuing from all ſcrts of 
Proof ; wiz. Aſſent, Suipenſe, Certainty, 
and Uncertainty. And, to put in Pratthſe 
my ſelf what 1 ao perſuade, and recommend 
to others, 1 add Seven Demonſtrations of 
the moſt Conſiierable Theles in divers Sci« 

ences, 
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ences. And, laſtly, I lay ojen the ways and 
Methods of Diſputation, and detet# rhe 
weak Stratagems, and inefficacious Attacques 
of Fallacies, or Paralogiſms. 

This #s the Summ of my Enadeavours in 
common. But, beſides theſe, many particu- 


Nr Knowledges light in on the by, (and, a1. 
fl hope, very Uleful oxes) which it would be tedi- 
If 045 to enumerate. The Manner 7 aſe to carry 
| on the Scheme of my Doftrin, i, mt to 


propoſe my we ll Magiſterially, or 70 


expe# any one ſhould aſſent to the leaſt Tit- 
tle of what I (ay upon my Word: But, 1 
offer my Reaſons for every Paragraph 1 ad- 
Vance, if it can be concetv'd to need any, 
by doing which 1 ſpeak to the Reaſon of my 
Readers, and withall- 7 expoſe my ſelf to 
the Severe Examination of the moſt Acute 
and Fudicionw Wits , of which, 1 doubt not, 
there are Multitudes in thoſe Seminaries of 
Learning, our. two Famous Univerſities; to. 
whom 7 humbly dedicate this ſmall Preſent. 
1 neither ſtrive to ingratiate my ſelf by my 
Style, nor to ſurprize «ny by Planfible Diſ- 
courſes; much leſs to Impoſe upon their 
Underftandings by Voluntary Suppohitions. 7 
draw now and then divers Uſeful Corollaries, 
and ſome that will ſeem, I doubt not, Pa- 
redoxical , that ſo 1 may carry on my Dv- 
Grine 
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trine to farther Conſequences, and ſhow 
withall to what Unthouoht-of Concluſions 
Reaſon will lead ws if we follow her cloſe 
and home. Nor am 1 aſbam'd to declare 
openly, that 1 hold, that the Chief End of 

ience i to beget Virtue z and not onely 
fo raiſe us to Higher Contemplation, but al- 
ſo to comfort, and ſtrengthen Divine Faith 
in ts, and to make it more Lively and O- 
perative. nce 1 have taken occaſion. to 
excite my Re 's Devotion out of the 
Keflexions on divers Points, that ſeemd of 
themſelves to be but Dry Speculations : 
making account that Good Thonghts ariſing, 
upon the Spot, but of Truths newly Clear d 
to our Reaſon, do affett rhe will moſt comna- 
turally, raile Devotion, heighten Contem- 
plation, and make it Solid 3 and, conſequent- 
ly, keep the Soul Clear from Idle Fancies, 
and ſet her above Light Bigotteries. 

1 have not enumerated theſe Particulars 
to boaſt my Performances, ( for theſe are yet 
to be Decided, by examining whether the 
Reaſons 1 have all along produced will bear 
the Teſt) but to beſpeak my Reader's Par- 
gon, if, travelling in an unbeaten Road, | 
happen now and then to ſkumble., Which 
1 am not conſcious to my ſeif to have done 
at all, ſo 1 ſhall hope 1 no where ao in 
6") 
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ny paſſage that ſubſtantially concerns the 
HOD.TO SCIENCE : Rather: 2 


uſt poſitively avow that 1t i impoſſible for az 
it of Man to invent any other Way, than 
rhat 1 have propos d, that js Solid and E- 
ident. For, t#« granted ty al Mankind 
hithero ( unle(s,perhaps ghe Cartelians) that 
ruth i fundamentally the Conformity of 
our Judgment to the Nature of the Thing, 
and that it con/iſts Formally in the Connex1- 
on of the-Terms , both which 1 have fol- 
low'd moſt exattly; and, a ſome Readeyr 
(1 dowht mot) will think, too ſuperſtiti- 
oully. | 
Now, ſince Reftum clt menſura ſui & 
obliqui, -zy Deſi2z engages me #0 ſhow ( 
| far 4s the Brevity of a Preface will alhw) 
that the different Methods taken by Others 
do not lead ws 30 true Science. And, in- 
aced, there is a kind of Neceſſity laid up 
me to make this Charge 200d: For, ſince we 
take Different Methods. if theirs ve « Right 
one, MING muſt be a Wrong ; and my Pul- 
liſhing it no Advantage, but an Injury #0 
1| 77%th, and to my Greateſt Neighbour, the 
wortd, The METHODS which 1 pitcy 1p» 
on to examine, ſhall be of two forts, viz. that 
of Speculative, azd that of Experimental 
Philoſophers ; The Former of which pretend 
ro 
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to proceed by Reaſon and Principles ; the 
Later by Induction , end both of them aim 
at advancing Science. Looking about for 
an Inſtance if the Former forts 1 did not 
think Epicurus, and his School worth my t4- 
king notice of ; for he who ſuppoſes all hi 
Principles, bids Defiance to all Methods of 
Conc uding any thing. And, as for our Q/ : 
Modern School-Philoſophers, they have ſoen 
diſputed themſelves quite out of breath for ſs 
want f any Certain Method, that they have None 
brought all Science to an Indifferency of fpne 
Opinions, or maintaining any thing with E- the 
qual Evidence (or. rather 'No-Evidence) a 
thing abſolutely impoſſible for thoſe who lay 
any right Method to Science. And this 
Deficiency of theirs, loſing their Credit with 
our late Wits, have given them occaſion to 
eaſt ebout how to model Philoſophy a-new, 
and frame it wholly im another Mould : 
for the Schoolmen on the one (ide repreſen- 
ted Ariſtotle wrong, and on the ether ſide 
his ( perhaps affetted) Obſcurity, won them 
rather to believe the Sthools concerning his 
Dottrine, than to be at the Expence of Pains 
and Patience to 9-07 fry him right, ſpea- 
king by himſelf, or by his Firſt Interpre- 
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The Inconſiderableneſs then of other pre- 
tenders to a Method to Science, ard the 
weakneſs of their Pleas, throws me forcibly 
upon examining the Methid of that Great 
Man, Cartefius: 1t muſt be confeſs d his 
Method « vaſtly different from mine. He 
pretends to 4 Firſt Principle, and the Self- 
evidence f that Principle , which therefore 
1 muſt either diſprove, or give up my Cauſe, 
and condemn what 1 have writtes ;, ſince it 
Fr impoſſible that two Methods, contrary to 
ne angther, can both of them be the right 
ne 5 or lay juſt Claim to Self-evidence in 
their Principles, But, with how Potent 
n Adverſary has my Uniucky Audaciouſ- 
eſs, in attempting to lay a Demonſtra- 
ive Method to Science «blig'd me to grap- 
le ! 1t muſt be acknowledg'd that he na 4 
Man of that Prodigious Wit, that ſcarce 
ny Age has produced his Equal. His School 
4s ailated it ſelf into divers Nations ; and 
ws Scholars and Followers are of ſuch Emi- 
ent Rark and Name, that it would ter- 
iffe any Man to encounter his Doftrine, 
F/pecially hu Principles (which muſt be the. 
olideſt, ſtrongeſt, and cleareſt parts of it) 
ho had not an wnſbaken Confidence in the 
wuncible Strength of TRUTH ,nnder whoſe 
nner he fights. © He da&'es the Underſtan- 
X ding 
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aig of bis Reader with his moſt Ingentou; 
and Clear way of Diſcourſing , a Talent pe- 
eulizy to _ ; end he lays bis Thought: 
rezether with ſuch xn Artificial and ſmooth- 
ty. flowing Currency, inproper and wnafettei 
Langnage, that he captruates it at unaware: 
into a Complaiſant Aſſent , and his preatef 
Adverſary muſt be forced to confeſs tht, 1 
his Poftrine be not True, at leaft Truti 
was never ſo exattly. and handſomely Coun 
rerfeired, He 1” exo his Thoughts ſo dex 
trowfly, that 'nothirg but perfet Evident 
can break their Ranks, or make a hoſtile Im: 
preſſion upon them ;, ſo that, if his Hypothe 
" ſos be Falſe, and hap to be overthrown, i 
will tertainly be the moſt Glorious Vittor 
Truth ever gaind. But all thoſe Bur-bear 
cannot detrr me from the Defence of Truth 
in ſuch z Cauſe, Non Divim parcimus ulli 
and the more his Doftrine Teſermbles Truth 
aud has Greater Patrons to abet and carry | 
0N, the higher Ovlipation it lays upon me ! 
deretf its Falthooa, if 1 ſincerely judoe i. 
Fallacions, and think I can ſhow it to be (c 
*J would not be miſunderſtood to intend her 
a Confutation of his DoFrine , "tis neith 
a Work for a Preface, nor for a Man «f 
ſmall Leaſure , but only to take Minutes « 
ſomie few, (but main) Hinges of hu D 
| ari 
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Frine in order to confute his Method ; lea- 


it to otheys who have better parts and 
leſs Employments, to carry on my flight A- 


fl nimadverſions, if they may be found of weight, 


to farther Reflextons. 

To begin then with his (tx Meditations. 
In the firſt place, 1 cannit conceive why 
they ſhould be (yPd his Metaphyficks. For 
'tis proper for that Nobleſt and Higheſt Sci- 
ence to treat of Ens, as Ens, or of ſweh N«- 
tions 4s concern Being ; which 1 cannot diſ-. 
cern to have been the direft Scope of thoſe 
Treatiſes. ef; 

He ſets himſelf to inveſtigate ſome Firſt 
Principle, to fix wpon, by a laborious Dive- 
fling himſelf of all thiſe Knowledges he 5s 
ſeemingly poſſeſs 4 of 5 and, after much roſ- 
ſing his Thowghts to and fro # long time, 
with doubting, or pretending ' to dowbr,. of 
all he had titherfo known; he arrives at 
length at that odd firſt Principle of his | Co- 
gito,/ergo ſum ] and triomphs mightily with 
# wprg at his having found it. Againſt 
which Procedure ( wavino here what |! 
have ſaid of it, Book 2, Leff 4.) 1 hve di- 
vers Exceprions, 4s Irrational in many Re- 
ſpetFs. For, 

Firſt he might as well have made that 
Inference, or hrve found that Firit Prin- 
ciple 
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ciple at the tery beginning, when he made 
bis firſt Doubt 3 .ſixce CDabitoergo ſum J 
is full as. Concluſive of his own Exiſtence as 
[ Cogito ergo. ſum] can be pretended to 
be. Nor can any reaſon be given nhy 
[ Ego ſum dubitans ] dres not include in 
zr. | Egoſum ] 4 well 4s | Ego ſum Cogi- 
tans ] does, And Cartefius himſelf ( Me- 
dit. 3d.) confeſ5es the ſame expreſly. To what 
end then did he run on in a long ramble of 
Doubting, whenas the wery firſt Att of 
Doubting, . wonld have aone his whole buſi- 
neſs, and have provid that he is* If it be 
pretended that rEgocogito] was more com- 
prehenſive than (Ego dubito] beeauſe Doub- 
ting 45. one.. Head, or ſort of Thinking, 

..then his Argument ſhould have been put thus 
E Dubito ergo. cogito] as. we argue from 
| Eft Homo J, (which 55. one kind of Ani 
mal) zo Ergoelt Animal, whereas he takes 
ind purſues a quite different Method, 

2dly. He iafers his Firſt Principle, [_E- 


go ſum ] and ſo makes it 4 kind of Con-|' 

cluſion, which is clearly againſt the Nature 
of Firſt Principles, hey being Self-evident, 
and, therefore Incapable of being Intert'd 
er Prov'd; becauſe there is nothin» more 
Evident than themſelues to inferr or prove 
them by. 
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1 know Spinoza, and ſome others of his 
School, deny he meant .an Inference, but 
intended by theſe words one politive prope- 
ſition, viz. Ego ſum cogitans, or Ikes cc- 
gitans. But, what means then the 1ittive 
particle [_ Ergo] or what ſenſe bears it e Or, 
why aid himſelf in his Third Meditation ſay 
expreſly, | Ex eo quod dubito SEQUITUR 
me elle?  Avain, hu firſt Principle s deny'a 
by himſelf to be' | Ego ſum res cogitans |] 
but meerly © Ego lum, ] at which he ar- 
rives by the means of Ego cogito: For, in 
the 2d. Meditation he has theſe words. Nun- 
quam efticiet Deceptor ille ſumme potens, 
&c. ut nihil ſim, quamdiu me aliquid efle 
cogitabo.z adeo ut —- denique ſtatuendum 
fit hoc pronunciatum, [ Ego ſum, ] [ E- 
g0 Exiſto ] --- neceſlarid eſſe verum. - But, 
wot to hold him too ſeverely to his own words, 
tho” no Man uſes to expreſs. himſelf more 
clearly, let his Firſt Principle be [ Ego ſum 
cogitans, | 7 objet# then farther again(s, 
t, 

3dly, That,notwithſtanding all that can be 
alleds'd, it muſt be granted, he has inferr'd 
«nd prov'd that whole Firſt Principle. Fer 
was not all that anteceded #0 the finding it 
» many Diſcourſes: or Reaſonings* And 
did he not evidently inferr this to be True, 

[Cc] LC 
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becauſe all elſe might be doubted of ? If 
not, to what purpoſe did he pretend he might 
dow't of ail elſe * For, if this was Evident of 
it telf, 477d not needed to be Prov'd, he might 
have propos d u# at firſt, without making all 
that a-ap. 

athly, Since he muſt neceſſarily grant that 
ſomething or other is inferr'd or Prov'd by 
him, that is, follows from his Antecedent 
Diſcourſes; and, it is evident that, in his 
opinion, ſomething did follow thence, becauſe 
he diicours'd or Argu'd all the while, and 
us'd more than once the word { Sequitur;] 
and no ſuch Diſcour/e can be, but ſomething 
muſt ſtill follow out of what went betore 
he ought, in the Furſt place, and ere he be- 
gan his Diſcourſe, or went about to ſpeat 
confequentially, to have been perfely ſatis- 
[yd himfelf,, and have ſbown his Readers, ſo 
as to put it paſt all Dowbt, what the Force 
of a right Confequence is, and #9 what 
it conhits; axd that himſelf,, while hi 
diſcours'd, did make uſe of ſuch right Con- 
ſequences. And, he ſbould the rather haut any 
done this, becauſe Men do more frequently}, 
err in drawingConlequences,thin in judgingfleng 
that they have a Body, that they ſee, feel r,, 
hear, or uſe their other Senſes ;, all which hey, 
repreſents 45 poſſible to be dontted of, where: l 
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4s, he never ſbayts oy maits the leaſt Doul?t 

of* bis Conſequences, which are to hind the 
parts of his Diſcourſe together all alono, and 

fo bring him orderly to his Firſt principle 5 

mor groes any Reaſon Why they may nor be 

zed of as well as the reſt ; nor rakes care 

fo ſettle that Doubt, Which ſhows that he is 

net true to his own extra avant . Method 0 
ſettling his Firſt Principle, by Doubting of 
every thing till he comes at it ; but leaves 

It, and conſequently bis Firſt Principle, which 
depends on it, Uncertain. | 

5thly,end Laſtly. vo man can have a Clear 

aud Diſftint Idea, ( in which, according to 
him, all Knowledge conſiſts) of any thing fol- 
lowing out of a Firſt Principle, unleſs be * 
ik Y have 4 Clear and Diſtinft Knowledge of that 
i=} Principle it ſelf : But Cartefius, when, in 

ſo U the Progreſs of his Thoughts, he came to the 
Cel errling Ego cogito (or Ego fum) for his 
Firſt Principle, had no Cleay and Diſtint 

Idea of that Principle it (elf; therefore he 
MN" Fcowld have no Clear and Diſtinf# Idea of 

TY ny thing which tollow'd out of that Principle; 

tly and, con[equently, all that Method to Sci- 
ngfgence laid by him is Uſeleſs to that End, and 

cel, Fruitleſs, The Minor (which onely can peed 
) be vof”) is thus- manifeſted. For, he haa not, , 
Vt Nas ſoon a4 he had arrrv'd at that Principle, 4s 
n+ [.c 2] ner 
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get any Clear -anq, Diſtint Knowledge of the 
Subject 'of that". Principle ; (or. Propoſuten) 
[ Ego ] anatherefore he had no ſuch Know- 
ledge of the Propoſition or Principle it (elf. 
The Antecedent is tonfe[s'd by bimſelf in the 
words immediately follwing the place lately} * 
cited, vis. | Nondum tamen fatis intelligo | 
quiſnam ſim ego ille qui jam neceſlarid * 
'um ] andthence he proceeds to find, after / 
he had found his Firit Principle, what Egof | 
means, and at length- concindes that be was þ 
preCcis> res Cogitags,Mens, Ratio,&c.which | * 
Clear and Diſtinft Cinception of himſelf he h 
had not before, thy. he pretended he knew . 
his Firſt Principle. Again, when he was ſ 
newly come.to the Knowleaze of that Firſf F 
Principle, he. is pris FO know nothing but pt 
barely that 3' nor could he-nather this Clear of 
Knowledge of himlelt from that Principle 
alone, while it was yet Unknown, 1t were 
worth our Enquiry then, how, and whence 
he had this Clear and Diſtini# Knowledgel® 
of himſelf, got 
He concludes the Sul to be a Diſtint Thingt© 
from the Body,” becauſe the 1dea he has of it, 
ana of its Properties and Afſettions are cle af 
ly different from the Idea, he has of the BJ"; 
dy, andits Modifications. By which 'tis mo th 
Kwident that, for want of Lovick, he refled dy 
nt 
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not on the Difference between the Natures 


and. the Suppoſitum which has the Nature 
in-it ; tht «, between the Elknce or Na- 


| 

"f ture, and the Ens or Thing. For, if he 
ll did, he would have ſeen that from the having 
Differear,. nay Contraaittury Ideas of two 
; diſtin? NATURES, it des not neceſſarily 
X follow that they muſt be two THINGS, mea- 
of '"g by Thing the Suppoſitum. Swrely he 


has 'a waſily Different Idea of the Divine 
and Human Natures, and yet will grant thit 
re | 72cy were both in One Suppofitum, or (which 
# the ſame in an Intelligent Being ) in the 
ſame Perſon, Ana, 1 1 am are, if he holds 
if the Incarnation, he muſt renounce this Prince 
ple of his, that whenever he h.us diſtin 1deas 
of two Natures, there muſt be Two 1ndi- 
| 2iducl Things or Suppoſitumg, 1t being 
P"Yone of the moſt Chief ani moſt Fundamen- 
tl Articles of our Chriffiin Faith, that there 
is in Chriſt our Saviour but One Hypoſtaſis 
or Suppoſitum ;. th," che” Effences andPro- 
perties of zhe "Divine and Humane" Na- 
ture, and the Jaeas ( a5 he cails it ) of them, 
do ſill keep their Exadt Diſtiniti.n, ani re- 
main Uncoufounded; and that, abeewe: 7 holds 
M therwiſe, and makes them t:vo Suppolitums, 
0740's (in the Chriſtian Phraſe) Solvere Chri« 
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1 have not time to reckon up, even hint - 
ingly, the many Abſwrdities that ſpring from 
this ill-coherent Poſition of theirs. But, 1 
will keep to this very Maxim of bis, and ae- 
monſtrate that, even according to that, Man, 
which muſt be meant by the Pronoun | Bgo |] 
is truly one thing conſiſting of Son! and 
Body, and not 4 mere ens. To ſbow thus, 
1 deny that he has « and Diſtint# Jdes 
of himſelf, anleſs he Fonceives himſelf to be 
4 Rational thing; or, as he calls himſelf, 
Ratio mor can he clearly concerve himſelf to 
be a Rational Thing, but he muſt concerve 
himſelf to be a Thing that infers new Know- 
ledges out of foregoing ones, leaſurely, or 
with ſucceſſion of Time, which belongs pro- 
perly to Bodies «nd Bodily Motion, where- 
fore, ſomething of Corporeal, Extended, or 
Divifible is ftund in the Clear and Diſtini 
Idea of Ego, or Himſelf, if he be « Ratio 
or Rational Thing , for, were he meerly 4 
Mens or Spirit, his Operations would be In- 
divifible, Simul:aneous and Unſucceſſive, 
as is abundantly demonſtrated in divers pla- 
ces of the following Treatiſe, pearticulari 
" my Seventh Demonſtration, Book 3, Le: 

on 7, | 

Among the other points, he brings as poſſi. 
ole to be yet dowbted of, he puts this for one 
| . thi 
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that a Four-ſquar'd thing has in it four 
fides and no more; of which he pretends he 
may yet doubt, becauſe ſome moſt Powerful 
Agent may poſſibly make that appear to him 
to be ſo, tho" it be not true in reality. Now, 
"tis the texry Notion or Ellence of 4 Qua- 
dratum, to have but four ſides; and, 
re, i therefore, the Propoſition affirming that it 
«| has juſt four fides, is perfectly Lencical, 
ef and the ſame as to ſay, What has but four 
f, lides, has but four lides. 7t teing then 
to | impoſſible any thing can be more Certain, 0r 
vel more Evigent than an Identical Propoſition , 
vp. | 1 would ask why be might not as well te 
or | Deceivable i» hu Firſt Principle | Cogito 
o- | ergo ſum] 4s in that Self evident Propoſiti- 
ef on! Or, if he pretends that Propoſition, 
or | [ Ego ſum cogitans ] is more Evident than 
#0 the other ; then, ſince all Evidence of the 
iol Truth of any Propoſition, conſiſts in the Cloſe 
of and Clear Connexion of its Terms, 1 would 
n-| demand of him or his Scholars, whether 
7e, | there be any Connexion of Terms more Cloſe 
i. 4nd more Clear, than there i of thoſe found 
rl im an Jaentical Propoſition, which affirms the 
ej} Same is the Same with it ſelf * Or, if they 
ſay there is, then to know of them in what 
fi.h that Evidence conſiſts, or how it comes to be 
14 mcrc Evident ? 
[c 4] To 
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To make way towards the ſettling his be- 
led and ſelf-pleaſing Ideas ; be falls to 
Dowbt of the Certainty of all our Senſes in 
order to Knowledge t, and that not onely as 4 
Suppoſition for D1|courſe ſake, as be pretended 
to dowbt of other things, but really and ſeri- 
ouſly and his Scholar Malbranche + aſſures 
17, the Eyes ( and the ſame he [ays f the 
other ſenſes) are not given us to judge of 
the Truth of -Things, but onely ro dil- 
cern thoſe things which may either Pro- 
fit, or 1njure us3 «xd all over, he makes 
them improper Means to attain Knowledge 


by. Which Tenet of theirs lies open to many 


Exceptions. For, 

Firſt, The Reaſon Carteſins aſſigns, viz. 
[ Prudentiz eſt nunquam illis plane conti- 
dere qui nos vel ſemel deceperunt. 'Tis 
a part of Prudence not to truſt them ar 
all, who have ſo much as once deceiv'd us] 
is utterly unworthy ſo Grear a Man: For, it 
diſcredits all Nature, for ſome few Men's 
Morality ; which is « ſtrange Argument for 
a Philoſopher, He that has bur once de- 
ceivd ns delignedly, i preſum'd to have 
done it out of Knavery ; and conſequently, 
may pot deſerve to be truſted the ſecond 
time, becauſe 'tis to be fear a he u« ſtill diſ- 
pes d to do the ſame again: But, what is this 
$ to 
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go Corporeal Nature, in» which -( takin? in 
all cireumflances) things are carry'd on from 
Proper Caules ts Proper Effefts, weak men 
are ſometimes deceiv'd by their Senſe; but 
Speculatrve or Learned men, who penetrate 
the Reaſons how the Senſes came to miſinform 
them, are. aware of thoſe undue circumſtan- 
ces, and by that means eaſily prevent the be- 
ing led by them into Errour, = 
2dly, No wiſe. man builds his Judgments 
barely on the Impreſſions made on his Sen(es, 
being taught by their Realon, as well as by 
" | the Sexes themſelves better 'circumſtan- 
+ | ced ( that wv, by Experience) that they do 
ſometime, decerve us. whence, they reſerve 
in their Minds certain 'xe (712 12, in what 
circumſtances we may truly give Credit to 
; | *heir Teſtimony, in what, wot. Now, ſince 
Exceptio firmat, Regulam, -t ſy their 1n- 
| | formation us to be Excepted againſt in (uch 
* | Circumſtances, 3s to acknowledge that in all 
5 | others they are tobe truſted. | 
l z3dly, As Art aoes fr oa the Learned 
from being Decerv'd by the Shortneſs of the 
» | Senſes in ſome Caſes, 'ſo (245 was ſaid late- 
, | 7) the Senſes themſelves do generally corrett 
( } the Falſe Fudgments they may have occaſion'd 
in weak People, For example, ( to uſe ſome 
of the Inſtances they objet,) a Brand whir« 
| led 
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led round repreſents « Circle of Fire, 4 
Stick in the water looks Crooked 3 « Square 
Tower ſeen a far off appears Round, ani 
Great *Bodies Little. But when the Seer 
comes near the Brand, 'the Tower and thol: 
Great Bodies, or beholds the Stick out of 
the water, he having now « more exatt Vien 
of them in better Circumſtances, u inform d 
certainly by the ſame Senſe, (and,if need be, 
by. others conſpiring with it, ) that the for- 
mer repreſentations were not ſincere 5 whence 
he eafily correfFs bis former Miſtakes. why 
then muſt the Senſes be =_ diſcarded 4 
Uſeleſs Servants for Knowleadye, and be bran- 
ded for conſtant Lyers and Deceivers © fince, 
if we apply them as we ought, they are the 
Proper Means to make us corrett theſe to 
forward Fudgments, which in improper Cir- 
cumſtances they may have occaſion's, Nay, 
they advance owr Knowledge accidentally 
even when they happen to milinform «; 
by ſtirring us up to enquire whence it came, 
that the right Impreſſions on them, from the 
Objetts, which were Cuſtomary, was thus per- 
verted, which, doubtleſs has been the Cane 
of very many New Knowledges in Natare. 
gthly, what i all this to Science, or ts 
' oy purpoſe * Foy 111 che Method to Science, 
we neither necd, nor do build owr JUDG- 
MENTS 
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MENTS on the Senſes alone. . All we re- 
quire is, that they convey into our Knowing 
Dower right A' PREHENSIONS or NO- 
TIONS of the things in Nature : And, this 
"tis Evident they muſt do, for thi', as they 
objeft, 4 Large Squere Steeple ſeen a far off 
ſeems Round 4ndLutle ; and therefore who 
Judges 4 ſuch is Deceiv'd ; yet it imprints 
traly in my Mind the Notion of Little and 
Round , 4nd, 'tis on theſe unmiſtakable NO- 
TIONS all our Science is built, apd our 
Judging right i# our Speculations us chiefly 
grounded 07 other P rinciples, 4s will be ſeen 
hereafter. 

Laſtly, Themſelves muſt either grant the 
Certainty of thoſe Impreſſions on the Sen{(es, or 
they muſt confe(s all their Ideas are nothing 
worth, For, ſince they hold that the Obiedts 
imprint Motions on the Fibres of the Senſes, 
which, making ſuch a Report ( as it were ) to 
the Soul, the Proper and || [agenit Ideas of || Medir. 3- 
ſuch a Body are either Excited in the Soul, 
or elſe are, as Cartefius elſewhere expreſſes 
it, Elicited, that s Produced by it, wpon the 
hint given it by ſuch s Motion ,, incaſe the 
Impreſſions cauſing ſuch Motions be not Sin- 
cere, and do not truly inform her, a wron 
Idea may come to be made uſe of, and ſo they 
can never heve any certain Knowledge of any 
thing. Has 
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Having thus got rid-of the Senſes giving 
1 notice of outward things,” by imprinting 
Notions in them, which Experience teaches 
us is the Ordinary Way of Knowing any 
thing ; it follows of courſe, that they muſt 
yecurr to Extraordinary w4ys by Inward 
means, or to Inward Light ; which « the 
Method of Fanaticks *in Religion, mhen 
they have rejetted the Ordinary ways of be- 
lieving their Proper Teachers, And, hence, 
the Carteſians tell us," they know there is a 
God, by the Divine Idea of | himſelf which be 
bas imprinted in them which i in other 
Terms, to ſay, that they have it ky Divine 
Revelation; for Knowledge, according to 
them, being caus'd inthem by thoſe Ideas, 
ney, confiſting formally in thoir having the 
Ideas of things in them; and GOD giving 
them thoſe Ideas without the help of Se- 
cond Cauſes, it follows that GOD #s the 
immediate Cauſe of all owr Knowledge; and, 
ſo, no thanks at all to the things in Nature, oy 
fo Natural Agents. Theſe 1deas 1 can 0b- 
ſerve by Carteſius's Diſcourſe, are either of 
Propoſitions, or elſe Simple Ideas. Of the 
former they ſay, that whatever we clearly 
aud diſtinitly conceive to be, i true. By 
which if they mean no more but that what- 
ever we know to be, i; or that we can- 
not 
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wot truly know that to be which is not, a+ 
thing is more (certain or more Evident by 
Common Senſe; onely they run counter in their 
Diſcourſe, «nd' make not the Underſtanding 
to be True, becauſe the Outward Thing is ſo, 
but they argue that theThing « thexefore thus 
or thus, becauſe the Idea in the Underſtan- 
ding is ſuch or ſuch; and, ſo, they ſeem to 
make Truth colifiſt, not in the Conformity of 
the Underſtangigg to the Thing, but in the 
Thing's being Conformable to the Idea in my 
Underſtanding 3 «s Carteſtus himſelf affirms 
in bis Anfwer to the Inſtances of Gaſſendus. 
F Hop ſolidly he argues from Simple Ideas 
© if #24y be ſeen by his Demonſtration of a Deity, 
” | hich he concludes to be, becauſe he has an 
3 

e 


Idea of a Being that has all Perfettions in 

it, amongſt which Exiſtence is one , which 
Idea he contends he could never have had 

"| from the Things without us, and therefore 
" | #t muſt have been imprinted by .GOD him- 
\ | ſelf Immediately, Is making which proof 
" || paſſable, tho' Carteſius exerts the ntmoſt of 
' his Great Wit, get this plain Diſcourſe will 
manifeſt how untoward and Inconcluſive it is. 
Ican have a Notien or Idea of Fins, ef non, 

and of PerfeGtion, aud Thing, and All, and 
la/tly of Exiſtence, and had 1 mot ſuch di- 
{tintt Ideas of all theſe, I conld not unaecr- 


ſtand 


Preface. 
fland the Meaning of thoſe Words , for an 
Idea can be - nothing but what's meant by 
thoſe words. Having diftint# [deas' of all 
theſe, I can compound a» Idea pf al rheſe, 
or frame an 1dea of a thing that has all Pee- 
fections in it, and Exiſtence among the refÞ: 
Ana this Idea is in my Mind, and the Effet# 
purely of my Mind, already imbud with 
thoſe Simple Ideas, and —_— ther , 
for 1 had it not from any one Thing direttly, 
nor dia I gather it by Diſcourſe from the Na- 
rares of Things I was pre-acquainted with. 
But how comes it, or how can he aroue that be- 
cauſe 1 have ſuch an 1dea fram'd by my Mind, 
it muſt exiſt without my Mind, or have 4 
Reality there : unleſs my Mind could Coynor 
Create Beings at hey pleaſure, as of t as I have 
4 deſire to compound ſnch Ideas Pogethey ? He 
plays wittily upon the word | Exiſtence. But 
we may con fider the Notion of Exiſtence, 


or ( which is all one) know the Meaning of 


thit word, and yet abſlraft whether it does 
actually put its Formal Eftet#hat is, whether 
that Exiſtence is exercis'd or not exercisd 
:n the thing : which conſideration alone ſpoils 
his whole Argument ; Let us pit a parallel, } 
have a complex 1dea of theſe words, My 
Debtor will pay me a HundredPounds to 
Morrow,at Ten a Clock, at his Goldſmirhs ; 

that 


| 
| 
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that is, 1 heve in my Mind the Meaning of 
all «heſe Werds ; and Exiltence is wece(ſar tm 
ly involv'd in the Meaning of thoſe words, 
for they ſignifie Determinate Perſons, Time, 
place, and Attion, all which involve Exi- 
ſence ;. will it therefore follow, that that A- 
tion of Paying me Money will be, becauſe my 
Idea includes the Exiſtence of that Action, 
ſo aeterminately cirewmſtanc'd? Tet upon his 
Knowledye of a Deity by this Demon(tration, 
depends, by his Di{conrſe, all the Knowledge 
he bas of any Trath, except perhaps of Ego 
Copgito. wharmeed was there to ran after 
whimſeys coyn'd in the Mint of our own Mind, 
to Demonſirate « Deity, when there are ſo 
many Clear Demonſtrations of it from ſolid 
Grounds in Nature ? 

It may ſeems barſh that 1 ſhould reſemble, 
thi. Carteſian Methid to Fanaticiſm, or 
pretend they bring « kind of Enthuſiaſm 
inzo Philoſophy, Les the ſo mach applauded 
Malbranche be my Compurgator. That 
very Ingenious and Eloquent Perſon, who 
bas a peculiar Talent of talking Non- 
ſence as prettily and plauſibly as any Man 
1 ever read, in his Preface to the Firſt Yo- 
lume of his Search afrer Truth, acquaints 
us with many Extraordinary things, which 
world no donbt ( as Bayes ſays) very much 

Ele- 


Preface. | 
Elevate 4nd Surprize an ordinary Reader, 
| Jn Common, he confounds all our Moral 
\ and Chriſtian Knowledges, which are imme- 
diately ordain'd to rai us towaras Heaven, 
and advance Virtue and Sandity, with the 
Speculative Knowledres belonging to meer 
Philoſophy , and moſt untowardly miſapplies 
the' ſoyings of the Scriptures and Fathers, 
which were never meant for his purpoſe,, 
but in order to Devotion, or Myſtical Theo- 
logy, ( nay to the Beatifical State of GOD's 
manifeſting his Divine Eſſence to the Saints 
in Heaven) to the Maxims and Methoas by 
which we are to attain Human Science. 1 
particular, ſpeaking [his own ſenſe, according 
ro the Cartelian DotFrine ;, he tells us, we 
mult judge of things by the pure Ideas 
of the Mind 3 whereas, 7 ſbould rather have 
thought that we ou2ht to guide our Thoughts, 
and juage of them, 'by the Conformity they 
have to the Things in Nature: ſince we are 
ſure Creative Wiſdom made them, and im- 
planted Truth in them whereas, "ti. Un- 
certain whether GOD or our whimſical Fax- 
cies onve us our Ideas; and, tis certain the 
arc the Off-ſpring of the later, if they be 
not conformable to the Things without us. 
He tells us farther that, All Sciences are 
learned by the Attention of the Mind, 
* which 
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which is-nothing -buvies Returniand Con-! 
verſion towards God, who onely can teach. 
vs Ttuth'by theManifeſtarion of ;bis Sub-. 
ſtance: 7 am chrartily glad to knows, that 
Euclid-a»d Archimedes were converted 29 
God," and that they mete ſo infinitely Happy 
44" to "ſee God's Subſtance ( which 13 his Ej- 
fence) \jo manifcſtly;” He proceeds, Men 
muft::look within themſelves, and. draw 
near unto the' Zight rhat ſhines there con. 
tinually, that their :Rea'on' may be the 
more" Humnnated. -- the Mind ought to 
examin all Human Sciences by the Pare 
Light of Truth which -guides 1t,, without 
hearkening_- to'ithe: Falſe; "and. confuled 
Teftimomies of the pojn k — Thoſe that 
hear us do: not learn the Truths we 1peak 
totheir Ears, unle(s he that d:ſcover'd them 
» ftous; (be means GUD the Giver of Ideas) 
do reveal them at the ſame time 7o the 
Mind.” $0 that all Science it ſeems, comes 
[by Divine Revelation. To what end then 
- Y are Texthers, Profeſſours,. Schools and Unis 
verſivies, if,” when we have done what we 
tan by aH owr Teaching and Learning, #0- 
thinz "bus Divine. Revelation: muſt do rhe 
beſine(s, 07 gain #5. any SLIence. But now 
he advances to 4 higher point. The Mind 
{:d ] ( [#35 
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( lays be) « immediately, and after « very 
ftritt manner United to God; nay, after a 
ſtriker and more Eſfſe##ie/- manner. than 
with the Body. Now, if this be true, 1 
dare affirm that the Mind is more Uni- 
red to Ged Naturally, thay our Savionr's 
Humanity was Supernaturally 2x4 Miracu- 
louſly. For, This was but United Hypoſta- 
tically, or according #0 the Suppolitum, or 
Perſon of the Eternal word , whereas, by 
this netw philoſophy, every Human Mind 
United Eſſentially ts God, that is to the God- 
head it ſelf. For, to be wnited Ellentially 5s 
for one Eſſence to be waited to another E(- 
ſence, #hat is, to be one or the lame Efſence 
with the Divine Eflence, was ever ſwel 
Quakeriſm heard of emeng Philoſophers ! 
Or, plain honeſt Human pes ſo ſubtiliz'd 
and exhal'd into Myſtick Theology, by Spiri- 
nal Alchymy ! 

Tet, #0 ſay True, this «very Conſonant i 
the Dottrine of Ideas. They flight the In- 
ſtruftion of - Nature, they (corn to be behok 
ding to their Senſes, and Outwards Objetts x 
whrch forces them wpon Introverſion, «xd #0 
obſerve ( as the ſame Anthony ſays) what E- 
ternal Truth tells us in the Reoeſſes of our 

Reaſon that is, in their Darling Ideas. 
Now 
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Now common. Reaſon ever taught mz, and 
tuery Man who aid but reflett upon what 
paſſes within bis Underſtanding, rhat the 
Proper and Effe Fual wiy to gain 8 Clear 
and. Diſtint# Knowledge of onr Simple Noti- 
ons, is to make DEFINITIONS of them ; 
and there are moſt Certain Rules of Art, 
how thoſe Definitions may be fram'd, But, 
this was too Ordinary 4 way to pleaſe Minas 
ſo Extraordiaarily Elevated as theſe Gentle- 
men pretend tobe bleſs'd with, The higheſt 
Flights of Nature do flag, it ſeems, too low for 
their Supernatural pitch, nor can reach the 
Degrees of their Elevation ebove our dull Ho- 

izon, They are Tnſpir'd with Heeven-im- 
Banted Ideas, and, ſo, they have" no more 
to do but retire their Thoughts into the In- 
ward Recelles of their Mind, embelliſb'd and 
guilded with theſe Shining Innate Ideas, and 
their work # done without any. need of De- 
finitions made by ſublunary Art. Somne- 
times 1 am apt to think, that they had re 
courſe to theſe Spiritual Pojurtraitures, out of 
deſpair of explicating any other way the El- 
ſences of Things, or in what they conſiſted 5; 
and,1 fear two of our Learned men lately men- 
tiow'd, apprehend them to be In{crwable and 


In-explicable. Whereas, ſpeaking of Eſſewces 
ow [d 2] in 
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Preface, 
in Common, 1 as" aſſure them, that nothing 
can be plainer ;' dnd that every Clown were 
he interrogated orderly, ' tontd give us the 
true Eflences,-or ( which is the ſame). the 
tris Natures of the things he i converſant 
with. For, whatever a7, 2h Mankixd call 
aud eſteem any Bodies, ſuch or ſuch Things 


in Diſtinttion from all others, « truly their 


Eſſence; or, ( fo ſpeak in the Language of « 
Philoſopher ) let bat Matter be determin'd 


by fuch a Complexion of Accidents, with thut 


Harmony or Proportion of parts, connetted 


with that Conſtancy, that it i fit to att « 


Diſtin#t part upon Nature's | ftage, or per- 
orm its Primayy Operation ; that Complexi.- 
on of Actidents; (1 ſay ) is truly the Eſſente 
of that Boay, of the Pormi that eonftitntes it 
ſuch an Ens, or ſich a Part of, or in, Nature. 

Perhaps the Carteſians will fay, they allm 
Definitions" to make their Ideas Clear ani 
DiſtinCt, But how can this there ? Defini- 
tions are the Effeits of Art, whereas theſe 
Ideas «re imprinted by: God's. Hand who gave 
them their Nathre, and* Cartefius ſays ex- 
preſly, they are Ingenitz,' ' This being þo, 
and GOD's immediate works being Perted, 
and thoſe Ideas being intended to give them 
Knewledae, they can need nothing to make 
them 


| Preface. + 
them, mare Clear and Diſlinit, nor conſequent» 
ly can the Uſers of them have any occaſion for 
Definitions, unleſs perhaps to explain their 
Ideas to .z who think we have a firmer Ba- 
lis to build. them on, than thoſe Ideas of 
theirs, Nature gives the Ground, and Art, 
the: Rules to make them : And they are ſuch 
neceſſary Inſtruments to true and ſolid Sci- 
ence, that 1 could*wiſh for the Improvement 
of. Knowleage, that our Uni verſities would ap- 
point 4 Committee of Learned Men to com- 
pile a Dictionary of Definitions for the 
Notions we uſe. in all parts of Philoſophy 
whatever. Monlievr de Furetiere has at- 
tempted to jerform this for all words what- 
ever, in Three Volumes ; Out of which may 
be. Collefted thoſe that make for our purpoſe ; 
which being, by the Foynt-labour and Concur- 
rence of the Per jou deputed, Examined ; if 
faulty, Amende » aud propos'd to the world : 
it could not fail of advancing Science highly, 
In carrying forward ſuch a Noble Work, and 
ſo Beneficial to Mandkind, 1 ſhould willingly 
contribute my Quota of Endeatours, nor 
think my pains. better teſtow'd in any thing 
1 know of, For Definitions explicating or 
unfolding the Nature of the Thing, and 
«ll Proper Caules and EttcCts. being ſo neary 
[d 3 | ty 


Preface. 
ly ally'd to the Natwre of the Thing, it fol- 
ows that there lies involv'd in the Defpniti- 
ons, al E | ove and Proper Middle Terms, 
ro demonſtrate whatever belonps to the Notl- 
on Defin'd, if Right Logick and ffudioms' Ip: 
auftry be not wanting. bi 
He blames $t. Auſtin, and wiſhes he had 
not attributed to External Bodies all rhe 
ſenſible Qualities we perceive by their 
means. Andwhy? Becauſe (ſays be) they 
are not clearly contain'd in the Idea he. 
 hadof Matter. what Idea St. Auſtin had of 
Matter # little to purpoſe ; but, if he pro+ 
zerded conſequently to bis Thongs, he coald 
net conceive the Firſt Matter to be ſuch us they 
pnt theirs tobe, Foy, what Man of Common 
Senſe can frame any Idea of a Thing that 
hs onely Extenſion iz it ; bnt is not to any 
degree either Denſe or Rare, Eafie or Hard 
to, be Divided, Fluid zor Solid, Soft nor 
Hard 7 &c. And, if their Quaint Ideas ard 
Clear and Diſtinf Conceptions, which ſeem 
zo be the Ground of all their witty Diſconr- 
ſes,' or Divine Revelations | & Malbranche 
calls them) of *Science, br no Wiſer or Soli- 
der than this, which #«, or ſbowld be the 
thief Subjet# of their Phyſicks, 1 ſhall dare 
Fo affirm, that they are in plain Terms moſt 
| riaten- 
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ridiewlows and moſt unintelligible Fopperies , 
4 1 have ſhown «t large in my Appendix. 
And, indeed, how ſhould we make any Clear 
Ides of their Matter when themſelves ſpeak 
Contradittions concerning it ; as may be ſeen 
hereafter, p. 417. where 1 ſhali hope 1 have 
demonſtrated that their Fore'd Silence, Open 
Prevarications, and perfett Inconſiftency in 
gelling us the Intrinſecal Nature of that 
Firſt Matter of theirs, has render'd them 
utterly Incapable of explicating any Boay i” 
Natare. Nor can we need any greater Con- 
firmation, that their Natural Philoſophy is 
wtterly Unprincipled and Unaccounteble in 
the moſt Eſſential part of it, than to obſerve 
that neither Carteſius himſelf, nor Regi- 
us, Rohault, Regis, . Le Grand, »or any 
of that School 1 have met with,” have ( i 
1 muſt think) been Able to pive ws any 
Light of it ; ſince they neither Attempt, nor 
Mention it ; which ſhows they are at an utter 
Loſs about the Primordial "Conſtitution of 
their Firfl Matter 5 of which, notwithſtan> 
ding, they acknowledge all their Three Ele» 
, | men's, and, conſequently, all Nature was 
made. % 

Theſe few Parti:ulars ( omitting innnme« 
| | rable others) 1 pave thought fit to hint, to 
| [ d 4] ſhow 
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ſbow that the' Method 40 Science, which the 
Great Cartclius follows w wtterily, Incompe- 
tent to attain it," and that the Scheme of his 
DotFrine.'#s merely a piece of Wite , That 
which gives it moſt Credit 15, that, hs Suppo- 
ſitions grauted, he proceeas conſequently, it 
the loca parts of it. which are purely 
Mathematical. But, mhat ſgnifies that y,af 
he neither ob(erves True Logick in. laying 
his Principles ; nor Nature z# ks Phylcks, Nl Z 
which he capnot pretend to do, unle(s he gives | i 
ks 4 particular account of the Infrinſecal.Con- || n 
ſtitation of hu Firſt Matter, upon which allae- I (: 

FI 
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pends, AT ask,1 ſay again,his Followers neither 
will ever attempt, nor can paſſibly perform by 
his Principles, 44 us ſbown at large in my Ap- 
penaix, | 
Tet it muſt be confeſs d, that thoſe kind of || i 
Diſcourſes are very Plauſible and Taking with || 7 
the Middling ſort of Readers ; and with ſuch || 
who are much pleas'd with a Melodious Gingle || b 
of words, prettily laid together with Neat | 0; 
Eloquence, Quaint wit, ang Unuſual Remarks, 
For thoſe kind of Embelliſhments de- divert || p 
the Reader, make the Authours paſs for Curi- | 
0us men, and bear a fine Appearance of Truth; Þ « 
Ul they ceme ro be ſcann'd Exatthy, rand | « 
graſp d cloſe: by Severe Reaſon reducing theme 
| | F 


Preface. 
- Prigdiples i «1d Connexion of 'Terms; 
#hich done, it will be found that they afford 
t4-the Learner. who ſincerely ſeeks for Trath, 
wothing. but: certain Bright Flaſhes: or. . Co- 
xaſcations 3: which do indeed for 4 time. da- 
zle the Fancy; but they ſettle in the Tude- 
mept-no Conſtant Steady. Light # direc 
them in their: Way #0 true Science.  Far- 
s F175 1 uſb declare, for the Honour of our 
| Z=9{{b Genius, that,, tho' we. do not match 
| che French ip the Finery,' Gajity, and Neat- 

neſs, of . #þcir. delivering their Conceptions 

(4. Talent v1 which they arg very Excellent) 
| any more than. we do-in our \ Outward Garh, 
| || and Dreſs.z, yet, that there are more Solid 
- | Produttions,. well built Truths, and more Fu 

dicioys \and Ingenious Thoughts of bis own 
" I in. 0ur + Learned Comntryman Myr, Locke's 
| Treatiſe, Entitmed, An 'Efday concerning 
4 
1 


Human Underſtandigg, than ( «s far as 1 

have obſerv'd) is found ingreat Multitudes 

of ſuch fl:ght Diſcourſers \put together. 
; We are came. now. to conſider the Other 
+ || pretended Method, to Science, mbich is the 
- | way of Experiments or. Induction... -Cox- 
; | cerming which, ( not to repeat what 1 have 
{ Þf «ccafionally,. by way. of . Reaſon," aliedg'd 4+ 
- Nl £4inft if in my following Book) 1 need ſay no 
WS, | more, 
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more; but that Matter of- Fact. 


fifted by Principles, « arrerly- Is 


#niverſal Conclaſion 


* The very Title of which laborious work 

y 6th that himſelf dia not ' think” Science 
was attainable by that Method. Por, if we 
veflet# well on what manner ſuch pieces are 
writ, we ſhall find that it is, (as he calls #t) 
wmeerly Hiſtorical, and Narretive- of Parti- 
cular Obſervations; from which to deduce 
Univerſal Concloſuns is ngeinſt plain Ls 
ick, and Common Senſe. To aim at Science 
ſwch « Method, may be reſembled to the 
Stway of finding out the Phi rs Stone, 
The Chymiſt tights on many Uſeful end Pro- 
miſing things by the way which feed bimewith 
falſe hopes, xd decoy him farther ; but he 
Feill falls ſhort of bis End. - What man of 
any paſt, or of owr preſent Curioss Age, did 
ever fo excell in thoſe Induſtyious and In 
penious > ret as that Honoar of our 
Natin, the Incomperable Mr. Boyle ? ; 
after 


| ſhows ev 
dently, that this Method, alone, and Une. 
tem 
or Unable to begtt Science. - For," what om 
i» Natwral Philoſophy, 
(in knowing which kind of Traths Science 
gonfiſts) has been Demonſtrated by Experi. 
ments, ſince the the time that Great may, 
Sir Francis Bacon, writ h:s Natural Hiſto 
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P _ fo ; : 
ter he had ranſackd all the hidden Re 
ceſſes of Naturt, as far 4s that Way could 
carry lym, he was ſtill « $c in his 
Principles of Natural Philoſophy , nor could, 
with rhe utmoſt Inquijerveneſs, prattic'd by 
ſo great a Wit, arrive at any Certain Know- 
ledge whether there was 4 Vacuum or wo: 
And certainly, - we cam exper} mo Science 
from ſuch 'a ' Methid that tan give ws no 
Certain Knowledot, whether in ſuch a Space 
rberr be Something, oy Nothing : which, 
ax others, ſhould be the moſt eafily Di- 

guiſhable z»4 'Knowable, Leftly, we 
may obſerve, that when an Experiment, or 
( which « the ſame) «4 Mitter of Fa in 
Nature is diſcover 'd, we art never the nearer 
tndnine what is Yhe Ptoper Cauſe of ſuch 
an Efteft, into which we may certainly re- 
fund it; which, and ontly which, is the 
myt of SCIENCE, For, Gaſſcndus will 
explicare it according to his Principles, Cat- 
tefius, 4trording to hisz the Noble Sir Ke- 
helin Digby, «nd his moſt Learned Maſter. 
Albius, ( whom 1 Fudge to have follew'd the 
trac Ariſtotelian Primiples) according to 
theirs 3 So that, after ll, the effigning the 
True Nateral Caule for that Effef?, and ex- 
plicating it right, muſt be Decided by way of 


Rea- 
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Reaſon z that. ts, ty Dempnſyevigg ſo] 
whoſe Fringe of Natural. Philoſophy are 


True, axd , yohd.; «nd engly, He or Ti bty, s 
who can approve _ their Prenciples #0, be S 
ſuch, can pretend to explicate that Natural © 
Production right by reſolving it into its Prof / 
per Cauſes, or to have Science how 'tis done Ml *. 
and, however. the Experimental Men me; i > 
highly Commepaable in other Reſpetts, yet > 

4 


oxely thoſe who can lay Juſt Claim to True 
Principles, and make out their, Title to them, 
can, be truly held Natural PHIL 0$S0-jf © 
PHERS, which ſufficiently ſhows that th W 
way of Experiments caunet be 4 True ME- þ 
THOD TO. SCIENCE, * | 


But to leave other Men's Failings, 4ua : 
Retury home to my Self, To obviate the © 
Superficial Ways of Reaſon, [0 magnify'd by v7 
other Speculaters, 1 have endeavoar'd totake || 
the quite Contrary Method; - «nd hgve {aid ly 
my Diſcourſes as deep as 1 could poſlibly ; 
and, perhaps, it will be thought 1 have over- E 
done in thoſe about Identical Propoſitions; | 
for which yet 1 ſhall hope, the Reaſons 1 have x 
given there tin that procedgye, will pear me P j 
out and j* iſie me, For the ſame induce- P } 
ment 'I have very frequently arawn my Ate y 
guments from Metaphylicks , being well aſ- & 
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Preface. 
* ufed that fucrh Mediums 'dv make the Di- 
conrſes, built” dn them; approach- neareſt to 
Self-evidence.' © Nor do:1 fear it fhonld be 
ebjefed," thet, in a Logical Treatiſe, my 
ſuch Inſtances and Corollaries as . entren 
ſl por, and make an In-road into divers other 
"WW Sciences. Rather, 1 muſt profeſs that I held 
it 4 preciſe Duty in my Circumſtances , be- 
catiſe Logick, 'or the Art of Reaſoning, be- 
ing a Common Inſtrument to attain all Sci- 
"Nl ence, 1 was to ſhow how it was, upon occaſion, 
ta be Apply'd to as many of them as 1 could; 
ſo 1 do_not make unreaſonable Excurſions Fo 
hunt '” them in Foreign Subjefts, but that 
| they light Naturally in my way, Laſtly, 1 
| 1hought it became 4 Lover of Peace and Uni- 
on among Chriſtians to endeavour they ſhoutd 
not wrangle about Equivocal Words, ſo their 
1 Meanings be. juſtifiable. AA : 
In a word, tis Connexion of Terms which 
iy 1 onely eſteem as Proper to advance Science. 
where 1 find not ſuch Connexion, and the 
' | Diſcourſe grounded on Seli-evident Princi- 
- | ples, or ( which is the ſame) on the Meta- 
phyſical Verity of the Subjett, which engages 
the Nature of the Thing, 1 neither expect 
Science can be gaind, nor the Method to 
2 | Science E/tabliſh'd, But, 1bis done, 1 make 
account 


Preface. : 
&tcount both the one andthe ather may be 
: hoped for. How well t have behev'd my ſelf 
in attempting this, is left to the Fudoment 
of thaſe who are the Proper Umpires in (uch 
Matters, 1 mean your ſelves, 


Your True Honourer 


and Hamble Seryant, 
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SCIENCE. 


BOOK I. 


LESSON I. 


Of Notions, or the very Firſt Ground on 
Which all Science is bull, 


I, E experience, that Impreſſions are 
wW made upon our Senſes, and that 
thoſe Impreſlions are Different, ac- 
cording to the different Nature 

of the Objefts that imprint them. 

2. We experience allo, that rhoſe Impreſſions 
do not ſtay in tne O«ward Senſes, but reach the 
Soul, and affect »t, 
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3. Every thing. being received according to 
the nature of the Subject that receives it, andthe 


nature of the Soul being a Capacity of Knowledge , 


hence, thoſe Impreſſions mult ſo aftect the Soul, as 
to cauſe ſome kind of Knowledge in ber, how 
rude and Imperfect ſoever it may yet be. 

4+ The Impreſſions from Objects that afteft the 
Senſes, and by them the Sou], do carry the very 
Nature of thoſe Objects along with them, and im- 
print them in the Soul : which Prints, or, as it 
were,Stamps4as received in the Underſtanding, we 
call 2otions. | 

5. Wherefore 1Vet:ons are the Firſt and Rudeſt 
Dranghts of Knowledge; being moſt S:mple, and 
Naturally wrought in the Soul by the ſtrokes of 
occurring Objects, without any Induſtry or Attive 
Concurrence on our part. 

6. That theſe Notzons are the very Natures of 
the Thing, or the 7 hing it ſelf exiſting in us 7: 
zcliettally, and not a bare [dee or Similitude of 
It, appears hence evidently, that when we ſay 
interiourly, or judge A Stone # hard, we do not 
intend to aſhrm, That the Likeneſs or Idea of a 
Stone is hard, but the very Srone 3t ſelf. And 
were it not ſo, the Propoſition would be falſe ; 
(for the Simiiitude of a Store in our Mind js nt 
Hard:) whereas yct we are well aſſur'd that Pro- 
poſition is 4 rue, | 

7. Again, we experience, that we conſider, 
Judge, and d1j/-ourſe,of the very Thing it ſelf, and 
of its very {Vatrre; Which (theſe being Inte- 
rjour or Immanent Acts, bred and perfeted within 
our Soul ) we could not do, unleſs the Objcets of 
thoſe Acls, or che very 1knes themſelyes were 
there. 8, Laſt» 
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$. Laſtly, It cannot be deny'd, but that we have 
in our Soul the full and compleat Senſe ot c/4 
Propoſition, and Notions of every diſtinct part of 
it, Viz, | There & in me the Idea or Likeneſs of a 
Srove.] Therefore there is in me ſomething ſig- 
nified by the word {| Srone] not only diltinct 
from /dea and Likeneſs, but moreover Relatively 
Oppoſite to it, as the thing Repreſented is to thar 
which repreſents it ; which can be nothing bug 
the very Stone 38 ſelf. 

9. Nor need it cauſe any Wonder,that the ſame 
Ens or Tring may have diverſe Manners ol Exilt- 
ing ; one Corporeal, the other Intellectual or Spi- 


ritual; ſince the Thing (v, g. Perer) * abſtracts, 
even from Exiſtence it /e!f , for *tis not found in ,, - 
the Notion or Meaning of that word, that the 5. 


Thing ſignified by it Exiſts, or not Exiſts; muc\! 
more then does the Notion of / hing abltract troin 
(that is, 1s Indifferent to) all Aarmers of Exilt- 

Ing. 
= The words Notion, Simple Apprehenſ;on, 
Conception, and Meaning, are all ſynonymous terms, 
They are called Notzovs, becauſe they are the 
Parts or Elements of Knowledge ; which, put and 
conlider'd togetherzy make Cozmrron, wialch is 
Proper and Compleat Knowledye They are 
calFd Szmple Azprebenſiins, to diſtinguilh them rrom 
JTudg mc1:ts, Which are compounded vi more Now {= 
ons, and belong to the ſecond Operarion of our 
Underſtanding. Or rather, becaute by them we 
ſimply or barely Appreverd, thats, liy hold or, 
or take into us the thinz, about wkich we a'cer- 
wards Judge or Oitcourſe. They are cal'd 
Htanings, becauſe they atfect the 44nd, which 
B 2 only 
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only can mean or zntend;, or elſc, in relation to 
the Words whoſe Meanings they are. They are 
called Conceptrons, in order to the Power, which, 
impregnated by the Object, - concezves or (as It 
were) breeds them as the Embryos of Knowledge, 
Lally, they are ſaid to he the Natures of the Things, 
becauſe (as was ſhewn) they are ſuch eſſentially and 
formally; in nothing differing from them, but 
only that they connotate a new Manner of Exifſt- 


, Which * is Extrinſecal to the Thing, and to © 
the Nature or Eſſence of it. i 
The word [ /aca] is the leaſt proper, becauſe 
it ſeems to ſignifie a bare Similirude;, unleſs the ©* 
Uſers of it would expreſs themſelves to take it tl 
ia thar ſence in which we take the word [| Norton] ; 


here ; or, as we uſe to underſtand it when we 
ſay, that the /dea*s of all things were in the Di-I| 
vine Intelleft before they were created ; that is, A 
their very Eſſences, 4 

Ii. Notions are called Simple Apprehenſions, not b 
from the Fewneſs of the words that expreſs them, 
nor from their not having any Grammatical Com- || " 
poſition or Sy-tax in them : but, from the nature or Þ| ? 
manner of. this Operation of our Underſtanding, 
For, ſince (as was ſaid) they are called S:mpl: 
-prribenſions, becauſe by them we ſimply or bare: 
ly apprehend or lay hold of the Nature of the 
Thing intellectually; it matters not how mary 
or how few the words are, ſo we do no more 
than meerly Apprebend or 1 ake the Meaning of 
the Words, or the Notions, into our Minds, 
wichout J««dzing or Diſconrſing of them. Whence, 
We may have a ſimple Apprebenſion of a long Sen- 
tence, nay, ot a whole Sermon or a great Book; 
as 
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as long as we do not ſet our ſelves to Judge or 
Diſcourſe of the Truth or Falſhood of what's ſaid 
or Writ ; but purely to Apprehcnd the Sence or 
Meaning of the Speaker or Writer. N 

12, Notions being the Natures of the Mines 
in us, have neither Truth nor Falſhood in them 


formally; ſince they do neicher affirm or deny 


(only with Speeches are capable of Formal Verity 
or Falſity) any more than does the T hing it ſelf 
as it ſtands in Nature, or out of the Underſtand- 
ing- 
13, All the Verity they have is their Metapby/7- ; 
cal Verity» or their being truly what they are, And 
they partake this from the /dea's in the Divine 
Underſtanding, from which they unerringly flow, 
and which are eſſentially Unchangeable. By 
which we ſee how the God of Truth is the ſole 
Author of all the Truth that is in us, and how 
he does (ordinarily) communicate it to us, v3z, 
by Fixing unalterably the Natures or Efences of 
Things ; . from which, being #5 Eftabl:{l*4 and 
imprinted on our Minds by our Senſes; all Science 
and Truth in us have their Certainty originally. 

14. All true Sc:ence being thus built on the 
Immovable Stability of the Eſſences or Natures-of 
Created Beings,” it follows neceſſarily, that all 
Diſcourſes that are not Agreeable to the Natures 
of Things, and Gro»nde4 on them, are Frothy, 
Incoherent, and Falſe, and, if purſued home, muſt 
be found to have a Contradiction for their Firſt 
Principle, in regard they make the Natures of 
Things to be what they are net, 
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1 5. Wherefore Netions being the Natures of the 
Things in our Underſtanding, the Merhod to pur- # 
ſue True Science is, to attend and hold heedful- 
ly anfſſei to thoſe Notions which the Things 
without us have imprinted or ſtamp'd in our 
Minds; and to be very careful leſt [Imaginations 
(which are the Offsprings of Fancy, and do oft 
miſrepreſent the Thing) do delvde us, or the} 
Equivocation of Words draw us aſide, and make| 
us Ceviate from thoſe Genuine and Nature inſtilPd 
Notions. 


COROLURIES. 


Corol, 1. Hence is ſeen how U.reaſonable the 
Scepticks are wiio enCeaveur tO underinue all 
Science, by pretepding rÞ4i all our Notions are 
Lincertain. For they berg cansd by Natural 
Impreſſions op our Senſes, tnvie Men may as well 
pretend, that Water does not wer, or Fire burn, 
as that the Objects work not their ſeveral Effects 
vpo:: our Senſes. If they contend, that, every 
Man's individual - Temper being different, our 
Notions mult therefore differ 1 ſome Degree in 
every Man, they oppoſe not us, who ſay the 
fame, nor will this break any ſquare, in our 
Diſcourſing and our Underſtanding one another; 
for few Men (perhaps none) can reach. theſe In- 
dividual Dihtcrences, nor conſcquently mean them 
or itiecnd to ſpeak of them when they diſcourſe. 
Put, it they lay they are nct the ſame in all Men 

hoe Senfes os imaginaticn we ng difordered 
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by ſome Accidental Diſeaſe) ſubltantially and 
the main ; then, beſides what has been now al- 
ledged, they are confuted by this, that Mankind 
has now for ſome thouſands of Years held Con- 
verſation with one another, yet it was never ob- 
ſerv*d that they could not underitand one ano- 
thers Meaning in Diſcourſe about Natural Objects; 
or if any hap'd to occurr which was Ambiguous, 
that they could not make their N.:19ns known by 
Explications; or if there had been ſome notable 
variation in their Netions, (as when to [Cterical 
perſons, all things ſeem yellow, or ſweet thinzs 
bitter to depraved Taſts) the Miltzke can eaſily 
be made manifeſt and correfted by the Standard 
of the Generality of Mankind, who {ture rhem 
of their Miſappreheaſion ; and of Learced Men 
particularly, who find the Cauſe of their Miſtake 
to proceed from ſome Diſeafe perverting Na- 
ture, or ſome Circumſtances of the unduly-pro- 
poſed Object, or of the Aed:nmy or from our 
Inability to reach to ſome minute Conliderations 
belonging to irs Compoſition, Figure, 7c. which 
hinder not our having Science of 1t in other 
Caſes. 


Corol, II. Hence alſo is ſhewn the Vanity of 
that Tenet that maintains the Pre-exiltence of 
Souls, as far as it depends on this Ground, That 
Knowledges are only Excired or Awaken'd (as it 
were) by the Objects working on the Senſes, and 
not /-:pranted there by them. For, this Groun 1 
ſhakes, by manifeſting the Ways and Means laid 
by Nature to b-2et thoſe Knowledges in the Sonl, 
and convey them thither from the Objefts. Be- 
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ſides, (which overthrows all their Hypotheſis) the 
Knowledge that | am hic & nunc thus affected, 
cannot with any ſence be pretended to have been 
Fre-exiſtent to the Time and Place in which that 
Particular Knowledge was made; ſince neither 
ehat Time nor (perhaps) Place was then in Being, 
Whence it follows, that the Soul can gain ſome 
new Knowledges, and this by the Senſes ; and if 
any or ſ»me, why not, with equal reaſon, all that 
the ſame Senſes can receive from Oljetts imprin: 
ccd in her ; which (as far as it depends on this 
way of inſtilling Knowledge ) may reach in a 
manner al ut, ard ty the aſſiſtance of Re- 
flexion, Diſfrcm fe and Art improving it, inay 
ſtretch it felt much tarther. 


Corol. 111. From this whole Diſcourſe it ap» 
pears, that whatever other Method of attaining 
Science ſome may propoie, however it may ſeem 
witty, and cone piece of their DoCtrine be con- 
ſonant to the ather, and all of chem conſequent 
to the Principles the, lay , yet ut will, | ſay, evi- 
derrly appe-r, that tre v ay they take can never 
be that which Gop and Nature have laid to in- 
graft Knowledge in ns. Whence, tho? ſuch Diſs 


courſers may ſhew much Art, yet, in reality, and . 


if it be examirn'd to the bottom, all their Plauſi- 
ble Contexture and Explication of their own 
Scheme, will be found no better than the r#-ning 
pretty ſtrains if Diviſion upon no Ground ;, ſince their 
pretended Knowledges do not begin with, nor 
grow up orderly from the Natures of the Things 
themſelves,or from our Natural Notions, which are 
the Sceas of Science, 
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Covol, IV. Our Diſcuurie here abſtrafts from 
hat Queſtion, Wacther ſenhble Qualities are In: 
erertinthe Occ or in the Se-tz 1 ? [t isenough 
or my purpoſe that the Objects work upon the 
Senſes, 10 as to imprint by ther means ſeveral No: 
ions in the Mind. Yert,1do not ſee how Mr. Hobbs 
Proves (tor he does not ſo much as attempt it) 
hat Light coming from the Obje&t does not car- 
y away with it ſome Particles of it; ſince we 
2xperience, that the Sun beams dry up great Ponds, 
which they could not do, unleſs they did, when 
refleted, dip their dry Wings in that moiſt RKle> 
ment, and return with ſome Particles of Water 
into the Air ; which, when multiply*d, arc condens 
ſed afterwards into Clouds : And 1 believe it will 
be granted, that the Sun-beams 1eflected from the 
Moon bring along with them moiſt Vapours. 
» WM Much leſs is it conceivable. that in Smells and 
1 © Taſts nothing at al) of the Nature of thoſe Oh- 
l 


HG 
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jects ſhould be convey'd by the Nerves to the 
Brain, but only a certain kind of torr »y, Tis 
, BE not my task to defend the Opinions of School» 
- © men, nor thoſe of vulgar Philoſophers, which he 
- BE impugns, but to mind my owr, bulineſ<, T ho? had I 
; E amindto loſe a little time, it were eaſie to [hew, 
{ | chat he ſeems to miſtake 9/'-along our "+: eprrnv's 
for what 1s percer*d of the Ibjet: An might 
3 eaſily deny, that Colour (for example) is » thing 
but Light ; and affirm taar *r:« fnch a difpr frrion 
in the ſurface of a Body, Fiem?'d thns or. thus 
with Parts and Pores, as is apt toreflect more or 
leſs of the Light, and then to aſſert, that that 
Diſpoſition of the Surface is truly and really /nhe- 
rent in the 0: j:5t or Body it ſelf, —ſcd hec obzter. 
LE 5- 
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LESSON II. 


of the Diſtinflion of Natural Notions, ani 
of the Reducing them under Ten Common 


Heads, 


TS | 25 individual Thing not only (as was ſaid) 
Leſf. ve * imprints a Notion of it ſelf in our Minds, 
*- but many. diverſe Notions, according to the Va- 
rions Impreſſions it makes upon the .ſame or di- 
yerle Senſes, This is manifeſt by Experience; 
for we find that an Orange (for example) cau- 
ſes in us the ſeveral Notions of Yellow, Heavy, 
Round, Juicy, Hard, &c, 

2. We can conſider One of thoſe Notions, 
without conſidering the Others. For we expe 
rience, that we can abſtra the Notion of Round 
from the notion of Heavy, (or any of the reſt) 
and Conſider it «part, and Diſcourſe of it ac- 
cordingly. 


( 3.) Note, That fince the Objet or Thing 
in our Underſtanding is capable of beiog 
conſider*d diverſly, hence [Notion] gets 
the name of [Conſiderability] and diverſe 
Notions are ſaid to be diverſe Conſidera- 
bulzzies of the Thing; which yer is no 
more but the ſame Thins as aiver(ly con 
p$aer'd. 
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s. Whether or no there be any Knower of a 
ſuperiour Order, that can at one [Intuitive View 
comprehend the whole thing. yet *cis certain that 
our Soul, in this ſtate, can have no Science of 
any thing, otherwiſe than by theſe Abſtratted 


ſeen ſhortly) we have no Notion of any Object, but 

by Impreſſions on the Senſes, and thoſe [mpreſſi- 

ons do differently affeft us, and fo breed D ferent 
or A-ſtratted Notions ;, *tis manifeſt that we tal 
ds, 10 otherwiſe know any thing here,but by Diffgrchr,, 

/2-Þ that is, A:ſtratted, Partial or Inadequate Netior5, 

di- 4- *Tis neceſſary to Science, that it be D:ſt:itf 

e:;} and Clear, and not Groſs and Cfuſ-d. This is 

zu} evident from the very Terms; for Scienc# ſignl- 

ry, fies a Diſf:ntt and Clear Knowledge. 

5- Our Soul cannot in this ſtare wield more 
ns, Notions at once, nor coſfjd-r them, or D1jconrſe 
ef clearly of them roger er ; of rather, indeed, not 
ni} at al. This will appear eviieatly, by an eaſie 
| reflexion on our Interiour : For, we ſhall find, that 
c-f| we can Diſcourile of each ſiyie abſtracted No- 

tion in an Orange v:z, on its Bignels, Round» 
neſs, Colour, T aſt, fc. But if we woutd go 
nz about to Coniider or Diſcovr fe of 11s Roundneſs 
or | and Taſt both together, (and riie ſame may be 

58 ſaid of any other ewo that are Diinarate, or not 

ff included one in the other) we ſhall find our ſelves 

4a-f at a loſs,and in Confulion, not knowing how to be: 
nol gin, nor how to proceed. 

F 6. We cannot in this ſtate know, even ſingly, 
every particular Confiderability found in the 
thing : For, tho? (for example) we can by our 

e- Como 
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Notions, For fince * our Notions are the Grownd , 
'F of all our Knowledge or Science, and (as will be gg. 14, 
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Common Sight diſcern the Colour or Figure of 2 
thing, or of its Groſler parts, yet a Microſcop® 
will diſcover to us innumerable Particularities. 
which eſcap'd our Common View ; and had we 
a Glaſs that magnified more , there would be 
found ſtill more and more Particularities than 
did appear when we obſerv'd it formerly. Where: 
fore, ſince every New Obſervation we can poſſi- 

*7.1 bly make begets a New Notion in us, * and all 

$. 13,14, our Knowledge is grounded on our Notions, we 

15. can no more know the laſt Conſiderabilicy, which 
is inthe thing, than we can know the leaſt Part 
that & to be found in Quantity, or in the Diffe- 
rences of Figure, Colour, and other Reſpedts 
which each of thofe very leaſt parts may have; 
and therefore they are not AU knowable by us in 
this ſtate. 

7. Much leſs can wes in this ſtate, know per- 
feftly, or diſcourſe ſcientifically of any Whole In- 
dividual thing , or (as the Schools call it) the 
Suppoſitumtaken in bulk, For, * ſince all the Conſi- 
derabilities that integrate it, and conſequently 
the Notions it begets in us, are blended confu- 
ſedly in the entire Notion of the Suppoſirum or 
Thing. Again, ſince theſe are + innumerable, 
and many of them Unknowable by us; it fol- 
lows, that no one of them (that is, Nothing in 
that whole Sppoſcrum) can be diſtinitly or clearly 
known, while we diſcourſe of that which has 
them all 12 bk; that is, while we diſcourſe of 
them all at once; and conſequently, the Notion 
of the Suppoſrrum, which contains them all, can- 
not be clexrly or perfeitly known by us, nor diſ- 
courfed of ſcrentifically. 

8, Where- 
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8. Wherefore we cannot know in this ſtate 
any One entire Thing perfectly, fince we can ne- | 
ver have any perfett Science of it, * either taking br Ly 
it #n balk, - or by Detail. ; 

9. Wherefore all we can do in this ſtate, is to 
glean from the Obje&s by our Senſes ſo many Noe 
tions of them as may ſuffice to diſtinguiſh them 
from one another; and may ſerve for our Com- 
mon Uſe, Needful Speculation; or, laſtly, for 
our Contemplation, 

10. Notwithſtanding this, the Science attain- 
able in this State may arrive to be in a manner 
Infinit, For, ſince our Notions * are the very , , 

atures of the Things, and the + Natures of 5.6.7, g. 
the Things are the Seeds of all Science, and di-f £- 1. 
verſe Truths ſpring from them, and other Truths 5: 23,14 
do ſtill follow by Connexion with the former ; 
and , || ſince no ſtint is aſſignable of the Con-yc.., 
nexion of Truths, or of our DeduCtion of one 7.4.5.2, 
Truth from another; it follows that there is no 12, 14- 
Bound or Limit of our Science attainable here, 
but that (if Art and Induſtry be uſed) it may 
be in a manner rnfnit. | 

11. *Tis a moſt Fundamental Errour to fancy 
that there are many kinds of /irtle Things in the 
Object, correſponding to all the different Notions 
or Conſiderations which we make of it. For, 
ſince the leaſt Pa.ticle that is in it does ground 
diverſe Notions of it, and every various Conſide- 
ratioa of each Particle, either according to what 
is Intrinſecal or Extrinſecal to it, does ſtill beger 
more: Again, ſince no Particle can be fo ſmall, 
but we can conceive or have diſtindt Notions of 
Two Halves, and many other proportionate Parts 
_ in 
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ig it, and the Particles that are or may be con- 
ceiv'd to be in Quantitative T hings are Numberleſs; 
it follows, that, were all the Diſtiot Conſiders- | 
bilives in che Obje&t diſtinft Things, we could. 
never pitch uyop any of thoſe Things ( they ſtill 
cluding others io them ) which we could ſay 
is One or Vndiviacd in its Wl z nor conſequent: B/ 
ly could we koow what Eny or Thing meant in Ws 
Corneal or Quantitative Things, with which YA 
we converſe; which would Fundamentally de- Ns 
ſtroy and pervert all Human Speech and Diſ- th 
coprle ahogy any Thing, and make all Science im- N* 


12. From what's ſaid *is dedyced, that It is 
one neceſſary and main Part of the 
Science, to di/t;2uiſh or Notions Clearly, and 
to keep them diſtznft Carefully. For, * lince all 
on our Notions, and Science 
muſt be Clear, and this cannot be + if any {no 
of them be confounded, or taken together at once; 
ic is manifeſt, thaz *eis one neceſſary and main || fe 
part of the Method to Science, to d:Fingwiſh our NIL 
pe Clearly, and to keep them diſtinCt care- . 

J-. 

13. The beſt way to do this, is to rank all our It: 
Notions under diſtioft common Heads, For, this of 
done, it will be eaſie to know, to which of thoſe | * 
common Heads they belong; and thoſe com- | 0! 
mon Heads being caſily diſtiogyiſh*c from one a- Jt 
nether, becauſe they differ moſ# vaſtly, or ( as Ih 
the Schools pbraſe it) #oco gerere, jt will follow Jl 
that the ſeveral Notions compr:ized under -each 
of shoſe Heads, mult likewiſe, to a fair degree, I! 
be clearly known to be D:ſt4n alſo. ln 

| 14. There 
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14. There is but one onely Notion that is per= 
etly Abſolute, viz., that of Exiſtence, and all the 
Jreſt are in ſome manner or other , Reſpeftive x 
or» ſince all Notions that are, muſt be either 
ff the Thing it ſelf, or of what relates or be- 
longs to it, and the Thang it ſelf relates to Exi- 
fence, of which ( ſince only a Thing can be) it 
is a Capacity ; and Exiſtence, as being the laſt 
Attuality conceivable in the Line of Being, re- 
lates to no other or farther Notion; it follows 
that only the Notion of Exiſtence is perfetilly Abe 
olwte, and all the reſt are ſome way or other Re- 
pettave. 
15. Whence it follows, that the Notion of Exi- 
ſence is imprinted in the Soul before any other 
in progeny of Nature. For, ſince * all other No- « $8.14 
tions are Reſpett:ve, and ſo confilt in ſome (at leaſt | 
confuſed or rude) Compariſons, as it were, of 
that Notion to what it reſpefts; to have which 
is much harder than to bave that which is per- 
fetly Abſolute, more Simple and not Comparative 
at all z hence the Notion of Ex:/tence is the moſt 
Eaſie, and therefore the firſt is priority of nature. 
Again, ſince(as || will be ſhewn hereafter) the ſub- 
r | ſtance of all Operation is nothing but the Exiſtence 
s Nof the Objet imprinted on the Patient, and the 
e I Soul muſt have a Notion of the Operation made u 
»- £on her, that is, a Notion of the Exiſtence of the 
- thing imprinting it 3 it follows neceſlarily, that 
s {the Notion of the Exs/tence of that thing is firſt 
s Jin her; . 
h 16. From this laſt Reaſon it is evinced, that , 
>, {the Notion of the Man's own Exiſtence is wrou 


in the Soul before the Notion of things wirhoue 


bim, 
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bim, and this by the Man himſelf as his own Oh: 
&, and is not imprinted by Ourward ones. For 
ſince the Soul has Notions of Objetts, not by 
Emiſſion of its Virtue to them, but by their be. 


ing Receiv'd in it, and Exiſting in it Intelk- 
tually ; nor could it have a Notion of them, that 
is, they could not ex:ſt #7 the Soul, without its 
having a Notion firſt (in priority of Nature) of 
its own or the Mars Exiitence ; it follows, that 
the Notion of the Man's Exiſtence comes into 
the Soul before the Notion of other things, and 
conſequently that it is imprinted by the Man him- 
ſelf, as his own Object, and is not cauſed by Qut- 
ward ones. Again, ſince the Exiſtence of the 
Man is Naturally «2 bh:m, and conſequently in 
the Soul, (when ſhe has a Notion of him) after 
irs manner, that is, intelleCtually ; it follows, that 
it has (as it were) Natwraly a Notion of the 
Man's Exiſtence, and conſequently, before it has 
the No:ion of any other thing. 


Nie 1. To explicate how this is done, and 
why it -ſ# be ſo, Anatomiſts tell us, 
that the Embryo lies in a manner row 
in the Womb ; whence ſome parts of it 
do continually and neceſſarily touch ſome 
others. Wherefore as ſoon as the Soul is 
infus'd, and it is now from a meer Ani- 
mal become a May, and has got an Under- 
ſtanding Power capable to receive Notion! 
of Objects; thoſe Touches or Impreſſions 
of ſome parts of himſelf upon others, do 
naturally affeft the Senſe, and by it the 
Soul, and beget a blind Notion there - 

Lag 


ſe 
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the 4an; and by a natural kind of Con- 
ſciouſneſs or Experience, that he Operates 

thus upon himſelf, * of his own Ex *Z.8. 5.7 

t tence. 

: Note 2d. Hence follows, againſt the Carte» 

F fans, that there is no kind of Neceſlity of 

" Jnnate 1dea's : For, having once got, by 

2 this means, the Notion of Exiftence, and 

4 all other Notions being Keſpettsve or Com: 

N parative to it, and the Soul being of its 

t- own nature a Comparative Power, ſince 

hs (as will be ſeen hereafrer) both our Acts 

bn of Judging and of CONE Compa- 

_ rative Acts; hence the Soul becomes pro- 

at vided with Means to have all other Natu- 

he ral Notions whatever,by what it has from 

w_ the Object, and by it ſelf. But of this =» 


Point more towards the end of this Leſ- 
fon. Only it is tobe remark'd, that it is 
not here intended that the Soul has only 
the Notion of Exiſtence alone, and after- 
wards others 3, far at the ſame time. it has 
the Notion of the Man exiſting, and exiſt- 
ing thus by his operating thus, We only 
difcourſe which of thoſe Notions is firſt in 
priority of Nature, that is, of its own Na- 
ture moſt Knowable or Perceptible. 


17. All other Notions of the Thing beſides 
Exiſtence, being Reſpettive, are either of ſome- 
thing Intrinſecally belonging to it, or elſe of 
ſomething Extrinſecally refer'd to it by our Un- 
derſtanding. This is evident; or we can have 

no 
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no Notion of Nm-Ers, or Nothing, nor conſe- 
quently of what belongs to it- 

18, Jntrinſecal Notions .are but Four. For, 
ſiace Exiſtence is the only Abſolute Notion, and 


can be rce{cr'd to no other, all other Notions muſt } 


eithcr Immediately or Mediately' refer to it ; 
Wherefore all I[ntrinſecal Notions mult either re- 
fer the Thing it ſelf immediately to its Ext- 
ſtence, by conſidering the Ensto be of :iuch an 
Eſſerice, as it is capable to recieve it 3 and then 
Eſſence being the Immediate Power to Exiſtence, 
they are Eſſential Notions, and belong to that 
Common Head we cal} E:s or Subſtance. Or 
eiſe they refer the Thing to ſome Common Man- 

er or Modification (that is, Conſideration) of ir, 
in which a! things we converſe with do agree; 
that is, to its Bigneſs or Muantity. Or elle they 
refer the thing to ſome Modification or Conſide- 
ration belonging to its own peculzar Nature, de- 
noting how it is well or i diſpos?d in that -re- 
ipet 3 which Common Head is called Quality. 
Or, laſtly, they refer ſome one /ndividuum, ac- 
cording to ſomething Intrinſecal to it, to another 
11asc1d ny ; which conſtitates the Common Head 
of Kelaticm. And more Common Heads of In- 
trinſecal Reſpects cannot be invented ; therefore 
there are only Four Common Heads of 1ntr:nſecal 
Net 100, 

19. Thoſe Notions that refer not ſomething 
that is Intrinſecal to the thing, but what's Ex: 
trivſecal to it, are conceiv'd to apply that Ex- 
trinſecal to it either by way of ton, or in Reſt, 
It by way of 44:01, then, ſince Motion has two 
lerll'S, it my. be conſider'd cither as coming _ 

| Thc 
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the Hover, and "tis the Notion of Attion ; or as 
affeting the thing Moved, and then ?tis cailed 
Paſſion. And, becauſe the moſt Regular and 
moſt Equable, Motion, to our apprehenſion is that 
of the Sun, cal'd 7:me, and therefore all Sublu- 
nary Motions muſt bear a proportion to it, and 
be meaſur*d by it, being perform*d while ſuch a 
proportionable part of it was Flowing ; and 
Mankind is forced to need and make uſe of ſuch 
a Meaſure to Adjult, Proportion, and Deſign all 
their Motions or Aclions by, and to know the de- 
terminate diſtance of them from known and nos» 
torious Periods; hence there mult be a Common 
Head of the time When thoſe Motions were per- 
form*d, which we call Quando. 

If the Extrinſecal application be conceiv'd to 


be made to the Subjeft or thing i= Reſt, then, 


either that Extrinſecal thing is conceiv*'d to be 
barely apply'd to the whole, that is, to be [mme- 
diate to it, or meerly to Contain it, which grounds 
the Notion, and anſwers to the Queſtion Where, 
or Ubi: Or, itdenotes ſome certain determinate 
Manners how it is apply'd to the whole or to 
ſome parts of it ; and then either the whole, or 
at lealt ſome Parts of the Subject or thing, muſt 
be conceiv'd to be ply'd and accommodated to 
the parts of the Extrinſecal thing, and ?tiscall'd 
its Site or Situation ; or elſe the Extrinſecal 
thing, or its parts, are conceiv'd to be Fit- 
ted, Ply'd, or Accommodated to the Subject or 


Thing, and then *tis call'd Habir, 


C 2 25, Theſes 
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20. Theſe ten Common Heads are call'd Pte: 
bicaments, that is, Common Receptacles, which 
Contain, and whence we may draw, all our Pre: 
dicates for the Common Subject, Thing : which we 


may briefly exemplihe thus : Peter, tho? but a yard 

and half high, yet a Ualiant Subject, fought and 
6 i. 

was wounded yeſterday, in the Field, ſanding upon 


his guard, armed, 

21. All theſe Notions, under whatever Head, 
if they be Corporeal ones, are Natural and Com- 
m0" 10 all Mankind, For, fince they are made by 
Impreſſions on the Senſes, which are Common to 
all Mankind, ir follows, that the Notions which 
are the Effects of thoſe Impreſſions, mult be ſuch 
alſo; ſince the ſame Cauſes upon the ſame-natur'd 
Subjects, mult work the ſame Effects. 

22. Our Soul has in it a Power of Compounding 
thoſe ſeveral Notions together, of Conſidering 
them diverſe ways, of Keflefting on its own 
Thoughts and Aﬀections ; and, laſtly, of joyning 
a Negative to its Natural Notions if there be 
occaſion; ſuch as are the Notions of Indiviſible, 
Immaterial, Incorruptible, UnaCtive, Inſignih- 
cant, ©c. which particularly happens when we 
would ſtrive to frame Notions of ſpiritual 
hings. All which is manifeſt by plain Experi- 
cnce, it we refle&t never 1o little on what paſſes 
192 our own Interiour; 

23. No Notions can be imagin'd that do not 
ariſe from one of theſe Heads: For Corporeal 
Noons are imprinted arrett y ; Spiritual Notions 
by Rejiexion on our Mind, and on its Operations 
or 
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or Aﬀections; or elſe by joyning a Negative to 
our Poſitzve natural Notions. And 4A4:x%d or 
Compound Notions are framed by joyning our for- 
mer ſimple Notions. Wherefore,ſince there can 
be nothing imagin'd which is not either Corpo 
real, Spiritual, or Mix*'d, or Compounded 
Former Notions, *tis manifeſt, that all the No- 
tions we have or can have, do ariſe from one of 
thoſe Heads. 

24, Wherefore *tis hence farther ſhewn, that 
there is no neceſlity ag all of making ſoine Noti- 
ons to be Jnnate ; and conſequently that Con- 
ceit of the Carteſians is Groundleſs, who affirm, 
That by a 449tion made on the Senſes, the Soul, by 
an unknown Vertue peculiar to its telf, Excites 
or awakens ſuch and ſuch an Innate /4ea, which 
till then lay dormant in it, becauſe they find 
that that Notion is nothing like to the /dez it ex- 
cites: For, firſt, how do they prove that only 
Motion is communicated to the Brain from the 
ObjeCt, or, that that M-tion does not carry along 
with it different-natur*d Particles or Efluvinms 
of theſe ſeveral Bodies, which are (as it were) 
little Models of their Nature ? lt is certain this 
paſles thus in the groſſer Senſes, and no more is 
requiſite to do it inthe ſubtiler, but that the Par- 
ticles emitted be more ſubtil ; which cannot ſhock 
the Fancy or Reaſon of a Natural Philoſopher,who 
knows well into what almoſt-intinite ſmatineſs 89- 
dy is Diviſible: And, of all Men in the World, 
the Carteſians ſhould not be ſtartled at it : whoſe 
Principles do allow lefſer Particles than thoſe 
Effluvinms, and to paſs thro? far leſſer Pores than 
thoſe within the Nerves, or even than ſuch as are 
C 3 in 
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in the ſubſtance of the Nerves themſelves. 


Doctrine of ours has a clcar Coherence. 
ſuch Particles bearing the nature of the 


Mind, or convey into it the Nature, (or 


viz, that thoſe Effiuvinms, by attecting the 
Corporeally, do aftect the Soul 1ntelicctually, 


to make ſuch a peculiar Excitation of 


Jdca ſtart up as foon as that Motion is m 


Now, 
this being granted, the whole contexture of this 


For, 
thing 


along with them, are apt, when they are car- 
ried to the Seat of Knowledge, to breed in the 


an In- 


rellectual Notion) of the Thing it ſelf. To do 
which, there can need no more, than that every 
thing (according to the Maxim) be rzeceivd aces 
cordins to the Nature or Manner of the Receiver ; 


» 


Body 


Secondly, How is it conceivabls, or any way 
Explicable, that a Motion, which they confeſs 
is utterly Unlike the /4ea in the Mind, ſhould 
be the Proper Exciter of ſuch an {dea ? Indeed, 
were thoſe Motions of the Nature of our 
that are voluntarily agreed on and fore-known 
to the Uſers of them, they might have a Power 


S1g7s, 


thoſe 


Ideas, as our Words do now; or as any odd 
and diſagreeing Things are made uſe of by us 
when we practiſe the Art of Memory. But here 
Things are quite otherwiſe ; for we have no Fore- 
knowledge either by Agreement,nor by our volun- 
tary Deſignation, that ſach. Morions ſhall excite 
ſuch 14ea*s or Notrons; nor, as is confeſs'd, arc 
they Naturally alike; wherefore it is altogether 
inexplicable how they ſhould ever come to ex- 
cite ſuch particular 14c2*'s, Add, That this hid- 
den Virtue in the Soul, to make tuch a particular 
ade in 
the Nerve, bs both ſaid gratrs, ard is as Obſcure 


ad 
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as an Occult Quality ; ard fo far from Explica- 
ble, that even themſelves (as far as 1 can learn) 
have not ſo much as atre-pred to explain jt: bur 
it ſeems to be in part taken up gr4777, to make 
good their Doctrine of innate /d-«'s, as the T e- 
net of ſuch /dra's is to prove the Soul is a ditinCt 
Thing from the Body. 

Laſtly, Their Argument drawn from Expert- 
ence, that the /dea in the Mind is quite ditterent 
from that Impreſſion in the Senſes or any Bodjly 
Faculty, isſhewn to be Inconchuſive, by alledging, 
(as was ſaid lately ) that. the Nature of the Object 
iound in thoſe emitted Particles, and the Nature 
of it found in the Soul IntelleCtually- (or as ltand- 
ing under Notion) are the /clf-ſame, and not fo 
Unlike as they imagin. Add, 1hat their Arguz 
ment faulters in this too, that the makers of i 
did not duly reflet, when they advanced it, on 
that *foreſaid Axiom, Oui quid Yeczpitnr, re« 1 prt uy 
ad modum reciprentts : For, had they done this, 
they could not have wonder*®d that an Atfcttion of 
the Body (which is imprinted. drrect'y) and an 
Aﬀettion of the Soul which 1s ſpiricual (and 


known only by Reflexion) ſhould have a Ditte- 


rent Appearance: The two Manners of Exilting, 
with which the ſame Nature is velted, differing 
toro gevere, that 1s as far as Byzy and Spirir ener 
ſubjects) candiſtance then. 

To explicate this more fully, and to fſhew rhe 
difference {2tween Corporea} and Spiritual [4z.4's, 
I offer ro their thoughts this Retlexion concerning 
tho eiltinCct nature of 2 Phv taſm, which isz4aC x pre 


real Reſemblance, and the n2t1re of the thing 11 
the /lind ( that tv I's iN t: mo, expiety' / a4 D s 
C4 jinitiviy 
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finition, which is /ntelletual and Spiritual, The + 


Phantaſm or Corporeal Reſemblance of a Man 
is a kind of Picture of a thing with two Legs, 
two Arms, ſuch a Face, with a Head placed up- 
rightly, that grows, moves itſelf, &c. Let us 
regard next the Definition of a Man, or rather 
(which is, abating the Expreſſion, the ſame) the 
Notion of him 3 which 1s, that he is a Xational 
Creature; and we ſhall eafily diſcern of how dif- 
ferent a ſhape it is from the other ; how it ab- 
ſtrafts from many Corporeal Qualities, Figures of 
the Parts, and other Conſiderations, which were 
Eſſential Ingredients to the Picture or Phantaſm, 
and not at all Eſſential to /t, nor found in the 
Definition ;, -and how ſome Conſiderations too are 
added in the Definition, or imply'd in it (as to 
Apprebend, Fudge, Diſcourſe, &c.) which no more 
belong to the Phantaſm, than it did to Zenxi:'s 
Grapes, to have the Definition of the Fruit of 
ſuch a Vegetable predicated of them. In a word, 
one of them is a kind of Portraifture, outwardly 
reſembling z the other ſpeaks the moſt Intrinſeca! 
Eſſence of the thing Defrd. The one ſignifies 
Bodily Parts belonging to ſuch an Arfimal, and 
therefore Is Corporeal: the other does not fignsfie, 
but :5 the Nature ſignified; and this too by Words 
which denote to us the Mind or Meaning (that 
is, the Notion) of the ſpeaker ; which is therefore 
Spiritual, at Jeaſt in part. Whence the Com- 
pleat Fllence of /1an could not be underſtood, 
nor a Definition of it fram'd, without making 
uſe of ſome of theſe Notions or 1dea's, which are 
made by our Underſtanding, refic&irg upon its gwn 
Spiritual O perations. 
LES- 
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LESSON IIL 


| How theſe Common Heads of Notions are 
to be Divided. 


HE D-ferences that divide each Common 
Head muſt be 1ntrinſecal to it, For) 


ſince * we cannot diſcourſe of two Diſparate No- * hong 2. 


tions at once ; and ſince were thoſe Heads divi- * 
ded by Differences that are Exrrinſecal to the 


Common Genus, (or taken from another Head) 
each Speczes of it would conſiſt of two Diſparate 
Notions ; hence it is abſolutely necellary to 
Science that the Differences which divide theſe 
Common Heads be ſuch as belong to 9 other 
Common Head, but be within the Limits of that 
Head, or Intrinſecal to it, 
ference is moſt Formal in conſtituting the Species, 


and the Genus only Material; were the Differences | 


Extrinſecal or Borrow'd from another Head, it 
would follow, that all the Species of the Head 
divided by ſuch Differences would belong to ano- 
ther Head, viz. to chat Head whence thoſe Dif- 
ferences are taken : Which would put all our 
Notions into Confuſion, and involve a direct 
Contradiction, as making Subſtances ro be Quan- 
tities, Qualities, &c. 

2. Intrinſical Differences can be no other but 
more and le/s of the Common Notion : For ſince, 


Again ſince the Dsf-. 


(4. $» 


being Intrirſccal, + they cannot be taken from any + S: 1. 


o2er Head, it follows, that they mult partake of 
the 
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the Common Notion of their own reſpeftive Heads, 
Again, ſince, if they did partake of the Common 
Notion Equally, they would not drffer in that 
Notion, and ſo would not be Differences of it 3 it 
follows, that they mult partake of it Vncqually ; 
that is, they muſt be more and /e/s of the Common 
Notion. 

3. Hence the Common Notion of E»s, Thing 
or Subſtance being that which is capable of Ex 
ſtence, is Immediately, Intrinſecally, or Eſſentsally 
divided into what's more and leſs capable of Exi- 
ſtence. Wherefore, 

4. Divifible and Indiviſible, which conſtitute 
Body and Spirit, are the proper and intrinſecal 
Differences of the Common Head of Subſtance : 
For, fince Actual Diviſion of the Entity makes 
the thing to be no longer #mdiviſum in ſe; that 
Is, to be unum ; that is, to be Ens; that is, to be 
Capable of Exiſtence; it follows, that that En: 
which is Diviſble (or Boy) is leſs -capable of 
Exiſtence, thar is, has 7eſs of the nature of En: 
or Subſtance ;, and the Ens that is Indiviſible (or 
Spirit) has more, Again) ſince Things Diviſible, 
or Boates, can only have their ow Being or E x1- 
ſtence, whereas Things i#ndivi/ib!e, or Spirits, are 
capable of being Other things alſo, or-of having 
in them the Natures and Exiitences of all the 
things they kw ; hence they have a greater Ca- 
pacity of Exiſtence than Bodies « have ; ſince 
they have enough for themſelves, and can impart 
it to Millions of Other things beſides ; and, con- 
ſequently, Bo&y and Sprrit are conſtituted by Divi- 
ſsble and Inarviſible, as by the proper, immediate, 
and Intrin/ecal Differences that divide Subſtarre 
or Ens, 5- The 
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5. The Diviſibility and / 1diviſibility that are the 
Intrinſecal Differences of Ens, are not thoſe of 
being Yuantitative and note Quantitative. For, 
were it ſo, it would follow, that ſome /ntrinſc- 
cal Differences of Ens in Common wovld be ta- 
ken from tome ot-er Head, viz. that of Quantity, 


_ 


and * fo, the Differences being what's moſt For- , " 


mal in the Species, hence thoſe Species of Ens 
would rather be under that Head than ts own, 
Again, that D:iviſeility, which is of Quantity, may 
oftentimes be put into A, and yet the ſame 
Ers remain; v.g, a Man may loſe the Quantity 
of an Arm; alree, of a Branch, &c. and yet 
remain ſtill the ſame [bings ; whereas, if Quants- 
tative Diviſibility were the Intrinſecal Difference 
which conſtituted. it /#ch an Ens, Quantitatroe 
Diviſion muſt by conſequence make it ceaſe to 
be that Ens. 

Moreover, ſince Quantity (as will be-þ ſhort- 


in caſe Quantity did /ntrinſecallydivide Ens, an 
conſtitute Body, where-cver there were Quantity 
there would be Vity under thar notion; and ſo 
all Quantitative things would be but oe Ens or 
ce Body ; which 15 the higheſt abſurdity. There- 
fore the Diviſibility and Indiviſibility which are 
the #4trenſecal Differences of Ens, are not thoſe 
of being Q#a.rirative and not Quantitative, 

6. Therefore the Diviſibility and Indiviſubility 
which divide Ens Intrinſecally, wult be the Di- 
viſibility ard Indiviſibility of the Conſtituents of 
Ens, as ſuch; that is, the Diviſihility of it into 
Alatier and Form, and Indiviſibility of it into 
{> Conſtituent parts: Which diftercaces do 
Eſlen- 


ly ſeen) is D:w:ſibility, and Diviſibility in Vrnty vp 
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Eſſentially divide the Genus of Ens, and conſtitute 
the ſpecies of Body and Spirit. For, ſince we ſee 
Bodies chang?d into one another, and therefore, 
the former Body had really ſomewhat in it de- 
termining it to be aCtually what ir was, which 
we call the Form; and ſomewhat by which it 
could be Another, which we call the Power to be 
another, or Matter : Apain, ſince we ſee that the 
Form, which made the former Thing be what it 
was, is gone when *tis made Another Thing, and a 
New Form ſucceeds into the ſame Matter ; hence 
we can frame diverſe Conceptions of Body, which 
belong to it as ſuch an Ens, viz, Matter and 
Form ; and have a Ground in Nature to ſay there 
is a Keal diviſibility between them- Wherefore 
ſince that Ens call'd Body, by being diviſible into 
Matter and Form, becomes liable to have the Form, 
that conſtituted it ſuch an Ens, ſeparated from 
the Matter, and ſo to loſe its being the ſame 
Ens it was, and incapable of exiſting any lon- 
ger; and, for the ſame reaſon, a Sp:r:t, by its 
mt being diviſible into Matter and Form, has not 
in its Eſſence any Principle giving it a Capacity 
not to Exiſt, as had the other; bur has in its 
ſelf, or rather « of its ſelf a more ſimple and 
more perfect kind of Vnzty, and conſequently a 
more Noble kind of Entity or Capacity of exiſt- 
ing, than is the ocher ; Therefore the Diviſibilr: 
ty and Indiviſbbility which divide En: Intrinſecal- 
ly, muſt be the Diviſibility and Indiviſibility of it 
into Aezteer and Form; which we cal! AMrtaphyſe- 
cal Diviſivility, becauſe it is the diviſibility of the 
parts of Ens as ſuch ; that is, of Ens under the 
Notion of Ex- 

: 7. For 
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7, For the ſame Reaſon given above, ( Se, 
1,2.) Mixt and Simple are the ntrinſecal Diffe- 
rences of Body ; For, ſince S:mple Bodies, which 
we Call Elements, have in them but the Nature 
or Eſſence of One kind of Body only, and A45tc 
Bodies have both the nature of That Kind, and 
of other Elements beſides; it is manifeſt that 
they divide the Common Notion of Body by 
more and leſs, which are Intrinſecal Differences. 

8. For the ſame reaſon Mirt Body is divided 
into Z:ving Bodies, and not £:ving by Intrinſecal 
_— becauſe Thoſe are more mixt, Theſe 
leſs, 

9, For the ſame Reaſon, a Living Body, bei 
that which has a Principle of Motion in it fel 
is divided, as by Intrinſecal Differences into Aa- 
nimal, which 1s -zpre Living, or more moving it 
ſelf ( wiz. by every ſlight Impreſſion on the Sen- 
ſes pt Plant, or Yegerable, which is leſs- moving 
8 /elf. 

10, For the ſame Reaſon, Animal, which is 
/ a Body moving irt ſelf by Impreſſion on the Sen- 
. | ſes, is intrinſecally divided into Byutes, which. 
| | do thus move themſelves onely to a ſet Derer- 1 
| minate number of Actions, which is to be leſs | 
moving it ſelf by impreſſions on the Senſes; and | 
Man, who by his Reaſon and Knowledge is apt to | 
move himſelf to a kind of Vniverſality of Attion, | 
which is to be more moying himſelf by means of | 
ſuch impreſſions- | 
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Animal, is divided intrinſecally and effentially in- J 
to thoſe who have wore and /«/s the Faculty or 
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11. For the ſame Reaſon, Man, or Rational 


Power of Reaſonivg 3 who are, therefore, pro- 
perly and eſſentially -ore and /:/s Men. j 


Noe, That Common Logicians, becauſe we M11 
canvot deſcend or reach to thoſe particular Rd 
intrinſecal Differences which conſticute /:- ti 
dividuals, do therefore make [| Ha» ] the BB” 
loweſs ſpecies : . But *®tis one thing what may 
ſerve for Logical Speculation ; another, what Bp 
the nature of the thing bears, and rhe right NF 
diviſion of the Commoner Notion by Intrin- B E 
ſecal differences requires: Wherefore, the” Et! 
not able to diſcern the intermediate Species, Þ| 0 
and ( as far as I have obſerv'd )) not re- B 
flefting that more and leſs of the common | P 
Notion do make the Intrinſecal and Eſſenti- Þ 
al Differences that conſtitute its Species, || ® 
Common Logicians do content themſelves | t! 
to. put /ndividuums immediately under ar, Þ} 1) 
and thence miſtake an to have no Eſſer- 
rial Differences at all, but Accidental ones Nl Pt 
only ; yet *tis manifeſt, that, ſince all /z- Þ it 
dividuums are diverſe Entia or Things, and || 1: 
Eſſence does formally Conſtitute an Es, the | b 
Differences that conſtitute diverſe Entia I © 
muſt neceſſarily be Eflential. So that a- IN ( 
mongſt Mer there may bE£many Degrees of || 0 
more or leſs Rational, conſtituting diverſe I} 
under-Speeres of Man, could we have light I} * 
to diſtinguiſh them ; as well as there are di- || / 
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verſe ſpecies of Dogs, Horſes, Trees, and 
Flowers. 


12. Pariicalar or Singular Thipgs are properly 
calPd Jndividuums, becauſe they cannot be divi- 
ded into more of the ſame Notion, as all others 
in the ſame Line could. For Socrares cannot be 
divided into more that have the particular Na- 
ture of Socrates in them, as Man could into 
more that have the Common Nature of Mar. 

13. Individuals only are properly and com- 
it Y plcatly Entia or Things, and capable of exiſting. 
it For, ſince the Notion of {bing is [Capable of 
1- REx:ſting] and all Notions that are /«periour to 
Bl the [:d1vidunm are Inadequate or Partial Notions 
” Bof it, as is manifeſt ; and the Individunm is the 
Whole, as comprizing all _thoſe Parts ; and no 
n Þ Part can exiſt by its own Virtue, or out of the 
- © whole; in regard it would then be of it ſelf a 
s, | whole Ens and not a Part onely ; it follows, 
5s | that onely Individuals are properly and compleat- 
, ly Entia or capable of Exiſting. 
| 14. Individuals are the proper Subject or S«p- 


bl 
s | poſreum of all other Notions or Natures both of 
- | its own Line, and of all the reſt. For, * ſince 
| || Individuals onely are properly 7hings, or capa- 
> | ble of Exiſting; ir follows, that both all in its 
; | own Line, and much more in al the other Lines 
- | (which have not at all in their peculzar Noti- 
f | ons any Order or Title to Exiſtence ) muſt e- 
xiſt and ſubſiſt #2 Individuals, as in their ſppoſe- 
tzm or ſubjeft; which lends them to be, and /#- 
ſtains them in Being: 
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COROLARIES. 


1. Hence, *tis Logically demonſtrated that 
every individual Man is but One Ens or Thing; | 
Gnce he deſcends Lineally from that Common 
Head by intrinſccal Differences of more and leſs, 
which conſtitute him truly One in that Line; 
that is, one Es, or one Thing, Whence the 
contrary Poſition ravels all the Well-Order'd 
Frame of Human Notions, and the Diviſion of 

- * 7.2. them by intrinſecal Differences ; which (as * has 

Se. 12, been ſhewn ) muſt needs put all our thoughts in- 

13" to Confuſion, and wholly obſtrutt the Way to 
Science. Nor matters it that there are two con- 
trary Natures in him, Corporeal and Spiritual; 
ſince the Notion of Ers is not the Notion of the 

* Se4.ig. Natare, but of the ſuppoſitum which bas the na- 
ture #n it. Add, that the notion of Es is in- 
different to both Natures; and therefore, if they 
may be co-ordinate to one End, and that it wrong 
no other Principle, they may both club into one 
Thing, and compound one Ens: As appears in 
the /ncarration, in which the Second Perſon of 
the Trinity aſſum'd Human Nature, and joyn'd 
it co it ſelf in the ſame ſuppoſirar. 

2. The Notion of Rational ( which is in 
ſome ſort truly Spirirual ) may be Co-ordinare 
to the Notion of ſome kind of Body. For, 
lince Animal js direftly ſubſum'd under the 
Notion of Body, and the Notion of Anims 
( or of a Thing moving it ſelf by Impreſſions 

ON 
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on-the Senſes) is Intrinſecally divided by le/s- 
moving it ſelf thus; which conſtitutes Brutes; 
and more-moving it ſelf thus, which is manifeſt- 
ly done by irs being Rational, that is in part /pi- 
ritual; It follows, that the Notion of Karional 
or Spiritual may be Co-ordinate to ſome Body, 
(viz, to Animal) as one of the Proper and Intrin- 
ſecal Differences of that Genus, as is ſhewn 
above. | 

3. Notwithſtanding Man cannot be both Bo- 
dy and Spirit formally. For, then he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be 7wo Entities in diſtint Lines of 
Subſtance ; the one under the Genms of Body, the 


.other of Spiris, Whence, he would be Vnum 


and non-Vnum , in the ſame regard, or accor- 
ding to the ſame Formal Notion ; that is, he 
would be Ens and non Ens; and conſift formal- 
ly of two Things as perfetftly diſtin as an An- 
gel and an Ape; and even be more morſtrous 
than a Hircocervus or Chimera ; becauſe he would 
be formally, that is eſſentially, made up of two 
more - generically - oppoſit | Things than theſe 
are conceiv'd to be. Wherefore, the Notion 
of Man being deduced by Intrinſecal Differences 
from the Genus of Fody, he is formally a Boay, 
tho? his Soul be of a ſpiritual Nature , which 
makes him virtually a Spirit, Whence allo, the 
manner of Exiſtence following from what's For- 
mal in the Thing, he has, » this States a Cor- 
poreal Manner of Exiſtence ; as appears by his 
gleaning Knowledge by the Senſes; his being 
Meaſurable by Qugntity, Alterable by Corpore- 
al Qualities; nay, even his peculiar and pro- 
per Action of Ds/courſe attends the flow pace 
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of Fancy and Bodily Motions none of which 
could be competent to a Pure Spirit that exiſts 


after a Spiritual and Indiviſible manner. Nor z 


does this more prejudice the Spiritual Nature of 
a Soul that it exiſts and works in ſome regards 
after the manner of a Body, than it does preju- 
dice the Nature of a Body, ( a Stone, for exam: 
ple ). that it exiſts in us /peraally; as it does 
when we kw it, or have the Notion or Nature 
of it in our Underſtanding. 

4. Hence is ſeen what Notions do formally 
belong to the Line of Subſtance, or to Ens as 
Ens, viz. the ſeveral ſpecies of- it deſcending 
downwards from the Common Head , till we 
come to the I dividunn ; which therefore is 2 
complear E. s, as including all thoſe Superiour or 
partial Notions; and * therefore it only is in 
proper ſpeech, an Ens or /hing; in regard k 
oncly being ultimately determin*'d to be / his or 
T»at, only It is, by conſequence, capable of ex1:ſt- 
z17, Which is the Definition of Ens. Whence all 
Potential or Indeterminate Notions of Es, ſach 
as are Ens, Corpus, Vivens, or Ahimal in Cc» 
mo, are, for the ſame reaſon, capable of Ex- 
zſi::1g , otherwiſe than as they are Parts of the 
compleat Es or /naiviaunm ;, and therefore they 
are phragd by the Schools, Subſtantie Secunds, 
and the Individuum Swſtartra Prima, Lower than 
the Individuum in the Line of Ezs we cannot po, 
ror can any Notion be ſuperadded to it that be- 
long Properly to Ens, but that of Exiftence, of 
which £5 is a Capacity, Whence wedo not call 
Exiſtence a Form (or A,) for This joyn'd with 
the Matter (or Power) does conſtitute that com- 
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pound Ens call'd Body, and, therefore, are both 
J preſuppos'd to, Ex:ſtence ;, but we call it the laſt 
Formality of every created Ens, becauſe it has 
po Potentialicy at all in that Line, but is Pare 
Atnality; , and therefore moſt reſembles Gov, 
our Creator and the ſole Giver of It, whoſe 
very Eſſence is Self-Exiſtence. 

5- All thoſe Notions before ſaid, taking them 
preciſely as determining the common Notion of 
Ens, and belonging to #: (even to the laſt Attu 
£7 of it [Exiſtence] incluſively) are Metaphy: 
ical Notions : The proper Object of which Sci- 
ence is Ens; not taken as it abſtratts from Ex: 
Upence, but as it abſtratts from alh the other Pre- 

caments or common , Heads of Notions ; that 
is, from all Matter and Motion, and all Modes 
or Manners of them. For which Reaſon Exi- 
ſtence, which more perfeltly abſtrafts from both, 
does more formally belong to the Objeft of Me- 
taphylicks. 
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LESSON IV. 


Some Conſaderations belonging to thoſe Ten 
Heads of Notions, or to the Ten Pre- 
dicaments in Common. 


I, T HE laſt Nine Predicaments, calPd Ac- 

cidents, are not truly Things, nor ( of 
themſelves ) capable of Exiſtence;* and there- 
fore they are onely Capable of Being by their 
Identity witIf Subſtance. For, fince * we can- 
not clearly know any thing but by framing 4+- 
verſe Notions or Conſiderations of it, + and all 
the Notions we have are divided into Ten com: 
mon Heads, ||and it hinders the way to Science, 
if we keep not the Diſtinftion of thoſe Heads 
vpnmingled : Wherefore, it being manifeſt and 
undeniable, that among thoſe Heads there 1s 
one which 1s truly the Notion of Ens or Thins, 
that is> of [ apable of Exiſting ] viz. that of 
Su:jta'e. Hence,in caſe we ſhould conceive,or put 
all the reſt to be alſo Entities or Things, or of 
themſelves capable of Exiſtence, we ſhould con- 
found and jumble all the Common'Heads of our 
Notions toverher; which would fund:mentally 
deſtroy all poſſibi! ity of Scxence, even while we are 
laying it. 

2. Notwithſtanding this, the Noffons or Na- 
tures of thoſe Nine Heads are not Filtt11#945, Or 
fram'd gratzs by our Underſtanding , but _ 
Af. 
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Aﬀections or Modifications of the Thing. For, 
ſince * we cannot comprehend all that is in the * z. 2. s. 
thing at once, but are forced to make diverſe 5. 7+ 
Conſiderations of it; nor could we do this un- 
leſs the thing were diverſly Conſiderable ; ic fol- 


lows, that theſe Nine Heeds (as well as the Firſt) 


are diverſe Conkderabilities of the ſame I hing ; 
that is, the real Thing it jelf as diverſly conſhi- 


der'd or conceiv'd by us; and therefore, ſince 
they are not Things by virtue of their diſtin 
Notions, and yet are really the Thing aiverſly 
conſidera ( which takes nothing from their Ke- 
(ity) it is left that they muſt be Real AﬀeCti- 


ons, Modiications, Reſpefts or Determinations 
of it, and not meer Nothings or Fiftitious ; but, 


( as we may ſay ) ſomewhat of the Toms, or be: 


longing, to it ; which Logicians phraſe to be a 


Ihvg in an Analogical or Secondary ſenſe. 


3. The Diſtinition of theſe Conſiderablities is 
partly taken from the Vzders#anding, partly from 
N ware it ſelf. For, ſince the diverſe Confidera- 


bilities of the Thing * are not ſo many lictle 


Eatitics found in ir, bur the /ame 2/41 diverſly 
conceiv*d; the diſtinction of them cannor be 
taken from the Thing ir ſelf, /inply coſr.icred, On 
the other ſide, * ſince our Underitandiag is natu 
rally apr. to make diverſe Abſtratt Notions of 
the Thing; nay, is forced to do it becauſe ir can- 
not diſcourſe clearly of more of them 2 ether, 
much leſs of the whole /xrpsfteim;, and, thar 
the Imprefions on the Senles which caule thoſe 
Notions -are naturally 4d:verſe; and; rhat the 
Cauſes in Nature do ofren work upon the /uppoſs- 
tum or thing, according to ſome 6 Notion or 
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Conſiderability of it, and not according to ano- 
ther : for example, on its Figure, and not on its 
Colour; on its Locality or Situation;and not on its 
Subſtagce ; hence ample occaſion is miniſtred to 
the Underſtanding to conſider it diverſly ; that 
is,to make diverſe Conceptions or Notions of tr. 
Wherefore the diſtinftion of theſe Conſiderabi- 
lities is partly taken from the VUnaerſ? anding, part» 
ly from Nature it ſelf; Nature affording Ground 
and Occaſion for the Underſtanding to make this 
DiſtinCtion, and the Underſtanding making it 
formally. ; 

4. Hence follows, that the only way to acquire 
ſolid Knowledge of the Nature of Things, or 
(which is the ſame) of thoſe Nature-imprinted 
Notions, is, not to frame high-flying ſpeculations 
oi them, beaten out of our own Brain, or coin'd 
by our own Wir : but, to gain by attentive Re- 
flexiongy the tre and genuine Meaning of thoſe 
Words, which the Generality of Mankind, or the 
Vulgar, make uſe of to fignifie thoſe Notions : 
For, this known, * the Meaning of the Word being 


| the Meaning or Notion of thoſe that »/e it, and 


their + Notion being the Natuxe of the Thing, it 
follows, that the ature of the Thing will be 
known likewiſe. Wheref6re, this is the beſt 
Teſt to know which Speculations are Avery, 
which ſo!zd and Grounded on Nature, For In- 
ſtance. 

To know what is properly mcant by the word 
[Tong], ask an honeſt Country fellow (as my 
ſelf did once to ſatisfie a Sceptick) how many 
Things lye upon the Table; and we ſhall fcc 
that he wil readily reckon up all the individual 
Cuts 
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Subſt ;nces, and be ready to (wear there are no 
more: Which ſhews, that Narure teaches him 
that only an «2drvidual Subſt vice is truly and pro- 
perly a Thing- This done; tell him he has not 
reckor'd alt the Things there, bur has omitred 
Bigneſs, Whiteneſs, Rourdnels, &c. which are 
hor Nociiigs, bur Things, and really there. Which 
done, you will find you have blunder'd him, by 
puttinz him to d:ſt:ngu:ſh, which he is nor good 
at: Yer, for all that, he will itand ro his former 
Anſwer, and tell you, Theſe are not /:c> Things 
as' we call 1hinos ; and that in reckoning up ine 
Orher things, he reckon'd up Thoſe into the bar- 
gain. Which rude Anſwer contains the ſum of 
this preſent Diſcourſe; viz. that only Individual 
Su-fances are truly {hings; the others {ome vor 
of the Thihg, or belonging toit; and that they 
are no otherwiſe / h;ngs, but as they are «, or 
Jomewhat of it ;, and conſequently are vt, or have 
no Exiſtence of their own, but :t-. 

5- Artificial things are in o One of theſe Heads. 
For, ſince Artificial things are cither me things 
join*d together, or ſome 922 Natural Body, not as 
it ſtands in Nature, bur as veſted with a new - r- 
tficia! Form, introduced by A-t ; it cannot have 
one Notion; nor, conſequently, can it be com- 
prized under any »ve Head. Nor are theſe Vors- 
ons Common to all 1 mb:3a4 ; nor, laitly, are they 
conſtituted by Effrntrat or Inmrivfocal Ditferences 
In the Ling of Ens, bur tuck as are Accrdental or 
Extrinſecal,ond generally by tl;eiPFigures orSitua- 
tion of their Parts. 
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6. What's Infinie can be in none of theſe Heads. 
For, ſince an Infinit Ens (for example) involves 
in its ſelf all that is or can belong to the Notion 
of Ens, and can be but Ore, in regard, were 
there more, one of them would have ſomething of 
Entity in it which the other has ot, and ſo they 
would limit one another, and both of them would 
be Finite ; it follows, that what's Infinite can nei- 
ther be a Common Head ir felf, becauſe it can have 
no Particular Infinites under it; nor can it be a 
Particular under that Common Head, becauſe it 
could have no Genus to it, nor Intrinſecal Diffe- 
rences to divide that Genus, and to conſtitute a 
Diſtini |nfinit from the other, 

7.Ens, diverſly conceiy*d,is the Adequate Objeft 
of our Underſtanding, working naturally. This 
is evident from the whole Scheme of our Diſ- | 
courſe concerning the Ten Common Heads of all 
our Notions, (hewing they are nvthing but diverſe 
Conceptions of Ens, 

8. Hence we can have no proper Notion of 3 
pure /Vo1-Entity ; not only for the Reaſon now 
given, by: alfo, becauſe a Non- Ens could never 
make anv impreſſion on our Senſes, and thence 
convey it - 91463? 1nto our Minds. 

g9- For the ſame reaſon we can have no proper 
and diret# Notions of Indiviſibles or Pornts, or of 
what's purely Negative of Ens, or of any real 
AﬀeQtion of E»:, taking them as purely Negative, 
without connotating the Subje@t, og the 1heng; 
whoſe notion omly is truly Poſitive. For (as has 
been ſhown) all our Conceptions are Notzons of 
the Things as conceiv'd by us; which when, by 
a Kejiex AC, we*conſider to be Lr1mited, and to 
reach 
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reach-no farther under ſuch or ſuch a Notion, we 
abſtraft Limitedneſs from the Real Notion 3 and 
becauſe we can have no Conception but under the 
notion of Erns, we are forced to uſe an improper 
Notion, and conceive it as a kind of Ens ; even 
tho? at the ſame time wiſe Refleters judge and 
ſay, *cis one of it ſelf, or, as totally abſtrafted 
from the Thing. In which caſe np harm is done 
by our barely Apprebending it ſo, /for *tis Natural, 
and we cannot help ir ; but if-riot diſtinguiſhing 
our Manner of Conceiving from what is found in 
the Thing, we come to judge that to be an Entry 
which, by the Thing's reaching no farther, is evi- 
dent:that of it ſelf *cis none; or to be Diverſe En- 
tities becauſe our Conceprions are different , it will 
certainly pervert all our Diſcourſes, and make 
them Aiery, Fantaſtical, and Contradictory. 

10. Hence it 1s a molt Intolerable Error, to 
make Imaginary Space, or an Immenſe Yacuumm 
beyond the World to Exiſt; and, by conſequence 
to belong to ſome one of thoſe Common Heads. 
For, the word Vacuum muſt either be taken as a 
Concrete, and then it muſt ſignifie 'a Subjet or 
Ens which has an Accident in it call'd YVacity ; 
in Which caſe, ſince none ſays that that Ens is a 
Spirit; nor can it be a Boay, being put to be 
beyond the World, that is, beyond the whole Maſs 
of Bodies ; it follows, that it is #79 Ers at all, but 
a meer NNotiw:7; and fo, to puta Nothing to be, 
15 againſt Common Sence, the Light of Nature, 
and the very Firſt Principle of our Underſtand- 
ing ; for it puts that to be, which, being 2 Eng, 
Is not capable tobe; that 1s, it puts a perfect Im- 
poſlibility or Contradicion. Qr clic it 1s 2 

meer 
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meer Abſtrat# Term, and means a Y acuity , and 
then the' Aſſerters of ir muſt” puta Form to 'bee 
without any Hatter or Subjett inform'd by it;which 
wanting, it can be mo Form; 'or'an Accident to 
ſubſiſt without any Swbjeft, which makes it no Ac- 
cident ;, ſince an Accident js that which does accs- 
dere ſubſtantie, or is Adventitious to it, Again, the 
Name they give it, v:z, Imaginary Space, by which 
they diſtinguiſh it from Real Space, confeſſes itnot 
to be in re, but only in or [magination: Which 
words can have no ſence, unleſs they mean, that 
the Imagination is the Ouly Subjett in which it 
ſubſiſts. Wherefore, to ſpeak conſequently, they 
ought to ſay, that our tmagination, in which” on- 
ly it has any Being, is ſome infinitely-extended 
Thing beyond the World; for there they put this 
Imaginary Space to be? ,, but this is ſo notorious 
a anger, that they dare not ſay this neither ; 
and, therefore, they can make no piece of their 
Tenet cohere, nor make any Sence of their own 
Words. But let them wriggle what way they 
will, their putting it to be wirhout the World, and 
yet not to exilt z» re, but #n our /magimation only, 
which is wither the World, is ſo full fraught with 
variety of ContradiCtions, that they cannot even 
name it or talk of it, without ſpeaking palpa- 
ble Nonſence' at every ſtep of their Diſcourſe. 
Moreover, they deny it to be a Theng, and yet 
they attribute to it the Properties of a Keal Thing, 
by making it have aſſ:gnable Parts init; as alſo to 
be Extended, Meaſurable, &c, which is the high: 
eſt ſtrain of ContradiCtion imaginable. For, ſince 
Ens and Non- Ens do differ more than roeo genere, 
and as far as Contradiction can dillance them 
what 
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_ 
Nothings. 


N\te 1, That this Diſcourſe equally colic]udes 
again{'Y acuum within tbe World. Eor that 
Imagin'd Space would neither þe Body nor 
Spirit, SabjeCt nor Accident ; and therefore 
it muſt be meerly Netþing. Nor, conſequent- 
ly, could it be Meaſur'd, Extended, Mov'd 
In, &c. | 


Note 2, That theſe two Tenets being over- 
thrown, the whole Epicurean Hypothelis,builc 
on them, falls to the Ground, and needs no 
farther Canfutation, "ou 


11, Hence *tis Logically demonſtrated,that there 
can be no Protuberaacy in the outmoſt Superficies 
of the World ; for, were this ſo, there would 
be ſome Diſtance between the Extream Surface 
and that Protuberancy ; ang that diſtance could 

be 
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be Meaſarable, Diviſible, &c. which would make 
Non: Ens to be E1:s, 

12, This Humour of Fancy, or of i] govern'd 
Reaſon, making Entities of Non- Entities; and con- 
ceiting every Negative, purely as ſuch, to be a 
Thing, becauſe we cannot conceive Nothings but 
as Thi 5, deſtroys all Scierce, and makes it Chi- 
merical. For, every Species 1n Nature includes a 
Negation of all other 5pec:es,and every Individuum 
in the World of all other Individtums : at which 
rate we ſhould have far more Nothings in the 
World than Things, if we come to put all thoſe 
Negations to bee, It were very proper, but with- 
al very pleaſant, if ſuch Men of Fancy would, 
in purſuance of their Tenet, frame us a new No- 
Logick of their own, and put Non:Ens in Com- 
mon to be the Firſt Head of their Negative No- 
tions; and then divide it by more of Non-ens that 
is, No- Body, and Leſs of it, or 10 Spirit ; and 
then deſcend to its proper Individuams. as Nor- 
Perrus, Non:Foarmes, Non- Bucephalus, &c, This 
would be conſequent to their Fantaſtick Tenet. 
But, even then they muſt be forc'd to contradict 
themſelves, and confeſs, that as Non-ens means 
mot Capable of exiſting ; fo, by the ſame reaſon, 
they ought to make Non-Corpus to be Non quar- 
tum, Non quale, Non-paſſruum, Non-locavile, &c, 
which would ſpoil all their Poſitions of / acuun 
and imaginary Space. Socertain it is that all Er- 
- rors, purſv'd home to their bad Principles, wall 
ſtil! confute themſelves. Hence the diſtinCtion 
ſome make of Es into Ens- Poſieivum, Privativum, 
and Negativtm, is no Wiſer than was the ſaying 
0! 
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of the Fanatick Preacher in Ber's Play. viz. That 
be had three Lights m him; a Great Light, a Little 
Light; and No Light at all, 

13." We have no Natural Notion, nor Ground, 
from Nature, of an Union, as they call it. For, 
the Aſerters of it,. neither rake it the Aion 
that unites two things or parts, nor the Effei# of 
that Action wrought upon the Subje@t, that is, their 
being united, (which hinders it from belonging to 
the Common Heads of Aftion or Paſſion ) but an 
Intervening Little Entity, whoſe nature it'is to 
rye th:m togerber, And, ſince ſuch a Notion was 
never imprinted by our Senſes, 'tis plain ' it can 
be no Nataral Notion as' thoſe in the Predica- 
ments are, nor belong to any of thoſe Common 
Heads. Nor can it be coile(ted by Reaſon; for 
ſince the Matter, before the Union be made, is 
Ultimately diſpos'd by Nature to receive the 
Form, and the Form js Proper, and by the courſe 
of Cauſes, Neceſſary to be received into the Mars 
rer thus diſpoſed, there can need nothing to Unite 
them (as they call it) but the Efficient, making 


the Form reſ#lse from ſuch Matter as was fitted 


for it and requir'd it, which 1s to be # xt; any 
more than, if Fire be apt to burn what's Com- 
buſtible, and what's Combuſtible be perfeCtly fit 
to be burnt by Fire, there can need any thing 
but Application, to burn it, or (which in their 
Phraſe is the ſame) to «nire the: Form of Fire 
to the Matter of the Wood. This ”Conceit 
therefore of thoſe little Entities, call'd- V ns, 
to tack taings together at every tur!!, is a meer 
Chimera coin'd by Fancy; and ſeems is be bor- 
tow'd from thoſe mens oblerving that rwo 
1 hangs, 


46 
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Things; apt otherwiſe to. cohere,”. ( diy rſe 
pieces of » for exaryple) do need Glew, 
or Pitch, or ſome ſuch tenacious ſtuff, to fix 

em together.z whence, by, an Unſuitable and 

l-grounded Metaphor, they tranſlate it ta the 
Uniting parts of Natural Entities , Which, 
by.the, wiſe Conduct, of the Author, of Natare, 
are always ready for an Union ere they come tg 
be made One, 2nd fan need nothing, at all to unite 

Em, Or make FEn One Entitatively. ; mon 
therefore is, the Effet of the Attion of Uniting, 
of the, ſame with their being wnixed or their Vr5- 
ty, and not an ooating Entity ; fince what- 
ev6x. Things or Parts are natwrally United do cling 
together, into one Entity by a kigd of ſpontane- 


S | nz ayd by, means of the antecedent 
Dif op bas the Form, .are ſuch good 
Friends.of, themſclves beforehand, that. there can 
yeed. nothing to. Reconcile them. Belides, this 
Caneg1 is il-grounded in another. reſpect ; for, 
She lpyenters of it make account that thoſe Vi: 

Parts, were, before they were united, , Two 
Things ;, whereas in reality, thexe was but One 
Thing, diſpos'd to be chang'd into another, by 
fitting the Matter to receive a new Form. Which 
Diſcourſe. may,., be apply*'d to thoſe who ask, 
How, or by. what.means, the Soul and Body were 
United or made One Thing ? To which the pro- 
per Anſwer, is, They were neu:'r T wo 7 pge. 

14. We can have no One Notion of a {ranſcen- 
dent ; for, ſince Tranſcendents are thoſe thatrun 
through al or many, of the Predicaments, aud the 
Predicaments are ſo many Heads of Notions Ge- 
nerically diſtinft ; it is impoſſible to have any 
one 
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oe Notion of Tranſcendents ; Again, there is ns 
more common Genus, which can be divided into 
thoſe Ten Heads, as its Species, by Iitrinſccal 
Differences ; but thoſe ſeveral Summa Gerera are 
diſtingui{h'd froin one another by their own Comes 
mon Notions. Whence the Words that figaifie 
them, whether Vnun, YVirum, Bonum, Ide, Di: 
verſum, or what ever they be, are the .moſt E- 
quivocal of. any that can be imagin*d, and have 
a vaſtly different fignilication as. apply*d to the 
Notions in each of thoſe Heads. | 2 al 

15. No Part of an Es, can belong to any 
Predicament : For a Part of an Eng is no more 
3n Ems, than a part of an Apple. is an Apple : 
Nor, can Parts have /ntrinjecal Differences 1n the 
Line of Subſtance ; for ſuch Differences would with 
the Genns make the Part to be a Totwn in that 
Line. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence by the way,. we may frame a Logical 
Demonſtration againſt Al?ual Parts in a Com- 
. For, were they Actually Diſtint, they 
muſt haye each of them Matter and Form of its 
own; which being the proper Conſt'!:uents of 
ſach an Es, each of them wonld be ſuch an 
Ens or a Body; and fo they would have each of 
them, a Title to Ex:ſterce, which is the proper 
Notion of a compleat Es ; and by conſequence 
each Part would be a Whole. 


16. The Notions of Gen#s, Speci:s, and the 
Terms 
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Terms of Art, fram'd by the Reflexion of our 
Underſtanding ,. are not , Things diſtinft from 
the Notions of  Ens, Corpus, YVivens, &c, which 
Logicians call by thoſe Names 3 nor are they 
in any of thoſe Common Heads. For, Firſt, 
(-* as wili appear) theſe Notions are but Parts 
of the Individuum, which is the whole Ens, Next 
Terms of Art are made by Men of Art, who are 
Kefiefters, and not direly imprinted by Nature, 
or Common to all Mankind : For which Rea- 
ſon we mult learn the Meaning of thoſe Words, 
and, conſequently, thoſe Notions themſelves,from 
Learned Men, and not from the Generality, 

17, Notwithſtanding, it muſt be Granted, 
That Natwre gives our Underſtanding #imts or 
Grow.d to frame ſuch_Artificial Conceptions ; 
without which they would be Fictitious and 
Chimerical : For Example, by obſerving that 
all thz Men we ever knew, do proceed to Atti- Wi . 
on upon ſome Reaſon or other ; hence, we frame 
a Common Notion of a ſpecies or Kind, call'd a 
Ratimal Thing; and, obſerving farther, that 
Beaſts as well as Men have Senſcs, and are ex: 
cited and mov?d by means of them ; hence we 
frame a Higher Notion , common to both the 
Kinds of Man and Beaſt, and call it a Genzs; 
and fo ſtill upwards. Nature all along affor- 
ding us ſome Ground of framing Univerſal No- 
tions, and the Underſtanding making and fram- 
ing them attually, And, where theſe Notions 
were bred, there they dwell or exiſt; for, out of 


the Underſtanding, and in Naturezthere is nothing 
but I:dividuals. 
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18. Note, that the Notions of Genus, Specres, ec. 
as abſtrafted and rais'd to a Common pitch by 
Men of Ast, or Logicians, refleting on the Agree: 
ment of more under that one Notion, are (as ſuch) 
Wholes; but, as conſider'd in the Ens or Indivi- 
dunm, and as cauſing our Natural Notions of 
them, they are but Parrs, and the Individuum is 
the Whole, in reſpect of them : For, ſince the whole 
is that which is larger than ſome parts are, or rather 
which comprehends «! the Parts ; it follows, that 
thoſe Notions, thus abſtrattedly conſider'd, being 
(according to the condition they have in our Un- 
derſtanding) larger than the Inferiour Notions, 
and comprehending al under them, are therefore 
certain kinds of Wholes, 4s thus conſiden'd, On 
the other ſide, ſince only Individums are truly 
the Compleat and Whole Entza, as being only 
Capable of Exiſting, and the Notions of Ens, Cor- 
pus, Vivens, Animal, Homo, are but Partial and 
Inadequate Notions of the Individuum ; it follows, 
that the 1ndividuum does, in reality, comprehend 
what anſwers to the Notions of each or all of 
them : wherefore, thus conſ6der'd, (that is, as they 
ſtand in Nature) they are but Parts, and the Indi- 
viduum is the Whole. 
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LESSON V. 
Of the Common Head called Quantity, 


L. QUantity may either be confider'd Ma- 
cbematically, as abſtrafted from Motion, 
' © and meerly Extending the Body, as it 
were, in Reſt ; or Phyſically, as affecting Body, its 
Subject, in order to Aotion ; that is, as tO netwral 
Action and Paſſion. This needs no Proof, ſince it 
is Evident that Quantity may be conſider'd both 
theſe ways, and weexperience that we can both 
theſe ways conſider it. | 0 
2. TheEſſential Notion of Quantity is D-v«/i 
bility into Parts ; and, juch a Divilibility as that 
each of its Parts, after Diviſion, becomes a Whole, 
For, fince the Effential Notion of it cannot con- 
Gil in its baving Matter and Form, which make it 
an Exs, and fo fit it for Exiſtence (as it was in 
- + x... 4 Divitble Subſtance or * Body) the Eſſence of it 
5e2.5, uch as itis) mult be taken from ſome Conſide- 
ration belonging to its own ſingle Abſtrafted No- 
tion, and from that in the firſt place that beſt ex- 
preſſes its Metaphyſical Vniry.- And, fince nothing 
can be {aid to be Diviſible, or capable to be made 
more, but it muſt be ſaid co zpſo to be Atually and 
truly Ore; therefore Diviſ6bility, or a Capacity to 
be made more, is the very Notion of its Unity, 
only connotating that 'tis /#ch an Unity as makes 
its ſpbject Capable to be made more, or diſſolved 
t1.4.5.4 by Diviſion into Parts, Again, + as was ſaid m_ 
al 
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and will more evidently be ſhown hereafter, that 
is the true Notion of any Nature to which the 
Sayings of Mankind do agree : But D»viſibility ig 


example, ask what a Mile is, it will be anſwer®d, 
That it has ſo many Furlongs, Paces, or Yards 
init. Ask what a Yard is, it will be anſwer'd, It 
conſiſts of ſo many Feet ; and ſo of the reſt. And 
when we come to ſo ſmall a Quantity, that we can 
no more give an account of it, or aſſign the peres 
into which it 1s diviſible, we find our ſelves at a 
plunge, and know not how to define it, but ſeem 
to have loſt the Notion of it. Therefore, how- 
ever Extenſion, Meaſurability, and ſuch others, 
may truly belong ro Quantity as its Propertzes, 
yet only Dw:ſ6biiity is its Primary and Eſſential 
Notion, becauſe *ris this only denotes 1ts Vnrry, 


- WW as could not remain Wyoles after their ſeparation, 
+ Wl ſuch as were Matter and Form, which are the 
1 MW Eſſential parts of Subſtance ; hence the Diviſi:l;- 
r WI fy which Quantity gives to its Subject muſt be 
. WW /*<Þ as makes it remain ſo mary Woodes after 
- W the Diviſion is made ; as Experience alſo ſhews 
UsS+ 

3+ Quantity is adequately divided into Cor 
e © tinwd, or Coherent; and Diſcrete, or Number, 
1 & For, ſince 'tis impoſlible to ask any Queſtion con- 
o MW cerning the Quantity of Things, but either bow 
Many they are, if » ore Things ; or, how great it 
IS» (that is how mc» there is of it) if it be but 
1 & O=* thing *tis evident that Mankind has no Nos 
tion of any other kind of Quantity but of D-/- 


1 re and Conmmwd; and, therefore, the Divifi* 
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thus ſhown to be the Notion of Q«entiry, For: 


And, ſince it is not a Diviſibility into ſuch parts . 
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on of Quantity into theſe two Species is Adequate. 
Note, that Dſcrete Quantity is /e/s Quantity than 
C outinw?d, becauſe ?tis leſs Diviſible 3 or - rather 
"tis not ſo properly Quantity as is the other, be- | 
cauſe it has no V2:ry to diſtinguiſh it from a mere 
Contuſed Multitude of Ones but by means of the 
Underſtanding, conceiving it to be ſo many U- 
nits terminated by the Laff ; yet, becauſe Plural;- 
ty and Paucity are More and Leſs of apy one De- 
termigate Number, and that there is a Ground 
in Nature for our Underſtanding to conſider 
many Scatter'd Ones and comprehend or bind 
them together into one Notion, and that ſuch 
Notions are uſeful or neceſſary to Mankind ; 
therefore this Order?d Multitude of di/crere or 
ſhatter'd Ones, calld Number, is rightly placed 
in the Predicament of Quantity. For, tis to be 
noted, that when 'cis ſaid Quantity is Dzviſivili * 
n ſer;pcr Diviſibilia, it was not meant of Quan: 
tity in Common, or al Quantity, but only of that 
Species of Quantity calPd Cont:nued, 

.4. The Unity proper to Extended Quantity is 
Continuity of its parts; For, if the parts of this 
ſort of Quantity be Diſcontinwd, either Nothing 
(or vacunm) comes between them, and then they 
are ſtill Contiru'd againſt the Suppoſition ; for 
Nothing can 4o nothing and theretore cannot «i/- 
contz1.4e the Parts of Quantity. Or elſe ſome Br 
dy comes between them and Diſcontinues them ; 
and then, ſince all Bodies bring their own Quan- 
titics along with them, however the Bodies, A. 
and B. are diſtanced by C's coming between 
them, becauſe every PFody has its determinate 
bounds aud Limits; yet, the Quaztity of thoſe 
three 1 
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three Bodies, preciſely conſider'd, has noe, but 
goes 0n Smoothly in the ſelf ſame renour thro? 
the whole Maſs of Body, whether thoſe Bodies 
be Different or the Same ; without Notches or 
Nicks butting and bounding it here and there, 
or in the lealt diverſifying it z what ever Variety 
is found in the Figure, Colour, Hardneſs, Sott- 
neſs or in any other conlideration belonging to 
thoſe Bodies. Again, ſince this Speczes of Quantity 
has its peculiar Notion, Nature, or Eſlence, it 
muſt have ſome kind of Vniry roo peculiar to ir 
ſelf : But, none is imaginable except Continu'ty, 
nor does any fo diretly ſubſume under the no- 
tion of Quantity, which is Diviſi4/ity or Vrnity of 
its potential parts, or ſute ſo exactly with ir. 
Nay, were the parts of Quantity 4iſconrim:wd 
quantitatively, they would be divided quantita- 
tively, that is, not D:vi/ibl: or One; that is nz, 


or Not- Qnantity, againſt the Suppoſition. There- 
fore the Unity proper to this Species of Quantity is 
Continuty of its Parts. 


Cor. 1. Therefore the Quantity of the whole 
World 1s One Unrnterrupred Continuity, and the 
World it ſelf (ſpeaking of Quantitative Unity ) 
One Great Contirunm, 


F. Quantity, according to its preciſe Notion, 
cannot be Eſſential to Body, becauſe it can neither 
be the Genus of it, nor the Intrinſecal Difterence 
that conſtirutes it ; as is prov'd * above. 

6. Yet Q1antity, Materially confider?d, and not 
according to its preciſe and formal notion of D:- 
vi/wility, may (as it were) per acc:dens contrivuie 
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to the Eſſence of 1n4ividual Bodies. For, ſince 
nothing is truly and perfeCftly Ens, or Capable 
of Exiſtence, but 1nd:viaxals ; nor (ſince 1 bing 
in common cannot exiſt) can any thing be Ca: 
pable of Exiſting, but by being ultimately Deter- 
minated, and thence compleatly fitted to be This 
or That; and this Determination, diſtinguiſhing 
one 1ndividunm from all others, is perform'd by 
means of ſuch a particular Complexion of Acci- 
dents as fits them for their Premary Operation for | 
which Nature ordain'd them; and this Comple- | 
xion of Accidents is either of Quantity, or elſe 

(as is ſhewn in Phyſicks) of different moditications 

of Quantity 3 it follows, that Quantity, materialy 

conſider®d, and not according to its Formal notion 
of Diviſibility, may (28 it were) by Accident con- 
tribute to the Eſſence of Individual Bodies. 
7. The Intrinſecal Differences of Quantity are 
more and leſs of the Notion of Quantity. This 
* Ze/.7+ is prov'd * formerly, when we treated of the Di- 
92.1,2- yigion of Subſtance ; and the reaſon given there 
holds equally here. 

8. The Proper Spcc:es of Quantity, mathemat:- 
cally conſider'd, or as it abſtratts from Afotzor, 
arc Longitude, Latitude, and Profunay ;, other- 

. Wiſe calld Linea, Superficies, and Corpus, For, it 
is evident that Latitude 1s another ſort of Quanti- 
ty, and has more of that Notion in it than Lon- 
gitude has ; and that Profundity is a «ferent ſort 
of Quantity, and has in it »zore of Quantity, thus 
confider'd, than either of the 'other, as contain» 
ing in it ſelf all the'tbree Dimenſions, 
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9. Therefore, the Intrinſecal Differences of 
each of theſe continned Quantities ( confider'& 
Mathematically, as abſtracted from -all Order ta 
Motion) are Diviſibility into greater or unto le/- 
ſer determinate parts: For, ſince the Notion of 
Quantity is Deviſsb1lity, and Divilibility reſpects 
the Parts into which it may be divided ; and this 
reſpect cannot be to Indererminate parts into 
which it may be divided, they being ( as Excl:d 
has demonſtrated ) Infim:r, as well in the great- 
eſt as the leaſt Quantities,(o that they cannot have 
any differences, thus conſidered 3 wherefore Di- 
viſibility into Greater and Leſſer parts, being the 
Intrinſecal Differences of all /#:b Quantities, in 
regard that the Greater have more of the Imme- 
diate Generical Notion, or of that kind of Quan: 
tity, in them ; the ſmaller, eſs of it; and Diviti- 
bility into parts which are Determmate, may bear 
the Notion of Greater or {fer Divilſibility, which 
Diviſibility into Potentzal parts (as was faid) can- 
not ; it follows that Divihbility into Greater and 
Lefſer Determinare parts are the /mrrinjecal Dif- 
ferences of this kind of Quantity, Mathemarically 
conlider'd. Beſides, Gr:ater and Leſſer bear in 
their Notions ſome Prop-rtz0n between thoſe parts ; 
which cannot be conceiy'd unlefs thoſe Parts be 
Determinate, 

10. The Proper and Intrinſecal Differences of 
Continued Quantity confider*d Phyſically,or in Or: 
der to Mition; that is, AlﬀeCting it's ſubject as 
apt to be wrought upon by Natural Cauſes, are 
more or leſs Diviſible or capazle to be wrouyhe upon 
and divided by thoſe Cauſes. This is evident 
from the very ſame Reaſon, ſuppoſing Intrinſecal 
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Differences to be onely more or /c/s of the imme- 
diate common 4\or707, or of the Genus they are to 
divide. _ 

11, The More and Leſs Diviſibility of Continuw?d 
Quantity th#s conſider?d, is to be more eaſily or leſs 
eaſily wrought upon or divided by Naturat Agents, 
For, ſince Quantity, thus confider'd, does not re- 
ſpeC&t the Parts it contains or may be divided in- 
to, but the Cauſcs in Nature, and their Operation 
upon its Subject, Body ; it follows, that the No- 
tion of its being mcre or leſs Diviſible, as thus 
conſider*d, can only mean more or /e/s ſuſceptive 
of the Efficiency of Natural Cauſes ; thar is, rc 
eaſily or leſs eaſily Diviſible by the ſaid Cauſes; 
which is to be Rare and Denſe, 

12, The Diviſion of Continu'd Quantity into 
Permanent and Succeſſive, is made by Accidental 
Differences, and not by Eſſential ones, as were the 
former Diviſions of it : For, ſince to move and to 
*Fand ſtill are Accidental to Quantity, and have 
no reſpect to that Generical Notion, as ure 
and /eſs of it, as had the other Differences above 
mentioned ; it follows, that theſe Differences are | 
Accidental to their Generical Notion, and not E/- | 
ſential or Intrinſecal to it. Again, more and leſs, 
which are Intrinſecal Differences, ſignifie ſome 
Proportion or Compariſon of one to the other, which 
can have no place in Permanent and Succeſſive | 
Quantities ;, for, what ſenſe bears it to ſay, that a ' 
Tard is 28 Long as an or ? Wherefore, ſince 
It is a molt certain Maxim, That Compariſcas re 
maae of tmigs which arc of tie {are Genus 
zind (which by the way ſhews, that Intrinfccal 
Differences of any Gernzs or Kind are Compara- 
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tive Notions, or More and Leſs of it) *tis Evident 
that Continu'd Qaant:ty is not a Proper Genns to 
them, as /xch ;, nor 1 hey Proper $pecves of ir, or 
conſtituted ſuch under it by Intrinſecat Diftteren- 
ces ; bur cach of them 1s the very Genus ir ſelf 
of Continu'd Q@zanity, confider'd under Civerſe 
States altogether diſparate ; and one of them, 
v1z, Succeſſtve, connotating the Predicamenrt of 
Atftion, the other ſeeming rather to hold on the 
ſide of meer Qa'tiry; tho' that Common Head 
does, in rigour, Abſtratt trom both thoſe States. 
13. The Diviſion of Permanene Continu'd 
Q:antity into Exte:ſroe, containing the three Spe- 
c::s *8hove mentioned ; and Jutenſove or Weights 
yet more defective than the other : For, firſt, 
part of the Gerus it ſelf (viz. Permanent) is Ac- 
cidental to Quantity. Next, ( there being no Na- 
tural Propenhon one way or other Inherent in 
Bodies while 2 Reſt, (as is ſhown in Phylicks) 
Weight mult be taken for an ACtual tendency 
downwards ; and fo it belongs tothe Predicamerr 
of Action or Paſſion, according as the Body thet 
weighs is conſider'd either as preſt 'upon by the 
ſuperiour body, or prelling that below jr, Whence, 
whatever elſe we can conceive of the \\'oeion of 
Weszht in any Body is nothing elſe but its Denſe- 
ty; for this makes it apt .to receive the full Im- 
preſſion of the deſcending Ayr, and berrer and 
more ſmifily cut the redivem, when its Motion is 
once determin'd ; whereas Kare Bodies ſuffer the 
deicending Particles to (lin thro? them, and do bur 
Cuily ang fGowly divide rhe Medium thro? which 
they arc to pals in their deſcent. But of this more 
In Phy ticks. 
L 4. In- 
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14. Infmit Diſcrete Quantity, that is Irfinit 
Number cannot belong -ro the Predicament of 
Quantity ; For then, it muſt either have the place 
there of a Genus, or of a Species 5 whereas it Can 
be neither, becauſe the Generical Notion would 
in that caſe be Common to more Infinit Numbers 
as its Species, which is a Contradittion : Forsſince 
each of theſe Speczes, being Infioit in ſuch a line, 
or under ſuch a Notion, muſt comprehend All 
that can be in that Line, they would each of 
them contain the whole Line of Number; and fo 
each of them would be of as large a Notion as 


their Genus, nor would they, in that caſe, be. 


Different from one another in that Line, becauſe 
one of them can have nothing which the other has 
not ; nor conſequently can they be diverſe Species, 
nor can Infinit Quantity be their Genus. 

Beſides, two Infinits, under what Notion ſo- 
ever, iymit, and ſo deſtroy one another : nor can 
it be ſolv'd by ſaying, that Quantity may be di: 
vided into Finir and Infinir, and that Species that 
is Infinit be but oe, or have no more of its kind 
but its ſingle ſelf ; for, ſince Infinit in any Noti- 
on includes All that can belong to that Notion, 
nothing of the Genus would be left for its fel- 
low-ſpeczes to partake of z; which makes Finite 
Number to be n» Species, Laſtly, As the Diffc- 
rences of Contiawd Quantity were Greater or Leſ- 
{r determinate parts, ſo the Differences of Num- 
ber muſt be More or Fewer determinate parts ; 
which can bear no Senſe if one of the ſpecies have 
All, or be Endleſs or Indeterminate-. 


15, Hence 
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15. Hence *tis Logically demonſtrated that 1z- 
finit Number is Impoſſivle and Contradictory ; ſince 
it contradicts the Methods and Maxims of all our 
Natural Notions, For, were it put, it ought to 
belong to the Common Head of Quantity, which 
we ſee is in many regards Implicatory. Add, 
That as no Ens is capable of Exiſtence unleſs ic 
be firſt Ultimately determin'd to be This or Thar; 
{o no Aﬀett ion of Ens, V. B. Number, can pollibly 
exiſt in Things, unleſs it be determin*d in its own 
Line to be 1hisor [hat Number ; which is here 
forbidden it by the very Notion of J:f-it, which 
ſignifies Indeterminate. 

16+ Therefore Continu'd Quantity, for the ſame 
reaſon, cannot be J1»fiit ; that is, there cannot be 
an Infinit Extent or Expanſion of Body ; for, then 
the Subject would verifie it, that there muſt be in 
it an Infinite Number of Yards, which is now prov'd 
Impoſlible, 

17. For the ſame reaſon there cannot have been 
Infinit T:me; for then, again, there muſt have 
been an Infinit Number, viz, of Hours. Agatn, 
let us put Time to have been Infinit, that is, never 
to have begun ; then there muſt have ſacceeded an 
Infinit Number of Hours ; wherefore in that whole 
Colleftion of Hours there muſt either have been 
ſome one hour diſtant from this preſent hour by ln- 
finit Intermediate ones, or 0 one Hour thusdiſtant. 
If 9 oze, then the whole ColleQtion of Honrs (con- 
ſiſting of Oncs) is Finite : If ſome one Hour be di: 
ſtant from this preſent one by Infinit Intermediate 
ones, then we are forcd to put an = which 
has rwo Ends, viz. that Hour ſaid to be Infinitely 
long ago, and this preſent Hour that ow paſſes ; 

| thas 
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that is, we muſt put an nfm to be Finite, 


Corol. Hence is demonſtrated, that the Courſe 
of Nature, conſiſting in orion, had a Beginning 
or Fu | Aution; therefore a Firſt- over, there- 


*B.2.L.6, fore ſome Spiritual Nature ; as * will be demon» 
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ſtrated hereafter. 


LESSON VI. 
Of the ( ommon Flead of Muality. 


I. T HE Notion of Subſtance being What 2 

Thing 1s; and that of Quantity, how Great 
it 1s, or how much there is of it ; the Common 
Notion of Quality, (as was ſaid above, and in- 
deed as the very word imports) is h-w a thing is 
in reſpect to its own peculiar nature that is, whe: 
ther it be ſo as it ſhould be or no, This will be far- 
ther Evident from the whole following Dilſ- 
courſe. 

2, Wherefore there muſt be ſo many Common 
Kinds or Species of Quality as there may be Com: 
mon Conſiderations of How a thing #s in regard to 
its own peculiar nature, 

3. Wherefore, ſeeing the Subject may be 4s 
Conſider'd, either according to its /ntrinſecals, or 
according to Extrinſecals, to which it may be re- 
fer'd : And, if to [ntrinſecals, then, either accor- 
ding 
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ding to ſome PerfeCtion or ImperfeCtion of its In- 
trinſecal Temperature or Conſtitution, which we 
call Hebit, if Permanent ; or D:ſpcſition, if Tranſi- 
tory; Or to its outward Shape conceiv*d to inhere 
init, calld Frgure. If it be conſider'd according 
to Extrinſecals, then, either according to the Cau- 
ſes from which it may /»ffer or be varzable, which 
we call Paſſible Quality, if ſteddy ; or Paſſion, if 
ſudden and fleeting ; or to the Effects or Operations 
it may or may not produce; which we name its 
Power or 1mpotency : Hence Quality in common is 
divided into Four Kinds and no more; nor can 
more ſorts of Anſwers to the Queſtion, How 4 
Thing 1s, be invented or imagin'd. 

Examples of the Queſtions proper to Quality are 
ſuch as theſe : How do you? To which is An- 
ſwer'd, 5:k or in Health, well or ill diſpos'd- 
How is he as to his Underſtanding ? Learned or 
Tenorant ; which Anſwers we call Habits or Diſpoe 


ſstions, How Is he as to his Walking, or uſing his 


Natural Faculties? To which we anſwer, well able 
to walk, or Lame, &c. which ſ(ignifie his Power or 
Impotency, How is the Milk that's over the Fire, 
or the Bread in the Oven ? To which is anſwer*d, 
Hit or Cold; Dough-bak*d or Enough : which are 
Paſſible Qualities, How is he affected tome? To 
which is anſwer*d, Angry, which is Paſſion, Laſt- 
ly, it may be ask'd, How he is as to his outward 
hape? To which is anſwer'd, well or it ſhap, 
Handſome or Ugly, which Quality is calPd #+- 
BYe. 

4- The Intrinſecal Differences of more or leſs in 
this Common Head of Quality, are more properly 
to be calPd Better and Worſe qualified, ſince ay 

al 
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fall into the ſame as more and leſs; only the latter 
Expreſſions ſute better, having a qzalsfying ſenſe. 
5. Wherefore Power and Impotency art the 
Firſt Species of Quality, becauſe they ſpring im- 
mediately out of the Eſſence as it's Properties, 
and moſt meerly concern it asto making it Het- 
ter or Worſe ; as alſo, becauſe they moſt di/poſe or 
mdiſpoſe the SubjeCt to the ſubſtance (as it were) 
of it's Natural Operations. Habit and Diſpo- 
ſition are the Second ; becanſe they Supervene to 
the. Power, and only give it a better or worſe Fa- 
cility or Difhculty to Operate. Paſſtble Quality 
and Paſſion, taken as ſuch, are the Third ; be- 
cauſe, taken as ſuch,they meerly qualify the Sub: 
ject to be Paſſive or Alterable by another. 1 ſay, 
raken as ſuch, that is, as Paſſible ; for, if they be 
conſider*d as Act:ve, as Heat in Fire is conceiv'd 
to be apt to effect Heat in another thing, then ris 
a calefaQtive Virtue, and has the Notion of Power, 
Laſtly, Figure has the leaſt ſhare of the Notion 
of Quality, becauſe it onely regards the Ontward 
Lineaments and Appearance, which are the ſleigh: 
teſt of all other Qualities. Though it may ſome- 
times, (eſpecially in Organical Bodies and their 
ſeveral parts,) contribute to their Power or 1mpo- 
rency; as an Acute Figure in Denſe Bodies makes 
them better divide the Ayre, and other Bodies, 
adding thus an Accidental perfeCtion to their 
Power of Dividing ;, and Splay-footedneſs hinders 
the Power of Walking, whereas Straightneſs helps 
it. Accidental, | ſay, for the, Eſſential Notion 
of Figure is onely to terminate thus, or thus the 
Quanticy of. Bodies, as will be ſhewn here- 


after. 
6. Where- 
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6. Wherefore, the Intrinſecal Differences of 
Quality being to make the Subjeft of them bereer 
or worſe, hence moſt Qualities may admit of ſe- 
veral Degrees in each of it's Species, or, as the 
Schools phraſe it, may be Intended or Remitted ; 
whereas neither S»bſtarce nor Quantity can. Not 
Subſtance ; becauſe, as we no ſooner ſtep out of 
the Notion of Ens in common but we plunge in- 
to Non-Ens, ſo we cannot depart from the Eſ- 
ſential Notion of Hoc Ens, but we muſt fall into 
Non-hboc-Ens or Another Ens. Not Quantity ; fors 
let ns deſign any particular or determinate Spe- 
cies of Quantity (a Yard for example) and bue 
in the leaſt Increaſe or Diminiſh it quantitative- 
ly, and immediately it becomes 0 yard but of an 
other Species really, tho? perhaps ſo little may be 
_ or detrafted that we may want a Name 
or It. 

7. Pomer differs from Habit alſo in this that 
Powers are Natural, and ſpring out of the Eſ- 
ſences of things as their Properties ; as the Pow- 
er of Walking, Seeing, Hearing, Fancying, Un- 
derſtanding, Willipg, Heating, Dividing, &c, 
Whereas Habits are generally, Acquir'd by fres 
quent Acts. In things Inanimate, and Vegeta- 
bles, and in ſome fort of Animals they are pro- 
perly calPd*Yirtzes ; thus we ſay ſuch a Mineral 
or Herb has the Viriue of Drying,Cooling, Heal- 
ing, Cauterizing, Poiſoning. In Animals, they 
are call'd Natural F aculties ; as thoſe of Seeing 
Walking, Flying, &c. Where the word Facul- 
ty Is not taken in the ſame Senſe in which we uſe 
it, when we tell one he has got a Faculty of doing 


this or that, meaning thereby a Facs/xry or _ 
& it 
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bit of doing it, but for the Power it ſelf which is 
to be facilitated by that Habie., The Prevations 
or want of thoſe Powers due to Nature'we call 
Impotenses', as Deafneſs, Blindneſs, Doltiſhneſs, 
&c. Which ſignify Inabiliticg to perform ſuch 
Operations as we ought, were the Subjects Qua- 
lity'd as they ſhould be. 

8. Habits are generally Acquir'd by Afts : 
yet ſome may ſeem to be had by Nature : as 
Healthfulneſs and Sicklineſs. Of the former we 
uſe to ſay ſuch a one has got a Habit of Dan- 
cing, Drinking, Brawling , Swearing, Praying, 
&c. Of which ſort are al) kind of Sk:'s in moy. 
ing, the Body, and all Arts and Sciences qualify: 
ing the 4nd, and their Oppoſites : All which 
we ſhall find ro be Perfetions or Imperfetti: 
ons, belonging either to the particular Nature of 
the Body, as Dancing, Pronouncing, &c, or elſe 
ſuitable ox diſagreeable to the peculiar Temper 
of the Mind, which is Reaſon ; ſuch as are Sci- 
ences, Virtues, Vices, Ignorance, &c. But thoſe 
that are /mnatc, and have withal ſome conſtant 
Ground of Stab:lity by the ſteady or fixt courſe 
of Cauſes, are rather calPd Srates or Conditions 
than Habits ; ſuch as are Original Juſtice, Ori- 
ginal Sin, Impeccableneſs in the Saints in Hea- 
ven, Obdurateneſs in Sin in the Divels ; and, 
Healthfulneſs or Sicklineſs, if it comes out of a 
Man's Natural Conſtitution. All which, tho? -leſs 
properly Habits than thoſe that are Acquir®d, yet 
Havie having in it's Notron a kind of Conſtan- 
cy, we do therefore from their Steady manner of 
working, denominate Habitual Propenſions, Diſ- 
poſitions, AﬀeQions, or Determinations of the 
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$ Subjects, and reduce them to the Species of Ha- 
0 bit, 

l 9. Thoſe Natural Aﬀections of Body, con» 
*, W ſider'd as apt ro render the Subject, not to be de- 
h W terminately This or That in the Line of Ers ; 
- W nor B:yger or Leffer, but only Alterable thus or 

thus, without changing the Entity, are for the 

- molt part Paſſible Gudiiries, This is manifeſt ; 
15 For conſidering them thus, there is no Predica- 
© W ment but that of Q=atiry,nor any Species of Qua- 
n- MW lity but This, under which they can be rank*t. 
A Under the Genus of Paſſible Quality are parti- 
(« cularly The Four Firſt Qualities, Heat, Coldneſs, 
y: Moiſture, Dryneſs ;, and the Second, (and per- 
n W haps. Third) Qualities compounded of theſe, 
1: with a variety almoſt Infinit, of which more in 
ff Phylicks. 

e 10 All Paſſible Qualities are Objefts of the 

T Senſes, Otherwiſe they would not be Natural 

I- Notions , nor belong to any Common Head ; 

ſc W and; conſequently , we could not d:ſcourſe or think, . 
it of them, which yet we experience we do- 

ſe 11. Yet *cis not the Conſideration of them as 

ns the QbjeCts of our Senſes which Conſtitutes them, 

1- nor Eſſentially Diſtingiſhes them, This is evi- 

1- dent, for their Eſſence, as Qualities, muſt be taken 

I, from their manner of affefting their own Sub- 

1 ject, and thence giving us ground of denomina- 
5 ting it diverſly, or traming diſtin Notions of 
; it. Beſides, to be an Objett of any Power, can, as 
1- ſuch, be Eſſential to Nothing ; becauſe ir is per- 
of fettly Extrinſecal to the Thing or it's Power to , 
- which *cis an Object ; as will be farther ſeen when "pk oe 


16 we come to treat of the Predicament of * Relati- 
F 00, 
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P'Y h ove, hg Dhgion, of this es of 
ps Au ay oa iſible, Audible, Tangible, &c 
is Accidewsal to Quality and far from Inerigſe- 
cal or Elſeatual. PP 

12, Nagwithftanding what is ſaid above, ſome 
Qualities may conrribyze tothe Eſſence of a Thing, 
and fo be in part Effential. For, ſince (as is 
2 in Metaphyſicks) the. Complexion of Ac- 

and ſore iti the reſt, 

; hing to be 1 his and Diltint from 
all &hers, and withal fit it for its Primary Ope- 
ration; and conſequently do. belp. to conſtitute 
the Eſſence of an ladividual Body as part of it' 
Form, ;, Paſlible ities, in particular, may con- 
tribute to the Eſſence of a Thing 3 or be in part, 
and, as. jayn'd with Quantity, Eſſential toit. Yet 
ſo, that each of theſe conſider?d Alone is. an Ac 
dent; but all of therg taken together and as, club- , 
bing to determin the matter ultzmately to be This, 
they are to. be conſider'd not as meerly Quanti- 
tative, nor as Qualificative, but as belonging to 
the Subſtantial Form. 

13. No other Species of Quality but Paſſible 
Qualities has this Prerogative, Not Power ; For 
Powers. are Properties ; and, ſo, are Conceiv*d to 
follow Eſſence couſtituted, and preſuppoſe it; 
much leis HZabits, for they ſupervene to the Na | 
tural Powers, And leaſt of all. Figure, for this is 
Extrinſecal, to the Conſtitution of the Body ; 
however in hy ng Bodies they may help to 
determine the Species. or [nd;viduum. 

14. Figyre is nothing but the Termination of 
the Quantity of a Body, or (which is the ſame) 
Boay thus 1erminated, For, ſince Figare is no: 
thing ? 
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thing but ſ«ch a Superficies, and the Superficzes is 
the Termination of Profwndity which is the pro- 
per Quantity of Body ; it f that Figwre js 
nothing elſe but the Termination of the Quanti- 
ty of Body. Again, if we look narrowly into 
P icular Figures, we ſhall find them nothing 
Ac. ut that the Quantity goes no fyrther, or ends, 
bere and there. Whence the Figure of it muſt ne- 
/ ceſſarily be thus and thus. And this is all can be 
"" WW made of it av it is diſtinguiſht from the Body ic felf 
od or its Quawiy; however we are prone to COnceit 
” it, as*cis diſtinft from Body, to be a kind of Ex. 
15+ Figure alage is Incapable of more or Leſs 
Jn- thay 
- in the ſame Species, For, ſince Figure is the Ter 
, mination of the Quantity of Body, and Quanti- 
being Diviſibility, the Termination or 4No- 
artherneſs of Quantity muſt be =o Quantity, and 
therefore Indiv+foble, and there can be no De- 
gree: in Indivifibles ; it follows that Figure is not 
capable of more and leſs within the ſame Species, 
but every Alteration of the Figare is a New Spe: 
cies of it. 

16. Hence the Termination of the Self-ſame 
Quantity (tho? being oft-times Imperceptible, i 
happens to be Nameleſs,) after Several Manners 
make ſo many particular Figures, For example, 
the ſelf ſame Quantity, (viz. a Pint of Water,) 
may be put intoa Round viol and a Square or 
Oval one; which being terminated after a par- 
ticular manner, do make ſo many particular kinds 
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of Figures, 


| Corol, I, Hence is ſeen that there is a Keal Divs- 


ſbility ( that is ſuch a Notional one as is grounded 
3 in 
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in Nature) between Q:antity and Figwre; ſince the 
ſobje&t may be chang'd according to Figure and 
z0t according to Quentity,of which we can' have no 
better nor more familiar Inſtance than a Paſtry- 
Cook's forming the ſame quantity of Dow into 
a Pye, and a Lid for it, or into Pyes of ſeyeral 
Figures 

17. The Termination of the Quantity of Bo- 
dy, being the Outſide, that Circumſcribes and 
Comprebends all the Body enclos'd in it, which is 
the Cont airsng it; the Species of Figure, ſimply 
ipeaking, muſt be More or leſs a Capacity to 
contasn Body ; that is, to Contain more or «ſs of 
it. Hence a Round Figure is the beſt, a Qua: 
drate Worſc, and a Parallelogram fi! worſe than 
the former : I ſay, ſimply ſpeaking ; or regard- 
ing Body i common; for otherwiſe, if the nature 
of ſome ſorts of Bodics ( Organical Ones for Ex- 
ample ) requires ſuch a determinate Figure, then 
that Figure is Better or Worſe, which approaches 
more or leſs to ſuch a Figure as beſt ſutes with that 
Nature, fits it beſt for its Operations, and makes 
the Symmetry with its other parts moſt perfect, 
1hings endow?d with this Quality we uſe to call 
Wcti. ſhaped or Handſome ; which, with fit Colcur: 
rightly placed in the reſpective Parts, make up 
that amiable Quality we call Beauty. 

18. All Corporeal Qualities are in reality the 
very Particles or Parts of Body. This has been 
prov*d * aboye, where it was ſhewn, that Acct 
dents are not Enuities, nor can Exiſt of themſelves, 
but meerly by their Identity with their ſubject. 

19. Wherefore Corporcal Powers are nothing 
but ſeveral Mixt Parts, ſo contriy'd and, Orga- 
N1Z Cy 
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niz2d, as enable the Compounds to perform ſuch 
and ſuch Operations. Corporeal Hab:ts are no- 
thing but the ſame Parts by V/e and Bending to 
and fro made plyable, and, ſo, apt to perform 
them re eaſily. The Paſſible Qualities are the 
ſame Parts as rendring the Subject either perfeCt- 
ly or imperfettly D-v:ſible or Capable to be Al- 
ter'd by Natural Cauſes. | F:9ure can the leaſt be 
thought to have any Being of its own, ſince it is 
onely the Termination of Quantity which is it 
ſelf but a Determination of Body. 


Corol. II. Hence is evident that all the Quali- 
ties that affect our Senſes are nothing but the mi: 
nute and ſubtil particles or Effluviums of Bodies ; 
ſent out from them, and lighting on thoſe moſt 
tender | and ſenſible Receivers, and affecting 
them agreeably or difagreebly to the nature of 
the 'Subjefts.: And the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Ideas lodg'd in the Fancy or.lmaginative Power 
it ſelf. . Nar will this be hard to conceive if we 
reflect - attentively , how Quantitative particles 
may be ſtill /*/s and eſs, almoſt Infinitely. 


Corol. III, Nor will it hence follow, that Car- 
reſins and Ariſtotel;ans agree in the main about 
the Explication of Nature, in regard they do 
both of them hold, that there is nothing but the 
Matter or Subſtance thus or thus Modify'd. For, 
the Ari/forel;2ns give an account of there Minima 
Natura'ia;, they make them xt Bodies; they 
reduce them to their Firſt or Original Mixture; 
and ſhew the Intrinſecal Temperature or Confts- 
trtzou of their Swbjett, or the Inform”) Mater 
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of which they conſiſt, from the Conjantion of 
the higheſt and moſt known Notions in nature, 
viz, of that matter and Qzantrty diverſly pro- 
portion'd ; whence ariſe the Natures of Rarity 
and Denſity in the Firſt ſpecies of Bodies. None 
of which the Carreſcans do; nor can they by their 
Principles reach the Explication of their Firſt 
Matter,or render any tolerable account of itz whe» 
ther it is Denſe or Rare, Hard or Soft, &c. as will 
be more amply demonſtrated in the Appendix. 


20. Nothing more obſtruCts the way to Natural 
Science than the daftrin of Vulgar Philoſophers, 
That Qua/ities are certain Kinds of lrthe Entities, 
which of themſelves haye a diminutive ſort of 
Being, and are able to prodnce ſuch and ſuch Ef- 
fects, For example, Ask them how a Bell works 
that effet upon my Ear which we call Sownd; 
they'll tell you there is a Quality in the Bell call'd 
Sonoreity, whoſe nature it is to make a Sound. Ask 
how a Green thing makes ſuch a pleaſing lmpreſ- 
fion on my Eye; they'll anſwer, There is a certain 
Quality in it cald Greenneſs, whoſe nature *tis to 
work ſuch an Effect ; and ſo of the reſt. Which 
ridiculous Method explicates nothing, but makes 
the Sillieſt old wife as good a Philoſopher as the 
moſt Learned Naturalilt, if ſhe can but name the 
Word that Signifies that Quality. Next, it makes 
Learners reſt eaſily conented, and well appay'd 
with a meer W:rd; whence they will grow Negli- 
gent and Careleſs ro take pains to look into the 
Natures of the Things; or elſe ( if they have 
any wit in them, ) to deſpair of all knowledge of 
Nature, by ſeeing their Maſters ſo profoundly 
Ign0- 
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Ipnorant, and ſo Superficially Learned. And Isſt- 
ly, it hinders Learners from Seeing, br ever en- 
deavouring to fee, the Natural Proportion and 
Alliance between Proper Caſes and their Effetts ; 
and inclines them to take prrely «p99 traſt the 
whole Adminiſtration of Nature, and all Conſe- 
vence of one thing from another, which ren- 
rs all natural Science precarions, For; *tis not 
Science, nnleſs we uſe our own Eyes, and ſte whe 
point Demonſtrated. Jardre in verba——is (in 
ſuch caſes) the Fool's Oath; and is, in plain 
terms, to ſwear the Deyoting or giving vp our 
Wi to a Slothful Contentedneſs never to grow 
er, 


LESSON VIL. 
Of the (ommon Head of Relation. 


1, T HE Notion of Relatim being what one In- 

dividual Thing #s, if compard to another, 
there muſt be ſome Real Grownd of it in the thing 
Referr*d, which is the Reaſo# of our Referring it, 
and by which formally we do thus Refer it : For 
otherwiſe Relation would be a Chimerical and 
Fictitious Notion 3 and not a Real or Natwal one, 
common to all Mankind, and held by them to be 
ſach; which yet we experience, by our daily Con- 
verſe with them, it 5s, 
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2. This Ground cannot be their having Di/pa- 
rate or Diſagreemg Notions in them, or their being 
of Diſparate Orders, which have nothing to do 
with one another: For, we find that we cannot 
Refer or compare Green and Hard, Youthful and 
Tranſparent, Hot and Triangular, nor any other 
diſparate Notions ;, nor yet a Writer and a #lough- 
ſhare, a Father and a Mull:ſtone, a Brother and a 
Handſaw, &c, becauſe they are in Dsſparate Or- 
ders, and have no Reſpect to one another, ground- 
ing our Referring them or Comparing them toge- 
ther, as have a Writer and a Writing, a Father and 
a Son, a Baker and Bread, &c. 

3. Wherefore the Ground of Relation muſt ei- 
ther be ſome Notion agreeing to b0:þ the things 
related, that is, found to belong to both, either 
Intrinſecally or Extrinſecally, or elſe their having 
Communication with one another by way of natu: 
ral Attion and Paſji01, This is prov'd by the for- 
mer Section, and is evident, becauſe there can be 
no other Conſiderations by which they can be or- 
der'd toone another, or be of the ſame Order, but 
their having ſome Intrinſecal Notion common to 
both, or elſe their Acting and Sufiering upon and 
from one another, which is an Extrinſecal Conli- 
deration. 

4+ Relations of the fir ſort, which have one 
and the ſame Notion in them, are of as many kinds 
as there are Heads of Notions, ſince allthelc have 
a kind of Nature or Notion in them, and ſo ſome 
kind of 1rarſcendent Unity. Thus, if they have 
the ſame Nature or Eſlence in them which bcionzs 
to the Common Head of S«b/tance, the Relation 
between them is call”d /dentrity, which is their being 
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of one and the ſame kind of Entity. If of one and 
the ſame Notion of Q4atuty, "tis calld Equaluy, 
which is their being of ong and the ſame Quami- 
ty: If of Quality, *tis calPd Lixeneſs : if of Attion, 
(ſingly conliderd) they are calld Co-attors, as 
Fellow:Souldiers, Fellow-Servants, &c. If of Pa/- 
ſon (lingly confider?d') Fellow-Sutterers, Fellow- 
Martyrs, &c. If of Place, (or Vb:) Bed: fellows, 
Chamber: fellows, Townſmen, Country-men, &c. 
If of { :me, Contemporaries, Co-eve, or born at 
the ſame time. If of Habit, Fellow-Mourners, 
Fellow- Curaſliers, Felow-Souldiers of the Blew or 
Grey Regiment. Lf of S$1r#41:0n, Fellow-Alleſſors 
or Sitters 3. tho? ſuch as this ſeldom @ccur- Nay 
theremay be a Relation! grounded on having the 
{ame notion even of ' Ke/at:0n in them ; as Parents 
or Fellow: begetrers. | 

5-- Of the ſecond ſort grounded on Acta» and 
Pajſion, not:ſingly conſider?d, but with an Order.:0 
one another, or 4s lnferring one another, are ſuch 
as theſe, viz, Father and Son, Malter- and Ser- 
vant, Prince and Subject, Tutor and Pupil ; which 
are grounded on the Ad:ons and Pe/ſrons of Be- 
getting and being Begotten, Commanding and 
being Commandced, Governing and being Govern: 
ed, Teaching and being Taught, &c. 

6, In both thele forts of Relations the things 
Reterr'd mult have their Correlates; that is, there 
mult be a mutual Relation on both ſides. ln the 
former of them, becauſe there is the /«!{/ame 
Ground or Realon of Referring in oe as in the 
Cher, viz. that one ſame Nation, Common or Be- 
longing to' Both, ro wit, the ſame Ellence, ſame 
Quantity, fame Quality, ſame Relativn, ſame 
z 2aCC, 
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Place, ſame Time, ſame ſort of Aftion and Paſſion, 
ſame Sitaation, and the ſame Habit. 

7. This Agrecing and Correſponding of the two 
things thus Related in thoſe of the former kind of 
Relation, muſtbe meant to be their Agreciog in 
the ſame Abſtrafted and Common or Specihca! 
Notion, and not in the ſame ſ»dividual one, For, 
otherwiſe.two Men could not have #dentity in their 
Individual Eſſence, fince then they would be the ſame 
and wt the ſame, that is, VUnium and Non-wnn : 
And, for the ſame reaſon, Imtrinfecal Accidem: 
being Identify'd with the Subjects in which they 
inhere, and having no Entity but cher, —_—_ 
have no Individuality =y tbem, and ſo the ſame 
Individual Intrinſecal Accident cannot be Common 
to two Subjefts or Subſtances, but muſt be Indivi- 
dually 7'wo, as They are. Whence the Relations 

rounded on them muſt be upon their being the 
ame in Spe:ses or Kind, and not Individua, 
Which reafon holds equally for thoſe Relations 
that are grounded on Atzor, Paſſion, and Sitna- 
z0n, and the reſt : For, two things cannot be in 
one Individual place (that is, in a place capable to 
hold but one Individual thing ) without Penetrs 
tion of Bodies : Nor is it poſlible, in the courſeof 
Natural Cauſes, that two ſhould be born or dye at 
the ſame preciſe 7; me, that is, in ſuch a portion 
of Time as is terminated by the ſame Inſtants: 
Nor can T wo wear the ſame Individual Arms,&c 
at once, Wherefore it muſt be meant, that the 
Notion common to both muſt be an abſtrafted or 
ſpecifical Notion, and not the Individual. 


$. The 
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$. The Relations of the later fort became Mu- 
zal upon another ſcore, wz. becauſe A#v0» and 
its proper P«ſſior corr ing to it, do wafer one 
anotber ;, For, nothing can Aﬀ, bot it muſt'ACR 
upon ſomerinng that receives that Action, or /wf- 
ers by it 3 nor ſafer or be Acted upon, bat by 
ſomething that As on it. 

9. There is a Third Mix%d fort of Relation, 
cald, Of the thing Meaſured to the Meaſart ;, that 
1: Mis, when the Thing Related depends for its Efence 
*: Mor its Perfeition, on Amother, and that other does 
not at all depend for either on ir. For Exam- 
ple, When a Pifture is drawn from the Proto- 
type, it depends on the Prototype for its Perfe- 
ion, and 1s, as it were, Mecaſar'd by it, in re- 
gard 'tis only fo far Good or Bad as it reſembles 
the Man it was drawn for ; but the Protorype or the 
Man, gets Nothing, nor is in the eaſt Better or 
Worſe, by having a Pifture drawn from him. 
Again, there is a common Novion of Lineaments 
and Colour found in both, which makes it ſeem to 
partake of the firſt ſort of Relation ; alſo the 
Prototype» by imprinting an{dea of it ſelf in the 
Painter, enables him in ſome ſort ro draw him, 
and ſo contributes ſamerhing to that Aftion which 
gives it to partake vf the Second Kind: ſothat 
this Kind of Relation ſeems to be 44x of the 
other ewo, and yet (as will be ſhown) 'is perfetly 
of Neither, 

10, This kind of Relation is not fntnal, but 
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r WW is found only on the fide of the thigg meaſured : 
For, ſince the Meaſure (v. g. the otype) has 


no natural Order of Agency or Patiency by whica 
it reſpects the Picture, becauſe the Man is not a 
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Thing naturally-ordain d to work upon the Fancy 
of the Painter ſo to render him, a perfect Eff- 
cient cauſe of the Pi{ture, as Fire is Ordain'd to 
Heat, a Maſter to Command, &'c. Nor is therea 
true Vnity of Form, to wit, of Colour and Figure, 
in both, but only ſome Counterfeit Reſemblance 
of them ; whence we cannot, without ſpeaking 
nonſenſe, ſay, 1he Man 1s like bis Picture, as we 
can that the Picture is /:+e the far, or that two 
white Walls are /ke one another ; . nor (as was ſaid) 
does the Man receive any degree of PerfeCtion or 
Imperfection by being piet»w*d ; it follows, that 
there is "0 Ground or Reaſon on the Maz's fide to 
make him Related to his Picture ; wherefore he 
has no Keal Relation to it at all, but only- a Yer» 
bal one, conſiſting in th: Grammatical chiming 
of the word pittared to i we. 

11, Ofthis fort are the Relations between all 
our Powers, whether Corporeal or IntelleCtual to 
their Objeds ;; for the-very Eſſence and Nature of 
thoſe Powers is to /ce, hear, or underitand the Ob- 
jects : and the Perfeftions of the Pawers in their 
ſeveral kinds, | are 'Mea/wred and rated + by their 
doing this Better or-Worſe ; whereas the Opjectr 
- are, never the Better by being ſeen, beard, or known, 
Wherefore there: wants on thoſe: Objects; ſide a 
Real Grouna, and therefore a-Keal Relation to our 
Powers ; however, the words Seer and Seen, Knower 
and Known, do anſwer one another, as if they 
were proper Agents and 'Patients, and Orderd-au- 
tually to ner. | 

12. Of this ſort too is the Relation between 
G O D, as Creator, and his Creaturss, For, ſec 
ing the Creature has received all it has, or can 
haves 
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have, from its Creator 3 that is; has to be an Ens, 
and not a meer Nothing from the Eſlential [deas 
it bad from all Eternity in the Divine Ynderſtand- 
ing; and was put afterwards into Aftual Being or 
Exiſtence, and is conſery'd in the fame by his 
continual Influence ; and has, beſides all its Acci- 
dental Perfeftions and Conveniences, by the courſe 
of Cauſes, laid by his Divine Providence (all which 
is demonſtrated in Metaphyſicks) :: Hence there is 
all che Ground imaginable of a Keal Relation on 
the Creature”s part towards GoD.: On the other 
ſide, ſince God gains 0 kind of perfeftion by ma- 
king Creatures, nor is intrinſecally. better in the 
leaſt by his Creating them, there can be no Ground 
at al} of a Keal Relation. on God's fide to the 
Creature, but only a Yerbal Sound of [Creator] 
anſwering Grammatically to Creature, as Creature 
does to Creator. So important a thing it is in 
Philoſophy not to'be deluded by Articulate Ayr, 
or meer Characters, but to look deeply and at- 
tentively into the Thrng it ſelf, and to guide our 
Thoughts by what we find there, leſt we come to 
frame Mock-notions out of our Fancy which Na- 
ture never gave us. 


Corol, I. Hence follows, that all the Expreſli- 
ons of the Holy Scripture of a Patt or Cove- 
nant between Eod and Creatures, That, upon their 
behaving themſelves thus and thus, he enters an 
Ovligation of doing thus or thus towards them ; 
the which do, conſequently, put God and the 
Creature upon the /ame rank of Agtrcy and Pa- 
tiency © It follows, I ſay, that ſuch Expreſſions are 
purely Merapborical, and far from Proper or Lite- 

rally 
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rally Trzez buy are ſpoken humano more, or in ac: 
commodation to our Human Actions and Manners 
of Proceeding. For, on God's ſide there is no- 
thing but his lofinit Wiſdom and Goodneſs, car- 

rying on Superaatural Good Diſpofitions to con- M 
formable Effefts, as he does Natural Diſpoſitions 
to Effefts ſuitable ro the Nature of ſuch things 
Which Reftitude of his Will being Efential to 
him, and conſt Ind nt an Creature 
or their Aftions, h 'd the ſame Effect 
whether he had made any ſuch Covenant or ng 
And the ſame may be ſaid proportionably of 
God's Promifing, Threatening, Commanding, Re- 
quiring Satisfaction, Accepting the Payment oft, 
and ſuch-like z which tho? Metaphorical, are not- 
withſtanding Tr«e, amount to the fame, and is 
dnce the fame , they in a more ſoveraign 
way, and more becoming God's Infinit Majeſty 
than the Grofs Capacity of the Generality o 
Mankind ( for whoſe ſake thoſe low Concepti- 
_ and Expreſſions were vs'd ) can appre 

end. 


13- There is yet another ſort of Mutual Relz 
tions, which are partly Artificial, partly Natk 
ral ; ſuch as are thoſe of Genus and Species, Ante 
cedent and Conſequent, Subje# and Predicate, Pre 
miſſes and Concluſion, &c, Theſe are partly Nats 
ral, in regard our Underſtanding has its diſtinCt 
Nature or Notion, as well as Whiteneſs, Action 
or any other Ground of Relation hitherto ſpo- 
ken of; and theſe are grounded on the Manner 
of the Objetts exiſting in owr Underſtanding ;, where 
they are as truly Vniver/al and Particalar, a” 
an 
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and Predicate, &c. as the Wall is White, ar the 
Quantity a Yard, &c. And they are alſo partl 
Artificial, becauſe Artiſts in Logick, who re & 
2Q the things as they. are in our Minds, do make 
uſe of ſuch to clear their Notions, predicate them 
of one another, and diſcourſe of them exactly. 

14, Wherefore thoſe Logicians who call them 
gelariones Rationis, meaning to oppoſe them by 
zat Expreſſion to Real Relations, ſeem to forget 
aat the * Underſtanding and its manner of work- *:.3. 5.6 
ig are Real ; whereas they have more of Entity, 
and conſequently of Reality, in them than Bodies, 
and their Powers or Manners of Working have ; 
and, conſequently, thoſe Relations are far more 
teal than thoſe which are grounded on Corporedd 
Powers and their Operations. 
15. The Subſtance (as it were) of Relation con- 
its in that Immediate Ground which is the Reaſon 
of our referring one thing to another. For, *tis 
Evident, that *tis the Thing it ſelf in my Mind 
which is Referr*d, and, not the AG of the Afind 
Referring it, For example ; Two Whiue things 
have Unity of Form, or the ſame Notion in 
them, which makes them Really Alike of chem- 
w W495 were they in a Comparing Power, that 
tc. {could attually Referr them anddenominate them 
+ © Relatively as their Nature requires; ſo that it 
« I is not the At of my Underſtanding which made 
\t © the white Walls really Alike, bat their own Na- 
on ts which, are the Obje&t of my Act ; by means 
notwithſtanding of the Comparative ACt of my 
ey | Underſtanding, which they inform'd, as a neceſſa- 

ry Condition to relate them atxally, and without 


4 | which they had each of them had but the _ 
ate 
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lute Notion of White, and not the Relative one of 
being Ake, -- | 


Corot.1F, Hence we have ſome light given vs 
how there may be True -and Rcal Relations in 
God, Knowing and Loving himſelf; ard, hoy 
they - depend and noe drpend on our Underſtand. 
ing. | 


16. The Intrinſecal Differences of Relation be: 
ing more and leſs, and onr Act adding morhing to 
the Subſtance of the Relation, they muſt be taken 
from the Greater or Leſſer Ground or Reaſon why 
the thing is referr*d to another. Hence our grez 
reſt Relation is to God, becauſe all the good we 
have or can have does entirely Referr us to him. 
Upon which therefore is founded all our Religi- 
ous Reſpects, and our Dnties of Serving, Obey 
ing and Adoring him. Next follows the Relation 
of a Husband toa Wife, who is (in ſome manner) 
the ſame Individual with himſelf. After them 
Wt comes our Relation to our Parents, who con- 
| curr*d to our Being, gave us Education, and pro- 

| vided for our Subſiſtence. Then to Mank:nd, to 
whom we are Related by Identity of Nature ; to 
our Country, our King, and other Swperionrs, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Ranks; to our Kinsfolks, 
Neighbours, &c, from which Relations ariſe ſeve- 
ral Duties in proportion" to the more or leſs im- 
portant Reaſon or Ground that makes them more 
or leſs nearer or remotely Related to us. 


LES 
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LESSON VIIL 


Of the Common Heads of Action and 
Paſſion, 


I, HERE are Two, and but Two, Common 

Heads of Extrinſecals conceiv'd to be ap- 
ply'd to one another by way of Motion. For, 
ſince Motion has two Terms, v:z. that thing from 
whence it comes, and that to which it reaches, and 
theſe are diſtint# Conſiderations ; hence we have 
Two Common Heads of one Extrinſecal thing 
conceiv'd to be apply'd to another by way of 
Motion. Nor can there be more ; for Motion, 
conſider*d (as it were) in the Midway between 
thoſe Terms, has no Notion but that of meer Mo- 
tion ; whence it is the very Notion of Succeſſive 
Quantity, and belongs clearly to tha: Common 
Head, and therefore cannot belong to «other, or 
conſtitute a new one. 

2. The Notion of Motion is the moſt Imper- 
feft of all our Notions, and moſt approaching to 
Non-Entity. For, ſince Motion, as it ſuperadds 
to the Extenſive Quantity of its Subject; is whol- 
ly made up of »ot being in this place, or that z or, 
of not being ſtill bere and not being yet there ;, nor 
has any thing of Permanency, which is in a man- 
ner the ſame Notion with At zal Being ; it fol- 
lows, that, beſides the Common diſadvantage 
G other 
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other Accidents are liable to, of having no Enti- 
ty of their ow# but what's vorron?d of their Subs 
jects, it has moreover this, that neither it lelf, 
nor 2ny pave of it ſelf, exiſts ſo much as for one 
Momeit. Whercfore Ens being a Capacity of 
Exiltence,, Motion icems to be (in a manner) in- 
capable of Exiſtence, or a Non-Entity ; and this 
out of its own peculiar A'ature or Notion, Again, 
ſince in every part of Motion the thing moved is 
in a ſpace 6:gger than it ſelf, and Place (as will be 
* 7-/.3-ſhewn * hereafter) properly ſuch, is but Equal to 
Set.9+ the thing it contains, and not bigger than it, 
hence Motion hinders its Subject to be, properly 
ſpeaking, # a/'y place, that is ary where, which 
amongſt Bodies ſeems next akin to #0t bezng at 
all, Laſtly, Motion is deſtructive of Actual Be- 
ing in thoſe things that are arriv'd to their foll 
ſtare of perteftion; which ſhews its nature to be 
in ſome ſenſe directly oppoſit to the Notion of 


Berny, which has ſome kind of Conſtancy and Sta- 
bility in it. Nor can it be ſaid that it gives Actual 
Being or Ex:ſt:nce to the new Entities it helps to 
+ 3004 2, Produce, for Exiſtence is the proper Effect of 
L.7..5- Sclf- Exiſtence or the Firſt Cauſe. Wherefore the 
Prop 6,7- Notion of 4oticx is the 0ſt Imperfect of all our 
Nctions, and moſt approaching to Non- Emzity, 


Corol, I. Hence is demonſtrated that, ſince 
every Agent produces an EfieCt ſuitable to its 
own Nature, and therefore an Agent inſtely per- 
fel cannot be the Immediate Cauſe of what's mf 
Imperfett;, therefore Motion, being both off 111 
perfett, and withal moſt aſagreeable, nay, directly 
cutr.2ry, to Ged*s Nature, which is pure Self:Exi- 

ſtence 
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ſtence and Eſſentially Immovable and Unchangable, 


was not immeazately caug'd by God, but by * ſome 45... ;.- 
imperfett Agent, or ſome Creature, that is, by ſuch z 6, s.4. 


a Cauſe as of *t ſelf is a Non-Entuty, 


3. The Notion of Aion, as it ſuperadds to 
meer Motion. is, the Exerciſe of a Power, which 
is Effettsve of ſomething. For, ſince to At is to 
Do, and to do Nothing is not to do, it follows, that 
to AG is to Do ſomething ; but to do ſomething pre- 
ſuppoſes a Power todo it z and this fo as not to 
ſtay in the Notion of meer Power ; for, if it ſtays 
there, it oaly denominates the Thing Able to ab, 
which (again) is nor to do 3 wherefore Aon is 
not the Notion of a ſluggiſh Power, but of a 
Power Exerted and Exerci”d, that iss Effetting 
ſomething ; whence the Power is calld Efett:ve, 
the Ation Efficiency, and the Something it does is 
term*d an Effet, All which ſuperadd to the noti- 
on of meer Motion, 

4. The Primary and Chief Natural Aion is 
Diviſion. For, ſince Subſtance is the Subject of all 
Accidents ; and, which being changed, all the Ac- 
cidents do ſuffer a change with it; hence that 
Aftion that works upon a Body according to the 
Subſt axtial Notion of it, has more of Action in it, 
as working a Greater Effect : But Diviſion makes 
Iwo Things of Ore, and ſo deſtroys the former 
UVnum or Ens, and makes 7 wo new ones , there: 
fore Diviſion is the Primary and Chief of all other 
Natural Actions, 


G 2 Note, 
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Nee, That this is to be underſtood of Perfet 
Diviſion, which makes the thing Dzvided, 
and is therefore only properly to. be call'd 
Diviſion ; for, Imperfect Diviſion only alters 
the Figure. 1t may be objected, That Rare- 
faſtion and Condenſation, if they be in a 
great degree, change the Subſtance as well 
as Divifion does Ar/w. This ariſes out of 
the nature of ſome particular ſort of Bodies, 
and not out of the preciſe Notion of thoſe 
Actions: For, *tis evident that RarefaCtion 
and Condenſation import no more in their 
Notion but the altering the Snbjett accord- 
ing to ſome Quality; whereas Diviſion im: 
ports directly the taking away the Unity of 
the Thing, and conſequertly its Entity, 
Again, meer Rarefattion does not change 
the Subſtance, bur the Degree of it, when it 
comes to great height; and every Body ad- 
mits Rarefaction a long time without loſing 
its former Eſſence; whereas Diviſion conſiſts 
in an 1ndivi{ible,ſo that the Drviſum eſſe is eſſe 
aliud, or eſſe duo ex uno ; whereas the Raref- 
tum eſſe may be without any ſach EffeCt fol- 
lowing it. 


5, Rarefaftion and Conder;ſation are the next 
Actions in Dignity : For, fince (as was proved 
above) Rarity and Denſity are the Firſt Intrinſe- 
cal Differences of Q@#ant:ty, as it affefts Body (in 
order to natural ACtion and Paſion, it follows, 
that thoſe natural ACtions that cauſe Raricy or 
Den- 
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Denſity, are the next in dignity to Diviſror, which 


works more upon D:v1ſivslity their Genus, 

6. Theſe #hree forts of Attion take up the 
whole Head of Natural At:on.* For, ſince the 
Genus and its two Differences muſt needs compre- 
bend all under any common Head, as being Ade- 
quate to it, and D:viſcon anſwers to Divilibility, 
the Genus, and Raref ation, and Condenſation tothe 
Intrinſecal Differences of more or leſs thus Divi- 
ſible ; it follows, that theſe three ſorts of Action 
do take up «# that Head, ſo that there cannor be 
any kind of Natural Attion, which is not reduci- 
ble ro ſome of theſe, or not comprehended un- 
der them. Beſides, all the Firſt and Second Paſ- 


ſoble Qualities, which genecally are the Immediate 


Objects of Natural Actions, are comprehended in, 
or ſpring out of, Rarity and Denſity ; as will be 
ſeen in Phyſicks- 

7. The Formal Virtue of Afting, or working 
any Effet, which we call irs Ca#sſality, is the 
Agent's being what it 1s, or its very Exiſtence ap- 
ply'd by Motion to the Patient, and Communi- 
cated to it, or (as it were) imprinted on it- 
For, ſince no particular Agent in Nature can do 
every thing whatever, the reaſon why ſuch par- 
ticular Cauſes work ſuch particular Effects muſt 
ſpring hence, that the Effect has ſomething in its 
Nature that is like the Cauſe, comes from rt, and 
is Communicated to the Patient, or partai?d by ir. 
Whence come thoſe Vulear Axioms, Op*rars /e- 
quitur efſe, Every thins aCts as it 1s, An Effect is 
a participation of the smmediate Ce, &c. Thus 
the Cauſe or Reaſon why Water moiltens, is be- 
caule it is moitt in it ſelf, and imparts that Q1a- 

G 3 ty 
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lity to another thing- The reaſon why a Seal 
makes ſuch an Impreſſion, is; becauſe # /elf is of 
ſuch a ſtamp. The reaſon why God Creates, or 
is the Cauſe of Being, is, becauſe Being is Eſſen- 
tial to him. 


Corol. Il. Hence Motion is only requiſit to 
apply the Virtne.or Exiſtence of the Agent to the 
Matter or Patient ; but the Subſtance of the Effett 
ſprings from the Cauſe's being what it 15 : Whence 
it happens, that the Effe:t from the ſame Caules 
is more or leſs perfect, according as the E x:ſterce 
of a Cauſe which is of ſuch a Nature or Eſlence, 
or more or fewer parts of it, are apply*d betrer 
or worſe to the Patient, or to more or fewer parts 
of it, by a feebler or ſmarter Motion 


8, It follows from this diſcourſe that there 
muſt be Four Sorts of Cauſes neceſſarily belong- 
ing to every Eftect in Nature, viz. There muſt 
be an Atter which we call the Efficient Cauſe ; a 
Subjett for the After to work upon, called the 
Aaterial Cauſe. The Efe& wrought in that 
Matter or Receiv'd in it, which makes it otherwiſe 
than it was before, and therefore has the Notion 
of ſome Form newly accruing, to-it ; which con- 
ſtitutes the Forma! Cauſe, And, ſince Corporeal 
Attion is Motion, and no Body can move it /«f, 
and therefore all. Motion in Nature muſt be can? 4 
(either Mcdciately or Immediately ) by ſomething 
that is 0t 4 Boay, that is, by a Spiritual or [tell 
cent Being : Md ſuch Agents do deſi-n or att for an 
£4; therefore, there mult alſo be a Final Cauie 
to make thoſe Azcnts to moye Bodies, and make 

them 
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them a& as they do in every particular Aftion 
tho? never ſo minute; which grounds our Notion 
of Providence adequately Governing the World 
even as to the lealt circumſtance of it. Where- 
fore, there are to every Action in Nature Four 
Cauſes neceſſarily requiſit z which will aiford Re- 
fleters ample occaſion for Speculation and Con- 
templation. For example, Whenl writea Letter, 
the Efficient Cauſe is my Self; the Materral Canſe, 
Paper, which rece:ves the Effect of my Writing ; 
The Formal Cauſe, the Characters received inthe 
Paper; the Final Canſe, to gratify my Friend 
trear of Buſineſs, or acquaint ham with News. 

9. There is no F:fth Canſe calPd an {4ca, as 
Plato affirms. For, either that 1dea is conceiv'd 
as introduced in the matter and Receiv'd there, 
and then *tis clearly a Formal Cauſe: or, as "tis in 
the 47nd of the Artilicer ; and then it concurrs 
to make him an Efficient Cauſe ; for withour ſuch 
an /aca he could not produce ſuch an Artificial Ef- 
fect. 

10. Opcrat;on has not the ſame Notion with 
Action, but is Indifferent to Aftion and Pallion, or 
rather a kiad of Newtral Notion made up of 
both. For example, Notions or $:1mple Apprenens 
f:925 are ſaid to he the Firſt Operation of our Un- 
derſtanding,tho? the Soul in having them is pure- 
ly Pajſrve. So alſo my Acts of Diſcourſins, Wil- 
ling &c. are calld Operations, tho? they be both 
perform®d by my Soul and Receiv?d in it; Whence 
they have'a kind of Neutral Notion, ſuch as have 
Cu-r9, arato, and ſuch:like, tiking ſuch words not 
In 2 Grammatical,but in a Philoſophical and Natu- 
ral Senſe. Of which kind are all /mmanert Actions 
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or Afts; And, therefore, theſe are not ſo proper: 
ly calPd Attsons, as Operations, in order to what 
they have of Efeit:ve in them; or elſe Atts, be- 
cauſe they At#uate or Inform the SubjeCt #5 which 
they are as well Kece:ved, as they are Produced by 
it. Whence Att:on, in the Proper and Obvious 
Senſe, ſignifies the Efficience of a Natural Cauſe; 
which has a 7Trarſitzve Notion, and inferrs Pa: 
ſfon,, and,conſequently, ſome Effet in the Extrin- 
ſecal Subject it lights on, 


Note, That ſince A#ion inferrs Paſdions- and 
referrs to it,, hence whatever is diſcourſed 
here of Aion, may, by turning the Tables 
( as it were) or conſidering Motion in order 
to its other Term, be underſtood likewiſe of 
Paſſion ; for which reaſon we treat of both 
thoſe Heads in the ſame Diſcourſe. 


| 
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LESSON IX. 
Of the Comm9n Head of Wbt or Where. 


I. BI or Where ſignifying [in what Place? 
G the Notionof Place,mult firſt be right- 
ly underſtood e're we can have a right 
Notion of the Common Head call'd Vs. .Ard 
the word [_Place ] being no Artificial Term bur 
a Natural one, and us'd by all Mankind, we are 
to learn the true and proper meaning of it from 
the Uſers of it; that is, we mult take the Noti- 
on of Place, not from men of Art or Speculaters, 
but from the Yalgar; and the ſureſt way to do 
this, is to gather their Senſe by ref:0#:n7 on their 
Sayings and known Intentions. 
2. Since then the Vulgar agree naturally to ſay 
a thing is # a Place; the Notion of Place is to be 
a Container of the thing that is # xt; and, withal, 
ſuch a Container as is not Intrinſecal to the Thing 
of which *ris enquir*d where it 1s, but Extrinſecal 
to it; for it would be very odd and diſſatisfato- 
ry, and look like a Je/t, if when we are ask'd, 
Where ſuch a man #s ? we ſhould Anſwer, He 1s 1: 
his Skin. Whence, purſuing theſe Natural Ap- 
prehenſions of theirs exattly, we ſhall find, that 
the Proper Place of any Body muſt be Another 
Body that is [mmediate and Equal to it; for were 
it Diftaut from it, and ſo, Vrequal to it, or to0 
wide for it, then ( (ince there is no Y,caumn ) that 
t0%-large Contaiger would be a Commzz Flace to 
viher 
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other Bodies as well as zr, and ſo would not be its 
Proper Place, ( which was the Queſtion that wa 
ask'd) fince it would be no more Hts Place than 
that others, but a Common Place to both ; which, 
therefore, would be no competent Anſwer to the 
Queſtion where /t was? Whence, by Reflexion, 
we ſhall diſcover, that Place, jn proper and exa® 
ſpeech, is the Ambient Smperficies of the next Body, 
for, this is /mmediate, and therefore Equal to it 
becauſe an Indiviſible ( ſuch as the Superficies is iq 
reſpect to Body) can add »o Quantity to it or 
make the Container Vnequal to the thing Contain- 
ed. But *tis to be obſerved, that the Yulzmr, 
whoſe only aym it is to find a thing by asking for 
its Place, do nor refleft oftentimes upon their 
own Notion, or as it were refine it to an Exat: 
neſs, but content themſelves to know ear what 
Viſible thing that which they look for is placed; as 
on the Cup-board, behind the door, \under the 
Beds-feet, &c. which is a SIubberd or [mperſet 
Notion of Place, even according to their own Say- 
ings; for theſe do put the thing ſought for to be = 
that Place, whereas perhaps many ber things are 
on the Cup: board, or near the Bed's feet, as well as 
the thing ſought for. 

3- Again, ſince the Intention' of Mankind in 
asking Where a Thing is? can be no other but to 
know how to fi it, ir follows that Plate muſt be 
certainly XK xwable, that is, ſuch as does not ir ſell 
fleed ſeeking for, Nor could it be ſuch if it were 
ſtill Subjeft to be Rem»? ; for then we ſhould be 
at a loſs both to find Jr and cr/er things by it ; and 
our ſelves would be at the ſame plunge as are 
thoſe that prattiſe the Art of Memory ; ! who, bc- 

ung 
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ng to range the things they would remember in 
et Places their Fancy had deſign'd, do affix them 
> Stools, Chairs, Brooms, and ſuch like z which 
ging taken away and Remov'd, they have loſt 
he Memory of the thing their Fancy had placed 
here ; wherefore Place muſt have as much /mmo- 
wlity as may Serve for our finding a thing, ſo that 
pur Enquiry where, or in what Place the thing is, te 
of defeated ; and no more is requiſit. All farther 
mmobiliry being nothing to the purpoſe mankind 
ntended, and therefore was.no part of their No- 
jon of Place. 
4. Wherefore, there is no Neceſlity of having 
recourſe to Imaginary Space or Subſiſtent Dimen-» 
10ns, to find ſomething which is Immoveable Abv- 
ſelutely, which ſome do upon this account, becauſe 
all things in Nature are ſubjeft to morzor, For,we 
experience, that we can find any thing that we can 
have neceſſity to uſe or know well enough with- 
out recurring thither. Beſides, Place muſt be more 
Knowable then the thing we look for; whereas, 
theſe Imaginary Ub:es are not Diſtinguiſhable or 
Knowable at al. So that ſuch wild Conceits as 
theſe are Extravagant even to madneſs. We have 
prov'd Vacuum to be purely Nothing, and conſe: 
quently Vnknowable z and,therefore, to be ina Ya- 
cuum 15 to be in 79 place or no where. And, as for 
Sub/ ſtent Dimenſions, *tis a plain Contradiftion ups 
on another ſcore; becauſe ir puts Qantity to be 
Su:ſtaice, and capable of ſubliſting alone or with- 
out a Subject. 

5- *Tis not much leſs ridiculous to invent little 
Entities call'd V6ries for Bodies, or for Spirits 
( which are incapable of being in place ) of which 

We 
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we can give no account. For, ſince the ſurface 
of the containing Body, in a Determinate diltance 
from ſome Parts of the Houſe, the Town, the 
Country, or the World, which to our apprehen- 
ſion are fixt, anſwers all Queſtions tha can be 
ropoſed about the Place of a thing, and we can 
furniſht with this by our Natwal Notions, it 
follows, that all other far-fetcht Conceits, invent- 
ed to explicate Place, are Needleſs and Senſlefs. 
Such ſtrange extravagancies capering wits are 
apt to fall into, when they relinquiſh Nature aad 
the Solid Notions ſhe imprints in them, to follow 
meer Fancy, the mint of a thouſand ungrounded 
'Capricio's and Chimera's. 

6. Examples of V6s may be ſuch as this. 
Queſt, Where, or in what Place, lives Dr. 2. ? 
Anſw. In Xings-#yeee. Q. Where is that K:-gs 
Street? A, In high Holborn, Q, Where is Hl. 
born ? A. At the Welt end of Lond. ©. Where 
is London? A, About the middle of England, 
©, Where is England? A. In ſuch a part of 
Europe, Q, Where is Europe ? A. In theNorth- 
welt part of the Earth, And, farther than this 
(or rather not ſo far) none of the Generality of 
Mankind can have occaſion to enquire; tho! per- 
haps Artiſts, or* Geographers and Aſtronomers, 
may 3 nor needs there any more Immobility to be 
aſcertain'd, to find out where that Skilfal Dottor 
lives, fince this may ſerve our purpoſe of finding 
him. And we may do this eaſily, (let the whole 
Earth move rovnd never fo ſwiftly) by getting 
an Anſwer to ſome of theſe Queſtions, without 
the help of Imaginary Space, Subſiſtent Dimen- 
lions, or thoſe little Entities calPd V6zes, which 
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no mortal Man'sEyes ever ſaw, or any man of 
Senſe could ever underſtand. 


Corol. I. Hence it is a ContradiCtion to ſay 
the World is #n Place, ſince it Contains all Space, 
and, conſequently, «4 Place in its ſelf, and there- 
fore is Contain'd by none 3 which (as was ſhewn) 
is requiſit to the Notion of being i= Place; nor 
is there any neceſlity or ſenſe it ſhould ; unleſs 
we ſhould Fancy thaf ſome ultra-mundane Tra- 
veller bewilder'd in Imaginary Space, ſhould be 
put. to it to ask ſome of the Chimera's there, 
which is the way to the World ? 


Corol. Il, Hence 1s ſeen, that the Concave 
Superficies of a Body, conſider'd as affecting its 
own Subject, is in the Head of Quantity ; but, as 
Containing another Body, afd connotating a re- 
ſpeXt to ſome other things, ſo fixt and known, 
that by knowing them and It, we may know where 
the thing contain'd is; it conſtitutes the Common 
Head of Ub, and conſequently of Place. 


Corol, III, *Tis ſeen alſo that Angels are not 
properly :» Place, nor conſequently have proper- 
ly any V#1; ſince they have nothing in them which 
can have any Commenſuration to a Swperficies, or 
be Contain'd within it. Wherefore their being 
in Place can only be underſtood of their working 
upon Bodies which are in Place. 


7. From what is ſaid it will appear, that the 
true and prupes Notion of Ubi is not Place it 
{elf, but * 


being in ſuch or ſuch @ Place; that 
ISz 
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is, it conſiſts formally in the Application of one 
Extrinſecal thing to another, in &eft; vsz. of the 
Body Contain'd to the Swperficies of the Body 
Containing, with a Connotation of the reſpedts 
above-mentioned. Yet, becauſe to be i2 a Place 
includes Place in its Notion, it was proper and 
neceſſary to treat of it under this Head, ſeeing 
it belong'd to it Formally, and to Quantity only 
Azaterially. 


LESSON £©2. 


Of the Common Head of Quando 
or WW yen. 


I. Here is ſome Motion that is Even and Regu- 
lar,” at lealt to our Apprehenſion ; and 
withal X-owable to all Mankind. For, every 
man ſees that the Sun moves (at leaſt it appears ſo 
to us) and if there be any Irregularity or Uneven- 
_ in its Motion, yet it is to us Undiſcerna- 

e. 

2. Therefore this Regular and Known Motion 
is fit to be a Meaſure to all our other Motions. 
For, ſince there are but three things Requilit to 
compleat the Notion of a Meaſure, viz. that it 
be apt to bear a Proportion to the Thing Me 
ſured, and ro be compasr®d ro it, which all Mo- 
tions haye from being Q«.4zriries of the ſame kind) 

Vit, 


| 
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iz,. being Succeſſive Quantity ; and that its Quan- 
tity be more Known than the Quantity of the 
he hing Meaſured ; and, laſtly, that it be fix'd or 
by froth the ſame, that ſo it may be a Standard 
0 the others z»and, ſince the Motion of the Sun 
3s both theſe laſt Properties, as well as it has the 
ad W-irſt from its being of the ſame Kind of Quan- 
* Wity with oth!r Motions, therefore this proportio- 
ly zable, known, and even Motion of the Sun is eve« 
y way fit to be a Meaſwre to all our l/s known 
znd leſs regular Motions ; which kind of Meaſure 
— Wc call Time. 
3. Hence Motion may be conſider*d three ſe- 
reral ways, and thence ground three ſeveral No- 
ions: One, as it reſpects the parts into which 
t is Diviſible, and its peculiar manner of ha- 
ring 0 two Parts ar once; the former of which 
pives it the Notion of Q«antity, the latter to be 
ff that Species of Quantity call'd Succeſſive, Next, 
t may be conſider'd as it reſpefts the two 1 rms 
xr Things, v5z. that from which it begins, and 
ad Wibat on which it /5ghrs and where it ends its Ca- 
ry Wrcer 3 which Conſiderations of Motion ground 
ſo R4tion and Paſſion ; And, laſtly, it may be con- 
n. Mſider'd as bearing a proportion to other Motions, 
a. od ay having ſuch other Properties as fit it to 
MeaſSe them 3 and Motion, as conceiv*d to be 
\n (furniſh'd with theſe Requiſites to Meaſure all 
s. (others, is that which we properly call Time, 
o | 4- The Notion of Time is a Natural Notion, 
: (and Common to all Mankind. This is evident ; 
a For all Mankind, the Rudeſt as well as the moſt 
»- Learned, (as we find by their expreſſions) has 
1, Eftat Notion, muſt ned it, and does #/e it. 
5. Tho? 
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5- Tho? the Notion of 7:me be clearly groun- 
ded in Nature, yet it needs ſome help of the 
Underſtanding to make it compleatly and actual 
a Meaſure : For, when I write an hour (for exam- 
ple) that motion of Writing was really perform 
while the Sun did run the four and twentieth 
part of his Diurnal courſe ; and fo, that Motion 
of my Pen was #2 reality proportion'd to ſuch x 
part of Time. On the other fide, ſince ever 
particular Meaſure bears in its Notion to beds 
terminately thus much, and there is no Determi- 
nation in Nature of any part of the Syn's Motion, 
nor any part of it at ovce, and only my Under- 
ſtanding divides its Annual and Diurnal Motion 
into ſo many Proportionate and Determinat 
parts; and (tho? the Motion ir ſelf be perpe 
tually flecting) yet it reſumes ſo much of it into 
ore Determinate and Conſtant Notion (vx, 
an Hour) without which Determination it could 
nag actually be a Mexſure; therefore, tho? the 
Notion of Time be clearly grounded in Nature 
vet it needs ſome help of the Underſtanding to 
make it compleatly and actually a Meaſure. 

6. The Notion of 7:me depends on our Under 
ſtanding in the ſame manner that Refars » did: 
For, the Ground, Reaſon, and Subſtance of Times 
being a Mcaſnre, is found in Nature ; and yet the 
otherwiſe-Indeterminate parts of the Sun's Moti: 
on malt be made Determinate by our compri- 
Zinz fo much of them ar once into one Notion, 
and then co:{fdering them as Proportion'd, thatis, 
DY our Referring or Comparing them to other Mo- 
L103, ere they can be Aftually a Adeaſire, 


, 7, Hence 
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7. Hence may be collefted, that the True and” 
Genuin Notion of the Common Head of Quands 


or When, is not the meer ' preciſe Notion of 7;me 
n-W i: ſelf, but of 8eing in ſuch a determinate part of 
(i Time ; that is its Notion conſiſts -in che Appli- 
th WM cation of the Extrinſecal Motion of the Sun to 


Sublunary (or perhaps in Artifts who reach fur: 
ther) to ſubſolary or ſuperſolary Motions ; and 
the Anſwer to L#arado tells us ro what part of 
Time they belong, or are conceiv'd to be Ap- 
ply'd. For example, theſe Expreſſions; 7 writ 
yeſterday, 1 will come to morrow, I will ſpeak with 
you within an bour, and ſuch-like, do Apply our 
Paſt, Preſent, or Future Attions to ſome different 
part of Time. Yet, becanſe their being per- 
form'd in ſuch a Time includes Time in its Noti- 
on; and that Time, tho? it be materially Succeſ- 
ſive Quantity, yet taking it farmally, *tis not con» 
fider*d in order to its own Subje&z, of which it 
is an Intrinſecal Accident, but in order to 40- 
ther ;, It was neceſſary to treat of it under this 
Head, ſince taken thus formally it can belong to 
this, and cannot to any other, 


1d: Corol, I. Hence *tis a meer Chimera, and a3 
mes FF ſenſleſs as that of Imaginary Space to fancy Time 
the before or after the World. For, it is in dire& 
ot: terms to put Motion and Time to b&when they 


pri-Nl are nor, which is, to put it to be and nor be at 
100, | once, 


Moy Coro. Il. For the ſame reafon meer Being, 
without Order to Adotion, has nothing to do with 
Time, nor can be ſaid to be 5» it, or ſ#bjett co 5, 

ence H Or 
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OF meaſurable by it, For Being, preciſely as ſuch, 
bas no'parts by which it may be proportion'd to 
the Sun's Motion, or Commenſurable to it: 
Whcreiore, to fancy . God's Eternity ( which 
conſiſts in the molt Abſolute Impoſſibility of his 
not-being). to be Commerſurate to an Intinic flux 
of Time, isa Groundleſs and'Senſleſs lmaginati- 
on. Tho? his never-altering Besng does, even for 
Ks being ſuch, eminently include all, Pollible 7 ze 
and all Dsfferences of Time, Paſt, Preſent, and 
Future, and this concenter'd in it all at once, 


Corol, III. For the like reaſon the /nternd 
Operations of Spirits being /nazviſible and: Inſt an 
taneous, can have ng Commenſuration to the Mo- 
tion of the Sun, or to Time ; tho' their Externd 
Operation/ upon Bodies may z3- correſpondently 
to what is ſaid betore of their being 5 Place, 


8. The Queſtions of Q#ando, and their proper 
Anſwers,are ſuch as theſe; When was Chrilt born? 
Avſ. 1696 Years ago. When will there be 2 
Leap-year? A-/. This Year. When did uſt s- 
pha the Turkiſh Emperor begin his Reign? Av/, 
The laſt Year. 

9. The Differences of Q«anado are Paſt, Preſent 
and Future, Tho? the Preſent is not in reality, it 
being an lofſtant and Indiviſible z yet,ſfince our Un- 
derſtanding can compriſe ſuch a portion of Time 
into one Notion, and conſider it, and conceive it, 
.and thence ſpeak of it by a participle of the 
Preſent Tenſe, and as one entire Part of Tie, 
and ſay 'tis Running, till as much as we had fram'd 


a Notion of were run out or ended ; kence we = 
truly 
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truly ſay, ſomething '#s doing this preſent Ape, 
Year, Month, Day and Hour, nay; this very Mo- 
ment, taking omen: for ſome ſhort Indetermi- 
nate part of Time, | 
10, The Differences of Paſt and Future are 
more and leſs diſtant from the Preſent prefix*d 
Time ; for Paſt ſignifies before it, Future, after it. 
Inferiour Differences alſo muſt be taken from 
ſome determinate point, (as it were) as, from 
the Creation, the firſt Olympiad, the Birth of our 
Saviour, &c, 


Nite, That it is very nicely to be remark'd, 
that when m_ are ask*d, by how much or 
how little of T 3me ? the Anſwer belongs to the 
Predicament of Succeſſive Qnantity ;, whence 
an Agea Year, a Month, &c, are Qaantita- 
tive Notions, divided by more and leſs of 
Succeſſive Quantity or Motion, and conſtitu- 
ted by them; and only what anſwers pre- 
ciſely to When, belongs to this Predicament 
of Quando, Thus, if we ask how long Time it 
is ſince the Invaſion of William the Conqueror ; 
the Anſwer is, Six hundred and thirty years ; 
which is a quantitative Notion conſiſting of 
both Continu'd and Diſcrete Quantity. But 
if you ask, When was the firſt Olympiad ? 
the Anſwer will be, In the three thouſandth 
two hundredth twenty _—_— year from the 
Creation ; and ſo it will belong to this Head; 


for then it formally ſiznifies, that the Motion 
or Attion of the Games in the firſt Olympiad 
were celebrated while ſach a part of the Sun's 


Motion was paſſing. 
H 3 The 
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The Predicaments of Situation and Habit are 
of little nſe, therefore not worth the dilz- 


ting on them 


= 
"a 
/ 
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LESSON XI. 


Of the Expreſſion of Our Notions by 
V9 02ds, 


I, Ori being (as was ſaid) the Aleanings 

of Words, 1t.comes next to be. examin'd, 
what Advantaye or Diſadvantage may accrue to 
Science, by the expreſling our Notions by Words, 
either diltinctly or confuſedly, If the word have 


but one Senſe or Signiſication, either taken alone 
or as apply*d to other Notions, *tis ſaid to be 
Univocal,.or to be ſpoken Vnivically of them; 
b:cauſe YVex or Word differing from meer Scund 
in this, that a ce is apt to expreſs our Inward 
Senſe, Mird, or Noaticn, fo that Senſe ſeems to be 
the Form or Sonl,of a Word, and Sownd only the 
materi. part or ( as It were.) the Body of it: 
Hence a Word is ſaid to be Vn:vocal, when it has 
but One Sence or Meaning, and Equivocal when it 
has or may have more, 

2. Since, as * was prov*'d above, Notions are 
the Natures of the things in our Underſtanding, 
ard ſo can have no Falſity, in regard 'they have 
their Aeraphyfical Verity 3 that is, they «* 


what thry are, and cannot be other than they are; 
nor 


la- 
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nor can they bave Forma! Fallity, for this conſiſts 
in the Compowndins two Notions together by Athr- 
ming or Denying, neither of which is found in 
Notions or S:mple Apprehenſions, which are ot 
thus Compounded ; hence »» Error can pollibly 
proceed from the Notions, but all Trucb ; where- 
fore, were all Words Unwocal, and had but Ore 
Notion or Meaning, there could be no more poſlt- 
bility of Error from Wor4s than there could be 
from the Notions themſelves, which are (ignited 
by thoſe Words. Wherefore, on the contrary» 
if words be Equvceal, that is, Ambiguous, or 
liable to be taken in a doable Meaning, or (which 
is the ſame} to (ipnifie diverſe Notions, and it hap- 
pen that ſome of the perſons that uſe them do 
take them in oze ſenſe, others in another, they mult 
necellarily ſpeak and diſcourſe of d:ferezr things, 
and, ſo fall into 4:fferent ſentiments, and contradict 
one another. 

3. Hence, ſuppoſing the Perſons be ſincere, and 
that there be no Faulr in their W:Z, moſt of the 
Conteſts and Wranglings in the World do arife 
from the Equivocal Meaning of Words: For, 
ſince the Uſe of Words is Common to all Min- 
kind, and molt Single Words are Equivocal, and 
the Contexture of them, or the whole Clauſe, 
may alſo be oftentimes taken in a diftercnt ſealc ; 
hence, unleſs the double ſenile of the Words be 
Clear'd and Diltinguiſh'd, Innumerable and End- 
leſs Conteſts mult neceilarily happea from the 
Equivocal Meaning of thoſe Words. 

4+ Written Words are far more liable to thoſe 
Inconveniencies than words Spok-», eipecially it 
the Authors of thoſe Written Words be £cad, 
H 3 aid 
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and no Certain way of Interpreting them be 
agreed on by all Parties. For, if an Equivocati 
on happen in Words /pcker, the Speaker, if alive, 
may eaſily come to ſee he is miſunderſtood, and 
by a Pertinent Diſtinftion ſhewing the double 
ſenſe of the Word, and in which of the ſenſes 
he means it, may come to a right underſtanding 
with his Oppoſit ; which is Impoſlible in Wrizen 
Words, when the Author is Dead, and there is no 
Certain way of Interpreting thoſe words Agreed 
on ;, as it happens in the followers of Ar:ſtorle or 
any other Dead Authors. 


Corol, I. This Method or way of Interpreting 
ſuch Words muſt either be Evident of it ſelf, or 
made Evident by Proof; and it muſt, befides, be 
Agreed by both the contending Parties. Evident, 
becauſe. it is a kind of Principle to find out the 
true ſence of the Author- And it muſt be Agreed 
' 02; for otherwiſe the Principle not been yielded 
to, all Conteſts which depend upon that Princi- 
ple muſt remain Undecided, and end (if they ever 
do ſo) ina meer Logomachy or Word-skgrmsſh. 


$5. For the ſame reaſon, even the ſame perſon, 

if he be deluded by the Ambiguous Sound of a 
Word, and, thro? Inadvertence or want of Skill 
to keep his Thoughts ſteady, happen to take it 
now in ozc ſenſe, now in another, muſt neceſlarily 
blurder in his Diſcourſe, and ſpeak Incoherently. 
For, fince the true Notion of the Thing does 
Ground all onr Knowledge of it, andall our Dil- 
courſes concerning itz it follows, that he who 
procceds now upon oze Notion, then. upon Cab 
R | tner, 


2s 
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ther, muſt needs vary and hobble in his Diſcourſe, 
and talk Incoherently; having no Certain and Fixt 
Notion affording him Light to guide his Steps to 
the ſame End, or take the right Way toit, *® 

6. The Meaning of thoſe words that expreſs 
Natural Notions is to be taken from the Yu(gar ; 
and the ſenſe of Arr:ficial Words from Men who 
are Learned in thoſe reſpedive Arrs : For, the 
ſiznification of Words can only be taken from the 
Authors and Uſers of them ; which 1n rhe former 
fort of Words is the /mgar ; in the later, Men of 
Art, 

7. Hence Criticiſms, generally ſpeaking, are 
5 Incompetent to give us the Cerr-:» Senſe of Words. 
For, Criticks do very frequently ground the Senſe 


a .; 
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X WW of Words upon Etymologies, or the Derivation 
b of them from other words : Orelfſe, on the Senſe 
F in which ſome few learned Writers dotake them ; 

both which are Fallacionus Rules to know their 
: Senſe certainly. The former, becauſe the Reaton 
” WW bythe word was Impos'd, and the Senſe :r /c!f 
C of thoſe words are many times Different Noti-: 

ons: For example, a Stone (as ſome of them rell 

v5) is in Latin nam'd Lapis, a ledends pedes ;, bur 
' the Notion or ſignification of ghat word is the vc y 
1 Subſtance it ſelf of ſuch a Body. Nor is the latter 
| Rule competent to give us the true Meanings of 
k thoſe words that expreſs Natural Notions; firſt, 
/ | becauſe thoſe Learned Men uſe to ſpeak Learned- 
; ly or Rhetorically with Tropes and Figures, and 
alfeft to deliver their thoughts neatly and finely, 
: with quaint Phraſes, Alluſions, Meraphors, and 
other knacks of Language ; all which are ſo many 


Deviations from the Natura! manner of Exprei- 
; H + 110A 
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ſion Common to all Mankind, and, conlequently, 
Unſuitable ro our Natural Conceptions. Beſides 
that, a Few Authors ſuffice the Criticks to build 
th&r Obſervations upon ; All which falls infinite- 
ly ſhort of that Certainty and Plainneſs which the 
Common and Conſtant Vſe of the Generality of 
Mankind, or the Yulgar, affords us. 

8, Equivocal Words are either Simply and 
Abſolutely (fuch,which we call Equivocal by chance ;; 
or Kelazzvely, which we call Equivocal by deſign. 
Abſolutely, when there is no kind of Reaſon 0 
Ground why the fame word ſhould have tw 
different ſenſes; as when [Far] in Engliſh ſigni 
fies 4 great way; ;n Latin, Bread-Corn ; or any 
word in one Language happens meerly caſually to 
have a different Signification in another. In which 
ſort of Equivocation there can be no danger to 
Science, thoſe two Senſes of the Word being fo 
vaſtly diſparate : Kelatively, when there is ſome 
kind of Ground why the ſame word ſhould be 
transferr'd from one Notion to another- And 
this may be done for two different reaſons. One, 
when it is referr*d to another for ſome Connexiu 
with them as Cauſe and Effect ; as, when the word 
[ Healthful ] which properly belongs to an An: 
at, is ; transferr'd to Meat, becauſe it is the 
Cauſe of Health in the Animal ; and to Vrine, be» 
cauſe it is an Ef: ot its Health, and thereforea 
Natural S-gn of it. Or, as when we ſay there is 
much 47t in ſuch a Picture or Poem, it means the 
Eject of Art; for Art in proper ſpeech is to bc 
tound only inthe Underſtanding of the Artificer. 
Theother Reaſon of the words being Transferr'd 
irom one to another, and conſequently, ry 

ack 
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back to it again» is, when this is done for ſome 
Proportion or Keſemblance between them : As, 
when we ſay of a good Governour, that he is the 
Pilot of the Common-wealth, to ſteer it into a 
ſafe Harbour, and preferve it from ſplitting upon 
the Rocks of Diviſion, Where the word { Por ] 
which in the Firſt and Proper Meaning ſignifies a 
Direttor of a Ship, is transferr*d to a Governer, be- 
cauſe he does the ſame 2 Proportion in a Common: 
wealth which the other does in a Ship. Thus 
Tranquility, which is properly ſaid of the Sea in a 
Calm, is Transferr'd to a State or Kinodom, be-: 
cauſe its Peaceable Condition reſembles or bears a 
kind of Proportion to the Undiſturb'd Quiet found 
in a Calm Sea, ' 

9, Words Transferr*d to another for ſome 
Proportion or Reſemblance between them are 
calld Adetaphors, or AMctapborical ; and the beſt 
Metaphors are, when the thing, from which ?is 
Transferr'd, is Eminent under that Notion we 
intend to expreſs. As waen we call a Valiant 
Man a Lyon, and a Meek man 4 Lamb; becauſe Con: 
rage and Muldneſs are Eminent in thoſe Animals, 
A Continu'd Metaphor is calPd an Allegory, As, 
in the Example lately given, the word /or, ſteer, 
harbour, ſpluzting and Rocks, are all Metaphors,and 
therefore the whole ſpeech is Allegorical. 

10, There is no Danger nor Detriment to Sci- 
ence that ſuch words are us'd in Common Speech, 
or Looſe Rhetorical Diſcourſes ; but they are ex» 
ceedingly pernicious to it when we are treating 
of Dogmat:cal I enets, and ſearching for Truth 
out of the Words of Written Auihors. For, ſince 
thoſe Metaphors, however they be T7ze while un- 
deritood 
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derſtood to be meant in Proportion and Reſem- 
blance onely, yet are Literally 1 als, and in de 
livering Doctrines or Dogmatrcal Tenets only Lit, 
teral Trath is aim'd at; and,if the Reader ha 

to take a Metaphorical Expreſſion for « Literal 
one, he will moſt certainly embrace an Errour. for 
a Truth; br,if he takes a word Literally meant for 
a Metaphor, he will take a Truth for an Errour; 
hence, it muſt Needs be moſt pernicious to Sci 
ence not ro diſtinguiſh between the Aer aphoricd 
and Literal ſenſe of the words, but miſtake one 
for the other. And, therefore, unleſs ſome Cer- 
tain Rule be Eſtabliſht, by which we may be af 
certain'd when Written Words are to be take 
Lucrally, when Met aphorically, *tis impoſſible to be 
Certain of any Truth meerly by thoſe Writte 
Words. 

11, Thoſe Words which are Transferr*d from 
Corporeal to Spiritual Natures are, by far, more 
highly Metaphorical than can be any Transferr' 
from one Boay to another; and therefore, the 
Miſunderſtanding them muſt needs be very d& 
ſtru{tive to Science: For, ſince Corporeal and Spi 
ritual are the Firſt Species of Ens, and the Diviſion 
of that Gerus into thoſe Species is made by the 
Contras:tory Differences of Diviſible and Indiviſ- 
ble; it follows demonſtratively, that whatever, 
except the preciſe Notion of Es, is properly At: 
firm*d of Body muſt be properly Deny?*d of Spirit: 
and therefore the words Transferr*d from Bodies 
to Spirits which are in D:ffere:t Lines are far 
more Improper than thoſg which are Tranferr'd 
from one Boay to another; they being in the ſame 
Line, and fo leſs Diſparate. : | 

Cor , 
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t Corol. II. Hence is confirm d the former doc- 
Li: Fine that. Spirits are not. *» place; nor are-Fhem- 


lyes, or their Spirityal Actions, Subjett to 7 :me 


* Commenlurable fo it, fc. Since all theſe may 
for Foperly be ſaid of Bodies 3 and therefore muſt 
for operly be deny d of Spirits, 

Set Corel, III, From the two laſt Sections it fol- 


5s evidently that no Dogmarical Tenet can be 
ov'd from Books that treat af Spiritual Natures, 
of ſuch conſiderations as belong to them, unleſs 


af. Wme Cerrain Rule be firſt Eſtabliſht by which the 
ken FWeader may know when the words are tobe taken 
terally, when Metapborically in this or that place ; 


nce a Miſtake in this may make the Reader em- 
ace a Falſhood for a Truth, or a Truth for a Falſ- 
dod in matters of greateſt Importance. For ex- 
wple; this Proportion, [God 15 mov?d by our pray- 
s] is Literally Falſe; for to be Moved 5s ro be 
iang'd, and God is Eſfeztially wnchangeable. 


be "bo . - 

Fu Vherefore, it is only True in a Metapharical 
Spi- ences and the Word { moved ] is a metaphor 
con P! £0© laſt ſort, viz. of Words transferr*d to ano- 


her for ſome Proportion or Re/emblance between 
hem; and, ſo, the true ſenſe is this; God, tho? 
nmov'd in himſelf, yet acts in the ſzme manner 
owards him that prays to him, as a good an 
Were ( who is properly Mov'd) would att towards 
dne that Petitions him. 


rod Co707. IV. Hence allo is demonſtrated that 
(amt all the Names and Words we can uſe when we 

Ipeak of the Divine Nature and its Attributes, 
are 
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are in the higheſt manner Metaphorical and Im- 
proper- For, ſince we can no other wile name or 
ſpeak.of a thing but as we Concerve it, and all our 
Conceptions are Notions taken from Natural Obs 
jects, and onely ſaid of them with Propriety ; and 
no otherwiſe ſaid of Created Spirits but onely Me- 
taphorically; and that God*s Infinite PerfeCtions 
do far more excel Creatcd Spirits, than thok 
Spirits do Bodies, it follows that all the Name 
and Words we can make uſe of to ſpeak of the 
Divine Nature and its Attributes, are in the high 
eſt manner Metaphorical and Improper : as may 
be farther ſhewn in Metaphy licks. 


12, The Word Ems, as apply'd to Subſtantid 
and Accidental Notions is of the former fort d 
Equivocal words, and Aalogically ſpoken of them; 
that is, firſt and properly, of Subſtance z and Secon- 
darily or Improperly of Accidents. For, ſince (8 
was ſhewn above ) Ers ſignifies Capable of being and 
none of theAccidenss is of -:{c{f Capable of Being, 
but onely comes to have ſome Title to Exiltence 
by the Subſtance, from whoſe Being they have er- 
tirely all the Being they have, and that /rs being: 
it follows that the word Ens muſt be Analogicaly 
ſaid of them ; that is, Properly of Subſtance, and 
Improperly of Accidents. 

13. Since it appears, from what is ſaid hither: 
to, that the Equivocation of words is moſt highly 
Prejudictal to Science, it is one neceſlary part « 
of the Vethod to Science to deteCt the Snares it 
lays in the way of our Diſcourſe, that we maj 
ayoid them. And this may be done. 
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fr 14. Firlt, by obſerving the Explication we make 
or W of the Word that is apply'd to different Notions, 
our WW that ſo we may know which is the proper Significa- 
b- EY tion of it. For, by doing this we ſhall certainly 
and MW find that the /e/s proper Notion, when the word 
Me- is explicated, will ſtill include the Notion of the 
ons Wl Proper one, and bear up to it. As if we would 
of: MExplicate the word Strong as *tis ſpoken of Ale or 
me WF Wine, we ſhall be forced to ſay ( if we be put to 
the Wexpreſs our ſelves Literally, and tell what it 
0M means.) that as be is call'd a Strong Han, who is 
nay MW able to overthrow his Enemy, ſo we call- Wine 

or Beer Strong when it 1s able to oyerpower our 

Brain, Or, it we call a man Hard hearted, it 
114 would be explicated thus, that his Humour is as 
of Hard and 1» flexible, conſidering the Temper of a 
el; WW Rational Creature which ought to be mov*d by 
co WF Reaſon, as Hard things, which are very difficult 
(8MWto bend, are among Natural Bodies; for which 
and WW reaſon they ſometimes call ſuch men [[Stony-bear- 
ing, MW ted ] or | /ron-bearted } ; in both which we ſee 
nc that [[Srren;th] is properly in Han, and Hardneſs 
e-W in ſuch Bodies as- Stone or lron, and improperly 
nz:Win Wire or the Heart, And the ſame may be 
cab obſery'd in the word [Pilot] apply?d to a Gover- 
and nowr ; in [Moved ] apply'd to ; in [Health- 
f«l J to Meat or Urine. Thus the word [ Relzg:- 
ous Honour, Weor(hip or Reſpelt} is firſt and proper: 
ly apprebended as belonging or Due to God, the 
ſole End and Author of al Religion, and Analo- 
's I'F gically or Improperly to Holy Perſons, either on 
m3} Ezrth or in Heaven, .as his Servauts ; and to Sa- 
cred Books, Pittures, and Churches, as either Cau- 


.-n lng, Exciting, Increaſing or Belonging to _ 
vols ” 
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Religions Honour due properly to Qim Alone, 
Whence Kelzorous Honour given toany other thingy 
cannot be Explicated, but in Reference to 

the only proper Object of Religion; which there. 
fore will be found Imchided in the Explication of 
that Religwmus Honour which is given to ary 
thing elfe.' And yet what Endleſs Squabbles, Cop 
reſts and Animoſities has this one Equivocatia 
prodiiced, while Paſſiohate or Ignorant men wil 
needs take the word [ RelegiowsJ] when ſpoken of 
thoſe Different things, to be Vn:vocal, which js 
moſt clearly Analogical, 

15. The next way is, to' obſerve the Notion 
any way Connected in our Cotnmon Speech with 
that Word' whoſe Equivocalneſs we donbt of; 
that is, to'conſider the Canſes, Effects, Antecedents 
Conſequents, Contraries, its Superiour and Infe 
riour N6tions, its Circumſtances, &c. - For, if 
ſome or any of thefe do mv agree to the Meaning 
of any Word when ſpoken of more things, or found 
in diverſe Contexts, then we may be ſure ?ris ſpo- 
ken in diverſe Senſes, and is Equivocal ; and they 
by the foregoing Rule we may certainly come to 
know- its proper Signification. So, in the Notion 
of Religions Hohour apply*d to God as properly 
due to him, and Adoration of him, the chief part 
of which is an hamble Acknowledgment of him 
to be oor Creator, Redeemer, Santifier, the Sv- 
preme Lord of Heaven and Earth, the Searcher of 
Hearts, and Jndge of al} our ACtions, &c. none 
of theſe are poſſible to be Conneted, or Agree 
ro any' of the other Improperly cated Objects of 
Religions Worſhip : So, when we ſtile any Emi- 
nent Perſon for Learning (4 Grear Man) we hal 
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eaſily find it is Equivocal and Improper, becauſe 
Greatreſs means, 1n Proper Speech, much of Quan 
tity, and has that Common Head for its Genus ;; 
whereas a very Little Man in Quantity may be 
Great in the ſence in which we meant it. 

16. The Third way is, to attend to what True 
cience or Faith teach us. For, ſince one Truth 
annot contradict another, therefore we may be 


"k aſlur*d, that, in caſe we be Certain that what the 
of riter meant is {r7«e, his Words mult be taken 
"1 . n that ſence which is Agreeable to True Science, 


or Faith. Hence, when it is ſaid that God made 
wo Great Lights, the Sun and the Moon, it being 
vident by Sczence, that Other Stars are incompa- 
ably Greater than the Moon, hence the words 
Great Lizhts) in that place, cannot be meant of 
reat in :t ſeif, but as to their Appearance to us. 
Zur, care is to be taken that we have true Science 
pf the thing exprelt by ſuch words, and that the 
Subject be not 1uch as exceeds our pitch of Know- 


foulſy. ge. 

$1-W 1. The Context may help much to give us the 
heh izht Notion of the Words; eſpecially when the 
wh eral Truth is aim'd at, Axioms and evident 


Pri. cip/es are laid, and the Diſcourſe is perfettly 

onneted or Coherent, For, in that caſe the Sym- 
pt: try found in the parts of the whole Diſcourſe 
forbids any word to be taken in a wrong ſignifica- 
100; asweexperiencein Mathematicks and other 

loſe Diſcourſes. 

no 18, The 1ntention of the Author, and the Ar- 
ASIC Ne unent and Scope of the Book, avail much to direCt 
$to the right ſenſe of thoſe words in it which are 


nolt Material and Significant. For, the Nowons 
meant 
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meant by ſuch words are as it were the te; 
which lye level all the way, and lead to the End at 
which the Author aim'd them ; and, therefore, 
cannot eaſily permit a Deviation from their true 
Sence, or ſufter their Meaning to be miſtaken. 

19, The Words in which Zaws are concciv'd 
are beſt interpreted by the Common Prattice of 
thoſe who are ſubject to thoſe Laws. For, fine: 
thoſe Laws are the Can/cs of the Common Prattice 
and the Common Prattice is the Effett of thoſ: 
| Laws, hence the ſence of the Laws is demonſtratet 

by the Common Practice a poſterors, 

20. But the very beit and moſt aſſured way to 
detect and avoid Equivocation in all words what: 
ever, is to obſerve and examin, whether ehbe ſan! 
Definition agrees to the word as found in diver 
places : For, ſince the Defin:t:on conſiſts of a De 
terminate Genus, and its Intrinſecal or Proper Dif- 
ferences, it muſt needs give us the preci/e Non 
or Meaning of the Word ; ſince, if it be eithe: 
under anyOtherGen«s,or conſtituted by any Other 
Differences, the Eſſence which they conſtitnte muſt 
needs be a different Eſſence ;, and, therefore, the 
Word which hgnihes it, muſt neceſlarily have as 
ther Meaning or Notion. 

Corol. V. Words being invented to expreſs 
Senſe or Meaning, it follows, that thoſe Words that 
have many Senſes,and all of them 7r«e and cohepen! 
to one another, have the higheſt perfeftion that 
Words can poſlibly have. Wherefore thoſe palla- 
gecs in Holy Scripture that bear both a Literal, 175 
pological (or Moral) Analogical and Anagogical ſence 
(or ſeveral of them) arc of a more ſublime natur: 
than other Words are, and argue, that they wer? 
endired by a Divine Author. BOOK 
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LESSON I. 
Of the Nature of Judgments, or Propoſs- 


tions 1n Common ; of their Parts ; of 
the Ground of their Verification ; and 
of the ſeveral Manners of Predicating. 


Aving treated of Notions, and of their 
Clear Diſtin4;on and Expreſſion, to 
that degree as may be ſufficient for 
Science, it follows of courſe that we 

treat next of Cognition, or the putting together 

of Notions; and this not joyning them toge- 
ther on any faſhion, by rote as it were, in our 

Memory, as a School-boy gets a Latin Sentence 

without book, the meaning of whoſe words he 

underſtands and reyolyes in his Mind, but regards 
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rot. whether it be 7 rac or m2; nor yet, the putting 
them together according to Grammatical Con- 
eruity, as is this Sentence, { Vrriue and / ice are both 
equally LaudavlJ in which the Words do Cohere 
indeed according to Grammar Rulcs, but the Sexce 
is Falſe, and Incoherent : But (as the word o Cogn: 
£101] imports) it mult be the Connefting or Joyn- 
ing them together, in order to K»nowl:dge ;, that 
is, with an Application of our Knowing, Power to 
ſee whether they ought to be tiius put together or 
no; or, { which is the ſame) whether the Propol:- 
tion be 1ruc. 

2. Wherefore, ſince we cannot k»ow any thing 
to be /o, but what #s truly ſo, it follows, that all 
Knowledge muſt be of ſome rity or Truth; and 
this not of a Truth which is materially ſuch, or re 
peated in our Mind, (for this amounts to no more 
bur a Complex Nor:.2 or Apprehenſion) but to 
make up the Notion of K-»-1w/edge, we mult Je 
the Notions of which rhat Truth does Formaly 
confiit, to be truly and 4d Connected. As 
when we ſay | A Srove is Hard ) we muſt /ee that 
what's meant by Form] and by [Hard ] are 
fome way or other Connected in the Therg ; or, 
otherwiſe (all Tr«ths being taken from the things) 
we cannot be faid to Know it tobe Trae. 

3. Jud-1n;, in proper ſpeech is not meerly and 
preciſely the Sezirg or Knywing that the Notions 
are Connetted , but the Saying Iteriourly of 
Aſſerting heartily that they are ſo, Otherwiſe, 
ſince nothing, can be Krown to be ſo, but what #s /c, 
it would follow that there would be no F..l/e Jud 
ments. Wherefore, J«42:ng adds to the meer nofþ 
tion of Knowledge, that it is the ſubduing of al 
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Heſitation, or the Fixwure of our Intelletive Fa- 
culty about the Verity or Falſity of any thing. 
Whence Juagirg is the Efeit immediately and ne- 
ceſſarily reſulting from our Knowledze that the 
Notions are really Connefted, when "tis a True 
Judgment ;, or elſe from qur only Conceiting them 
to be ConneCted, when the Judgment is Fal/e. 
Whence, this is a right conſequence, I /ee or 
know the Notions cohere, therefore | judge the 
Saying or Sentence that ſignifies they are con- 
nected to be rue ; which is the Method that all 
Rational or Judicious men take : Whereas Paſlio- 
nate or Ignorant men, who are blindly addifted 
to their own Sentiment, take the Contrary way ; 
and will have the Notions to cobere, and the Pro- 
poſition to be 77uc, becauſe they had prejudg'dit 
ſo upon ſome other Motive than the /cerg that the 
Terms themſelves were indeed connected, 

It will be objected, that Knowledge alſo fixes 
our Underſtanding ; and, therefore, Knowing is 
Judging. I anſwer, That to fx the Underſtand- 
ing ſoas to acquieſce to what it ſees, is to make 
it F«dge; but the Notion of Knowsng is compleat: 
cd in the bare Szeing the Terms Connected, aud is 
terminated in regarding the Object or the Pro- 
poſition that is Known : But J«dzmg ſuperadds 
to it, that it is moreover the yielding to reject all 
farther diſquiſition, and adber:ng firmly to that 
Knowledge ; which (tho? the diſtinCftion between 
them be nice and delicate) is anoth:r Confidera- 
tion ſuperadded to meer Knowing, and ſinks and 
rivets the Objett more deeply and unremoyably in 
the Soul, Laſtly, the Intuitive Knowledze of Pure 
Pplrits is True Knowleaze ; but it is not made by 
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our way of 7*d7ing, in regard they neither Ab. 
ſtrat, nor Compound or Divide Notions. 

4. Hence is ſeen that to make J«dgments of 
things out of True Knowledge,is the Greateſt Na- 
tural Perfection our Soul is capable of- For, ſince 
nothing can be Know to be ſo but what 1s /», or 
Trac; all Judgments reſulting from True Know- 
ledge not onely fill our Mind with 1r«ths, but are, 
moreoever, a Firm Adheſion to Truths and the 
Secure Poſſeſſion of thoſe incomparable Endow- 
ments, which are the Beſt PerfeCtions of our Un- 
derſtanding, and make us like the God of 7ruth, 
Nor ends the Advantage we gain by Truth in 
meer Speculation; but, 17r«th excluding from its 
notion all Poſſible Errcar, it makes it Impoſſible we 
ſhould ever embrace any Errour while we thus 
Judge. Which, ſince Omms peccans ignorat, and 
that every Sinner ( as the Proverb is ) has his blind 
fide; muſt therefore, if Truth be Expreſs in our 
Underſtanding, and kepe awake there, Preſerve 
ſuch a mind from Sin; and by making right and 
Lively Judgments of our Preſent and Future 
State, and of our ſeveral Duties here, moſt cer- 
tainly bring us to Eternal Happineſs hereafter. 

5. Thar Speech that Conne(ts Notions in order 
to Knowledge, or Expreſles a Judgment, is call'd 
a Propoſition; that 15,ſuch a Speech as propoſes the 
Notions, and puts then? into ſuch a Frame or Po- 
ſture of Connexion, as beſt ſerves for us to Judge 
whether they are really Connected or no. Whence 
it muſt confift of chree parts, viz. that which is 
Afﬀfirm'd or Deny*'d of another, which in an Arti- Þ 
Kkcial term we call Predicares, and that notion the | 
Predicate, Thar of which "is Affirm'd or Deny'd, 
call'd 
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calPd the Subjett : and that Notion which fierfres 
their Connex1on, calPd the Coputa, The two tirſt 
are alſo call'd the 1 erms or Extremes of a Propoli- 
tion ; whence all 7rath js ſaid to conſiſt in the 
Connexion of the I erms;, and, if the Terms be nor 
found to cobere, the Propoſition is jultly held to 
be Falſe, 

6. Since Propoſitions may be both in the Mind 
and in Words, and the Meanings of the Words 
are the ſame with our Notions; it follows hence 
({o the words be not Equivocal ) that Mental and 
Verbal Propoſitions are the ſame thing ; ſo that it is» 
in reality, all one to treat them under either of 
theſe Conſiderations. Therefore, in regard we 
muſt uſe Words in our Diſcourſes concerning Pro- 
politions, and many times Artificial ones, we ſhall 
treat of them indifferently as taken in c:ther con» 
dition ; and ſometimes uſe the Word [F447 mnt5 } 
ſometimes [ Propoſotz0ns ] as it lights. Only let it 
be remember*d, that Judgments are onely in the 
Mind Formally and 1ruly: and in Verbal Propoſi- 
tions,only as in S:gns of the Mental ones, Tho' even 
taking them as in our Underſtanding, they have, 
even there, their Subject, Copula and Preaicatr, as 
well as when they are Pronounced, or Writ in 
Words, 


Corol. I. Hence is deduc*t, that the rude Vulgar, 
nay,cven Children who cannot Speak or Diicourie; 
may have Mental Propofitions, and Conlequenrly 
what anſwers to Subjett, Copula and Pre-1cate in 
their Underſtandings; tho? they cannot Retilect or 
Diſtinguiſh them, and ( as ir were ) diſlett and 
Anatomize their own Thoughts and Inward Acts, 
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as do Men of Art, For. Example, when a Clown 
Knows or Judges that there is Gock a place as Lon- 
don, or a Child that what it ſees :5 441k, they have 
in their Minds the 7r«e,tho Kowgh,draught of theſe 
two Propoſitions, [ London is Exiſtent J and [| this 
is Milk} and, conſequently, of what correſponded 
to the ſeveral parts of thole Propoſitions, after a 
Natural manner ; tho they cannot yet lick their 
rude Embryo Judgments into Form,or bring them 
to a perfect ſhape, by diſtinguiſhing in them theſe 
ſeycral parts. 


Corol, 1I. Hence alſo, tho? we cannot know the 
preciſe time in which Children begin to judge, yet 
we may be aſſured it muſt be as ſoon as they have 
Cognition or Knowledge of Common and Familiar 
Objects, and of their Agreeableneſs to their own 
Nature, And, firſt of all, of that which is next to 
them and moſt Knowable, Viz. that themſelve 
exiſt; as will be ſeen hereafter. T he reaſon is, be- 
cauſe Jud7ments are the Immediate Effects reſult- 
ing out of Kowledge; and, therefore, as ſoon as 
they kmow any objeft is Agreeable or diſagreeable 
to them, or that it Exits, they cannot but Judge (0 
after their dull faſhion. 


6. To proceed. As the Metaphyſical Verity F 


( of which onely our Notions are capable ) is tak- 
en from the 7 hi»g-, and Conſilts in cherr berng truly 
v bat thicy are; ſothe Pormal Verity of our Judz- 
ments muſt be alſo taken from the Thing? berrs 
fuch as we Fudge it tobe; Whence Truth is by ſome 


defin'd to the Corformry of the under ſt anaing to the 


1%irs, whcreforc, when we aflirm the Thing tobe 
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or 1 hat, or to be ſ«ch or ſucb, the true Meaning of 
that Affirmation is, that what Correſponds to both 
thoſe Notions of the Subject and Predicate 15 
found or ex'/ts in the ſame Thin, or Beings, and, 
were not this fo, it would be Fu//c to affirm thar 
one of them rs the other, 

7. Wherefore the meaning of the word [15] vhich 
is the Copula, is this, that thoſe Words are Fundas 
mentally Connected in the fame 19419 and Identt 
fy'd with it Marterially; however thoſe Nations 
shemſelves be Formally Ditferent, provided they 
be not Incompotlible; for then the Propolition 
muſt, for the reaſon now given, be neceilarily 
Fa'ſe. As when we lay | 4 Srone 14 Hard | the 
Truth of that Propoſition conſilts in this, that the 
Nature of [ bard} is found in that Thing or S;: 
poſu am call*d a Stone, and is in part Idenrity*d with 
It; however the Notions of Srore and #474 be 
Formally Diſtin&, Or, { which is the ſame ) it 
iS as much as to ſay,that that Thing which is Store 
is the ſame thing that is Hard. 

8. The Copula [ ] has alwayes the ſenſe now 
given, except whea we are to Speak of Nothmes 
which ( the adequate Object oft our underſtanding 
being Ens ) we are forC'd to apprehend as { 11s, 
even when at the ſame time we Judge then tobe 
otherwiſe. As when we lay [ [Imazmary SO Pectes 4 
Chimera] and yet, even then, it expreſſes a kind 
of Identity of the ewo Nothings, and affirms theni 
to be the ſame Nonſenſe, and that to put a Space 
or Quantity to be #9 Quantity : or to put a Norm 
£ns to be Es is Contradictory and ridicglons. 
And,indeed,theſe kind of Propn4irions are in effect 
no more thag to ſay, that YVon- Er, Now oft En, 
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or, What is not Capable of Being cannot be. 
9. The Copula[ 11s] is the moſt proper to give 

us a Clear IntelleCtual Light ; and, by conſequence 
to fix our Judgment. Firſt, becauſe the Notion 
of is, or Actual Being, is impoſſible to admit any 
Explication ( and therefore *tis ſelf-known ) as 
any one may evidently experience, if he goes about 
to Explain it; for he will find that he muſt be 
forc'd to put 5, or ſome word that imports ACtual 
Being in its Explication ; which makes the Expli- 
cation to be none, but leaves it as obſcure as it was 
before ; nay,more Qbſcure than formerly by adding 
other Notions more Obſcure than it ſelf was. For 
example, Ask what it is to be or Exiſt, all that can 
be ſaid of it is, that *tis Efſe extra C auſas ; where 
( Efſe being the-ſame with Exsfere ) we vainl 
endeavour to explicate the ſame thing by ts ſelf; 
and to make it look like an Explication, we add 
extra Cauſas, which two Notions are leſs Clear 
than Eſſe it ſelf was. 2dly, The Notion of [is] 
is moſt Determinate of its own nature,and ſo moſt 
Fixt of it's ſelf ; and, therefore, moſt proper to 
f:x the Judgment. 3dly, Becauſe all other Notions 
having ſome Potentiality and Indifferency in 
them, are ( as it were ) wavering between two or 
more Notions; calPd Differences. Whereas the 
Notion of | 7s ] having none, is only Abſolutely 
Steady, immoveable or Undeterminable to any 
other Notion. Laſtly, Becauſe hence, in Literal, 
and not Figurative, Speeches, the word that ex- 
preſſes this Notion, can never be Equivocal,ſince 
"tis impoſſible to diſlnguiſh it into this or that 
{ence; all Diſtnemſhung Or Di fferencing Notions 
being evidently more Formal, Aftual and Determi- 
nate 
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E, ate than the Notion to be Diſt inguiſht by Which iS 
ve Wn this caſe, Impoſlible. : 

ice 10. To proceed : There being (as was ſaid) a 
on Meal Relation between thoſe Notions which are 


he Subject and Predicate; the later being really in 


as Whe underſtanding as That which 1s ſaid of the 
ut Former,and the Former thatof which *r:s ſaid; and 
be Melation being neceſſarily compleated and au- 
al y ſuch, by the ACt of a Compar ing Power ; it fol- 
li- Wows, that every Judgment is a Referring or Com. 
% {ring one of thoſe Notions to the other, and (by 
18 MWncans of the Copula) of both of them to the ſame 


tock of Being on which they are engrafted, or 
he ſame Ens3 where they are Entitatively Con- 
etted ( or the ſame Materially ) before they are 
Seen or Fudg*d to be ſo by our underſtanding. 

11. It is ſufficient that the two Terms be /Ma- 
erially the ſame, or Identify*d with the ſame Er, 
zhen the SubjeCt is a Concrete 3 whether it be Sub- 
antially a Concrete, that is, conlilting of the Na- 
ure and the Suppoſitum, as when we ſay Pzrrus or 
amo is Animal, Or Accidentally; as when we ſay 
llbum eſt Dulce. But in Avſtratt Notions, they 
muſt, beſedes this, be moreover the ſame Eſlentially 
or Formally ; that is, they muſt not onely be found 
inthe ſame Material E-s or thing, bur thoſe very 
Notions themſelves mult have the ſame Formality, 
ither in part, or in whole, in our Underſtanding. 
In Whole, as when we ſay Petreriras oft Perrentas, 
Quantitas eſt Diviſibilitas ;, In part, as, when we 
lay, Petreitas eſt Humanitas or Animalitas; for 
then 4{umanitas and Animalitis are as Fſlential 
; (ito Perrettas, and Perreitas as Much 2icludes and 15 


the Subject of their Notions and of its own Dit- 
ferences 


—_— 
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fernces beſides) as Petrus does or 15 of the Notion 
of Homo or Animal. 

12, An Avſtratt and a Concrete Term can ne& 
yer be Subject and Predicate in the ſame Propoſe 
tion; tho? never ſo Ellential co one another ; For 
an Abitrat Notion, out ot the very Nature of it; 
Abſtcattion, is formally a Parr; and a Concrete Ny 
tion inreſpe<tt to it a Whole, and a Part, tho? take 
materially, it, may velons to the ſame Ens which 
a Whole, and be the ſame Thing with it; yett» 
ken formally, it cannot; for then a Whole would x 
Formally a Part, and a Pars Formally a Whyl: 
Hence we cannot ſay Petreitas eſt Perrus, or Petru 
eſt Petreitas, &c, Hence alſo this Propoſition «a: 
titas eſk Quanta ( and ſuch like ) is Falſe; for 
Quanta being*a Concrete, fiznifies the Subjet 
which has Quantity in it ; and ir is Falſe to ſq 
that Quantity alone is Quantity and its Subjec, 
£00. 

13. From what's ſaid above we may gather, 
that there may be diverſe manners of Predict 
ting or referring one Notion to another, and the) 
are reckon'd by Porphyrius to be Five, called dj 
the Schools P1edicables ; that IS, {everal Moni 
how one Notion may be predicated of another. 
Whoſe Pardon we muſt beg, if following the Di 
ates of Reaſon, which we Judge Evident, aid 
not the Track beaten by others, we diſſent «fron 
them, and aſſign S:x, The firf# is, when tis 
whole Notion is Predicated of the whsle, as whe! 
we lay [Quantity is Divitbility.]J [ 4. Whok 
conlifts of ail its parts; or, when we Predicat 
the Definition of the Notion Def 2d, as, [ Man isi 
Rational Animal | ; or, all the Dividing Member 

0] 
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fthe Notion Divided. And this Manner we call 
tirely Identical ;, that 1s, the predicatityy of the 
ime W hole Not:on wholly of it ſelf. In the reſt 
20. Part only is Predicared of the whole; and then 
Forfſhe Predicate is either Eſſential to the Subject, or 
f irc. If Ellcniial, then it either predicates chat 
art of his Nature which (in the common acce- 
ration of Mankind not reaching to inferiour Dif- 
Trences) is immeatately Swperiour to it, and is 
t thought to denote the whole Eflence of the thing, 
id then *cis calPd a Spccies ; as, Perrms eſt Homo, 
Dr, but ſome /eſſer part of its Eſſence ; as, Petrus 
Animal, Vivens or Subſtantia, which are calPd 
1-:Mhe Genus or Generical Notion. And both theſe 
forMas alſo the firſt) are faid to be predicated in 
jet 24, becauſe they are Ellential Predicates and 
ſWnſwer differently, tho” 1mperfeitly and bur in parc 
ie:MMo the Queſtion made by Quid, As ask, Quid eſt 
*u7u5, we anſwer appolitely, Homo, Animal, V t- 
her, W-25, &c. Or elſe the Predicate is that Compart 
ice which 4dr/t;nowiſhes the Genus Eſſentially from 
cher Wothers of the ſame Common kind, and conlſti- 
| b;Meutes it in an inferiour Claſs under the Common 
"&;{@Notion ; and is therefore Refterr*d to whar it thus 
her.Mconſtiruted, as irs Eſſential Difference ; as, {m0 
Dif Xationals. And, this ſuppoſes the Queſtion 
made by Qzid, or what [hins, and aniwers to a 
further Queltion, What kind of This. And there- 
fore, *tis ſaid to be predicated not mecrly in q#ale, 
for then it might have been a meer Quality, and 
not Eſſential ; but in Quale quid, as both ZIVINE 
account of the particular Nature of the Thing, | 
as alſo of its belonging to the Eſſence of it. It 
the Predicate be nor Efſentzal, then either orc no- 
L101 
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tion is Referr'd to another, and Predicated of i 
(not as any Part of its Eſſence, but yet) as mor 
or leſs Connettcd with it, as an Effet or Sign g 
it ; as, Capable of Admiring,or the being affe&s 
with Muſick, Proportion, or Beauty, are Cor 
nected with Kational Nature or Mar, and referr 
to him accordingly, that is Predicated of him ; 
a Pzoperty. Thus Combuſt:ve or Rarefactive 
Connetted with Fire ; Opacous with Earti , a 
referr'd to thoſe Subjefts, or predicated of the: 
as Ptoperties. Or, laſtly, the Predicate is Con 
par'd or Referr'd to the Subject, as having #0 kin 
of (at leaſt known) Connexion with the Eſſenc 
but meerly caſ#ally belonging to it ; or, as Indif 
rent to the Eſſence whether it belong to it or x 
As Armed, Placed, Situated, &c, belongs to /!; 
or Body: and then *tis ſaid to be predicated as 
Accident, that is, as attefting him only Caſa 
and Accidentally. 


Note 1. That in this laſt Predicable only t% 
Manner bow it is Predicated or Compar'd t 
the SubjeCt is conſider'd, and not the \a's! 
of that which is Predicated z nor, whicthe 
it be a ſ«bſtaxtial Notion, or, whether 
does belong to ſome one of the orher 1; 
Accidents, ſo it be but Caſ«ally or Accide: 
tally belonging to the Subject, or Referr'd t 
it; for Wooden, Golden, and Earthen are 1 
Predicated as Accidents, or Accidentally, © 
Cup (for *tis ſtil £qually a Cup, whetber ith 
made of any of :h»ſe, or of any other matter 
tho? Wood, Gold, and Earth be. /«b/ta-t: 
Notions. Whence the word ( Accider 
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does not here ſignifie what 1zheres in the Sub- 
ſtance, as it does in thoſe Predicamental Acci: 
dents which are Intrinſecal ones; but that 
which belongs to a Subject by Chance or Ca- 
ſaality; ſo that the Notion of the Subjett is 
preſerved entire, whether it bas it, or has it- 
not. 


Note 2. That ſince it was clearly the Intention 
of him who invented theſe Predicables, and 
of thoſe who follow'd him and us'd them, to 
comprehend a/ the Different Manners how 
Notions could be Predicated of their Sub- 
jects ; and, the being Predicated as a whole 
of the whole, is moſt evidently 17e Manner of 
Predicating, and D-/t:n from the Fivethey 
aſſign'd 3 it is manifeſt, that their Account 
of the Predicables was Defective, and our 
Supplying it Rational and Necellary. Add, 
that they omitted rar Prearcable, or Manner 
of Predicating, which, if it were not the 
moſt Vſef ul, at leaſt it was the Chzef and Firſt 
in Dignity, all the Firſ# Principles having (as 
will be ſhewn hereafter) this Manner of Pre- 
dication, and conſequently having Title to 
belong to this. Predicable. Beſides thar, 
ſcarce any thing can be ſo Uſeful to Science 
as are. thoſe Firſt Principles, and the Defi- 
nition”s being Predicated of the Thing De- 
fwd; Theſe being the Propolitions which 
give us chiefly all our Certainty, and all the 
Gronnd, to Scientifical Knowledge. 


14. When 
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14, When the Notiohs of the two Terms ar 
of an Vnequal Extent, the SubjeCt of the Propofi 
tion ought to be the /nferiour or more Particulg 
Notion, and the Predicate that which is the /u! 
rior or more Common one. For, lince, when thi 
Notions are not entirely the ſame, and the Hi: 
Predicated of the Whole, they can belong to ox 
another, but i» part, and the Predicate is conce; 
ved (even as to its whole Notion) to be ſomething 
belonging to the Subjett to which ?cis Attributed 
and as it were recc:v?4 init; and, that this hit 
ders not the Subject from having many other N; 
150184 belonging, to it as well as That ; hence, the 
Subject is conceiv'd to be a kind of a Whole, i 
reſpect of the Predicate, and the Predicate but 
Part, in reſpect of it. Again, ſince (as was ſhemt 
formerly ) all the Superiour and Largtr Notions art 
but Parts of the Inferiour ones, the Loweſt (v,y, 
Peter) comprizing in it ſelf Actually a4 the Supe 
riour ones (v. g. Man, Animal, Vivens, Corpu, 
and Ens) and adding, over and above, other \\» 
110115 to them which Particularize or Individuateit: 
it follows, that when two notions are of an unequal 
ſize, the Superior, which is the Part:al notion, 
ought to have the place of the Predicate ; and the 
Inferior, which contains in it ſelf both whar cor- 
reſponds tro zt, and alſo ty other ſuperior and 
Partial Nitins, and therefore is a kind of who! 
in reſpect of them, ought ro have the Place of 
the S«oj-t, ſince a Whole cannot be properly (aid 
to belong to a Part, (or to be Receiv'd in it) but 

. a Parr in the Wale, And, Nature it ſelf ſeems to 
abet the Reaſon now given ; for it ſounds natu- \\ 
raily to lay, Pitcr 8 a Mun; but moſt Dy 

an 
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nd unnaturally to ſay, A Man i Peter, Nor 
iatters it that the Superior Notion is a Whole in 
Whe way of AbſtraQ:0n, and the inferior but a Pare 
pf it as thus conſider?d ; for the Copula ( #5 ] by 
Which all Predication is made, does not neceſſarily 
xpreſs what or how the Notions arc in their Ab- 
tratted ſtate, where they are only Potential, and 
as ſuch) only found in the 44nd, and made meers- 
y by our manner of underſtanding; but what 
alles Atuaky in the Ting in which the Notions 
ff the Predicate and Subjeft are to be the ſame 
" or Attually Identifyd, And, *tis Evident, (as 
as now ſhewn) that in the Thing, whether it be 
ithout or within our Underſtanding, there goes 
re to make up the Nature or Notion of the /nfe= 
/-r than there does to make up that of the Superior 
(otion. 
is. However, the Predicate has of it ſelf a 
Large ſenſe, taken alone and Abſtrattedly ; yet 
ben attributed to the SubjeCt, it is reſtrain'd by 
t to mean only ſuch a proportional pare of its 
lotion as befits the SubjeCt to receive. Thus, 
when we ſay, Petrus eſt Homo or Animal, it can- 
dt be meant that he is Homo or Animal at large 
Ir in common ; ( for, were it ſo, Peter might as well 
de a Brute asa Man) but one Determinate Man or 
Animal, And the fame paſles in the Thing, as it 
does 1n our Underſtanding, For, tho® Albedo 3- 
ken alone may reach all the whireneſs in the World, 
yet apply it to a Subject, by ſaying Parzes eſt Albus, 
tis reltrain'd to ſignifie only ſome part of Albedo 
in common, or as much of it as affe(ts the Wall : 


Whence, thus conſider?d, it means only Hc 4 = 
” 
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do, or Albedo Parietis ; that is, ſo much of White 
neſs as is in the Wall, and no more. 

16. Thus much of the Nature or Eſſence of |; 
ole Propoſitions ; their Quantity and Quality con 
next to be conſider?d. As for the former, eithy 
the Predicate is referr'd to'more Particulars, as the 
agree in one Common notion; as, Every Man 
an Animal, and then 'tis call'd an Vn:verſal Prop 
ſition. Or to ſome oe only ; and this either Ind 
terminately ; as, ſome Man is wiſe ; and then 
calPd a Particular Propoſition : or determinatel 
as, Socrates was the ſon of Sophroniſens ; and the 
"tis called a Sizgu/ar Propoſition. Theſe need 
Reflexions on them, it ſuffices to name the 
(they being Artificial Words) and to explic 
what we mean by them : Only we may note, th 
in regard the Subject is as it were the Matter, at 
Matter is properly determinable by Qzantity, ti 
words exprelling the Quantity of the Propoſitic 
can only be apply'd tothe Subject ; as Nature : 
will inform us. 

17, The Qality of a Propoſition, is either it 
being Affirmative or Negative, which can neel 
no farther. Remarks. Or laſtly, its being En 
dent or Inevident: And Evidence is Two fol 
Self-evidence and Evidence by Deduttion or Prodt 
of both which hereafter. 


Note that the Negative particle [ 0 7] mult 
fett the Copu/a, and not either of the Term; 
otherwiſe it is no Propoſition, or a Speect 
predicating oneNotion of another; in regarc 
{uch a Speech wants oz of the three Notions 
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as, Petrus eſt non-brutum ; or, Non-bomo eſt 
Bucephalus : For, the ParticleCNon] deſtroys 
the Poſitive Notions of Brutum and Homo, 
and puts no other in their ſtead, 


13, If Propoſitions be Compar*d to one-another, 
they are either Equivalent in ſence, or Oppoſit. 
Equivalents have no difficulty in them. Oppoſits 
are either Contradittories which affirm and deny 
the ſame i” all reſpets; as, Petri hic & nunc cur- 
rit, Petrus hbic & nunc non currit 3 or Contraries, 
which are the Extremes in any kind, baving middle 
Notions berween them ; as White and Black are 
in Colours. Whence theſe Propoſitions, All Men 

e wiſe, No Man us wiſe, are ſaid to beC ontraries, 
decauſe they are Extremely diſtant, and have mid: 
{le Propoſitions between them, viz. Some Man 1s 
viſe, Some Man us not wiſe ;, which Differ or are 
Dppos'd only according to their Qaalzity; the 
ne being Affirmative, the other Negative ; for, 
he Quantity in both is the ſame ; whence, they 
are calld Particalarly Oppoſite, But, if one Pro- 
poſition be an Univerſal Affirmarive, and be op- 
pos'd to a Middle Propoſition that is Negative, as 
Dmnis homo eſt ſapiens, Aliquss bomo non Þ ſapiens ; 
or, if it be an Univerſal Negative, and be op- 
pos'd to a Particular Affirmative, as Nullus homo 
eſt ſapiens, Aliquis homo eſt ſapiens ; then they are 
ſaid to be Swbcontraries, becauſe the one of them 
oppoſes the other not fully, as do Omnis homo e/t 
apiens, Nullus homo eſt ſapiens, but in part only, Sin: 
W:nlar Propoſitions have no Oppoſition but that of 
ontr aditt10n, which happens when one affirms what 
he other denzes of the [ame Subjett in «ll reſpeits, a3 
Was ſaid aboye. K LES- 
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LESSON Il. 


Of Self-Evident Propoſitions, or Firſt 
Peinciples, 


i. CINCE, as was ſaid, Judgments or Prop 

g ſitions may be {rxe or Falſe, and in layi 
the Alcthod to Science we can have no occaſion 
Speak of Falſe Judgments, but in order to t 
avoiding, chem, which is eaſily done, if we fetth 
the Knowledge of the 7 re ones; hence tt 
which concerns us, is, to treat of rue Judgmer 
or 1rnhs; and, in the firſt place, of Thoſe Pn 
poſitions or Jedgments that are the Fsr(# Truth 
which we call! Firſt Pyinciples. Again, fſince 
Propoſitions are cither Evident or Inevident, a 
Inevident or Ob/care ones cannot avail us in « 
queſt of Science, it follows, that only Evident P 
poſitions are to be treated of, or made uſe of! 
thoſe who aim at Scientifical Knowledge. Wh 
fore, ſince all Propoſitions or Judgments that at 
Evident mult either be S:-/f-ev:dent, or made tn 
dent, which is done by way of Proof, and thei 
Latter mult depend on the Former for their E 
dence, we are therefore to begin with the Forme 
which are S:{/-cvidere. 

2, All Firſt Princi; les, as being the Firſt Truth 
mult be Self- ev:dext Propolitions, This is mail 
feſt from the very Terms. For, being the Ft 
they can have 110 other be/cre them, out of whi 
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they may be Deducd or made Evident 3 or, into 
which their Evidence, if /eſer, may be Keſolv/d. 
Wherefore they muſt either not be Evident «t «f, 
which would deſtroy all Poflibility of 47y Evi- 
dence, or they muſt be Self-evidene. 
3. Our Knowledges may either be confider*d 
according to the Order by which they are Gene- 
ated in us «t firft, or according, to the Dependance 
pf one Truth on another, and the Reſolving them 
inally into Firſt and Self-evident Principles. The 
Former of theſe is the way that Nature takes to 
aſtill Uſeful Knowledges into us, when as yet we 
now nothing ; the Later is the Method which 
rt makes vſe of to poliſh and promote thoſe 
Rude and Short Knowledges had from Nature ; 
then to 1ink' many of thoſe Knowledges together ; 
ind laſtly, to render them Exatt and Evident by 
teſolveng them into Firſt or Self-evident Princi- 
ples ; to do which, we call to beget Science, or to 
me a Science of them. The Former comes by 
Experience Unrefleftinglyz the Later 1s attain'd 
by Study and Reflexion, And ?tis of this Later 
ſort of Knowledge, and its Firſt Principles, we 
intend to treat in this and the next Leſſon; re- 


 "MWerving the Former Conſideration of bow and in 


phat manner Knowledge is firſt Generated, till 
Leſlon IV. 

4. The Self- Evidence belonging to Firſt Princi- 
ples conſiſts in this, that the two Terms mult be 
WE ormaly Identical. For, ſince (as was ſhewn 
above) the Terms in every Ordinary and Inferior 
Propoſition, nay, in every Concluſion that is True, 
Jy muſt be materially the ſame, and fo the Propolition 
Wt ſelf materially Identical, it follows, that the 
| K 2 Terms 
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Terms of the Firft Principles, which oughc to be 
more evident than They, as being Self-eviden 
muſt be Formally ddentical. 

s. The Terms of the Firſt Principles muſt ng 
only be Formaly Identical i» jenye, or be the ſar 
Formal Notion ;, bur it is, moreover, molt conn: 
nient that they be ſuch in the E xpreſſon alſo ; 
is, *ris fit that the Subject and Predicate in tl 

ions ſhould be the ſame Word taken int 
{ame ſence. For, ſince Firſt Principles mult bet 
'moſt Evident, and the moſt Clearly Expreſſive 
Troth that can be imagin'd, and not liable tot 
leaſt Miſtake ; and Words are ſubjed toEquive 
tion, which is apt to breed Miſtake, Obſcurity 
Error; hence, Firſt Principles ſhould not _ 
Formally Identical i» ſenſe ; as when we ſay, H 
eſt Animal Rationale ; 3 Hut it is moſt Conrey 
they ſhould be ſuch in Expreſtw: too; as, Hi 
eft —_— {dem oft Idem fobs ipſs, Quad oft ok 
Forthen, whatever DiſtinCtion ( in Ro Ant 
euity) affects the Predicate, muſt alſo affett t 
Subjet; and fo the Propoſition will not only 
main Rill moſt Formally, but alſo moſt Evidently 
every regerd,IdenticaL 


N.te, That tho? this be moſt Convenient, yeti 
may ſuffice that the Terms, when explicat x 
are reducible to the ſame Formal Expre! 
ſon by the ſame Word; as when we ( 
f AH bole 1s Greater than a part] For, a Wi 
being that which conſyts of Pares ,and a thin 
being that of which it «o»ſs ſts ; hence, 
Whole # All its Parts: that is, is oe part 4 
more th.4:gnue part, whence, the Proportion 
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reducible to this, F what*s more rhan @ part 5s 
more than a part } which is not onely moſt For: 
mally, but beſides moſt Evidently Identical. 


6. This Propoſition [[5elf-E xiſtence 1s SeHf. exi- 
ence ] is, of #t ſelf, moſt Supremety Selt-Evidenr, 
or if the meaning of the word [ /eff } which is 
>yn'd with Exiſtence be but underſtood,and thar 
ie Addition of this word toE x:i/tenre be not meant 
ſignify any the leaſt Compopprien in it-but the moſt 
mple and moſt Uncompounded Aftaality that can 

imagin'd; then the fame Formality m eve- 
y reſpect is predicated /nr5rely of the fa/2e, and fo 
1s alto mof per fey Self-evident. And ris off Sw- 
emely ach, becauſe ir exprelles the Exiſtence of 
he Deity, which is Infinitely more Simple, and 
zore neceſſarily :t ſelf than any Created FE xi- 
ence can be. Again, ſince every thing, the more 
xential it is, is more Confuſed ; that is, leſs diſtinit 
nd leſs Imelligible;, and, the mare Actuat it is, the 

we Imelligible;, and the Divine Nature, which 
$ meant by Self- Exiſtence, is a moſt infinitely Pure 
tality ; it follows, that this propoſicion {| Self- 
xiſtence ts Self- Exiſtence } is, of 11s ſelf, the moſt 
wpremely Self-e vident Propoſition that can be Ima- 
in'd. 
7. This Propoſition {what # ©} or [Ex:fterce 
s Exiſtence} is the moſt Self-evident Propoſition 
hat can be imagin'd to be taken from Created 
hings. For, ſince Exiſtence is the moſt Evident 
otion that can be found amongſt all our Notions 
at can be had from Creatures, that Propoſ:tion 
muſt needs be the moſt Evident, (and confequent- 
ly,amongſt Self-evident ones, the mt Self-evantent ) 
K 3 in 
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in which nor only the Notion of the Copa, bur of 


the Subjett and Predicate tooy is Exiſtence. Again, ' 


ſince the Clearneſs of all Truths whatever depends 
on the Connexion of the Terms by the word [4] 
it. follows, that unleſs the Nature or Notion 06 
E xiſtence be firſt immovably Fix'd or Eſtabliſh'd, 
ro be Coherent with its ſelf, that is, unleſs this 
Propoſition What s i, or Ex:ſtence us Exiſtence, be 
Selt-cvident, no Propoſition whatever could be 
Abſolutely Certain, Clear, or Coherent ; and fo, 
rhere would be no poſſib:lity of any Truth, Cer- 
taiuty, or Evidence in the World. Laſtly, fince 
both the Eſſences of things, and the Ex:/fence they 
have are in the Divine Underſtanding, and the 
E.fences which are only Capacities of Being, be 
long to things as they are Zimzcd, or 4pt to be 
Created, that is, belong to them accading to the 
Notion of Creatures; which being only Potential 
as to berng, they can haveno Claim thence to attu 
Being or Exiſtence, but meerly by the Free Gift 
of Him who is Eſſential Being ; hence the Nature 
of the Exiſtence of Creatures, and their being ſuch 
15 taken purely from God's ſide, and holds entirely 
of him. Whence it is -9ft attual, and moſt Like 
bim;, that is, moſt defecated from all Alloy of Pc 
tentiality, molt Pure, moſt Intelligibly Clear, and 
moſt Eſtabliſh'd, above whatever elſe we can con- 
celve in Creatures; 2nd therefore, /t alone is able 
ro give Certaiuty, Clear Light, and Eſtabliſhment 
to all other Truths. 
>, Equivalent to the Former, or perfe&ly Iden- 
tifed with it, (abating the putting it in a diverle 
Logical Frame) is this Propoſition, [Exiſtence 15 
ver Non- Exiſtence) or which is in fect the DF 
[4 
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[ *T'is impoſſible the ſame thing ſhon'd be and not be 
at once. } ' For, if the Notion of Ex:fterce and 
Non- Exiſtence could at once belone-to the fame 
Subjeft, then, ſince the Notion of Ex:/terce, as be- 
ing moſt Simple and moſt Attual, canadmir of no 
Diſtin(tion of being #s par: Exiſtence, and 52 part 
Non-Exiſtence ; that is, of being in part fuch, in 
part not-ſuch, as Potentzal Notions can; it would 
follow, that the entire and moſt imple Notion of 
Exiſtence is Non-E xiftence; which is directly con- 
tradictory to this Principle now mentioned, and 
conſequently, xo the equivalent Propoſition [What 
$515}; whence it would be unavaidably conſe- 
quent, that all we could fay maſt necctfarily be 
Falſe, becauſe the Notion of Exiſtence, by which 
only we can affirm or /ay, would involve a Contra- 
diction in its own Bowels, as being Indifferent to 
OY and x02 Being, or rather as being v0th of 

m. 


Note, That the fame may be ſaid, in ſome pro- 
portian, (that is, as to the Extent of their 
own Noon) of all Propolitions that are equi- 
valent t6 Firſt Principles io any parizeular 
Subjects ; as of Homo eſt homo, eEquale els 
equale fibi, &c. to which are equivalent 
Homo 101 eft nin homo, eAfjuale mn oft nou 
equale fibi, ©c, For, the ſame inconveniences 
would follow in alt Diſcourſes upon thoſe 
particular Subjets, as did in alt Diſcourlies 
whatever, by wronging the former Selt evi- 
dent and Univerfal Propotitions ; that is, a# 
that could be faid of ſuch Subjefts wauld be 
Incoherent, Contradictory and Falſe. 

K 4 9. The 
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9. The next Self- evident Propoſition is that of 
(Ens is Ens,) For, ſince the notion of Es is moſt 
zearly ally?d to Exiſtence, being wholly order' 
to it, and a Capacity of it, it follows, that that 
Propoſition which predicates Ens of Ens, is the 
next, in Self-Evidence, to thoſe which predicate 
E xiſtence of Exiſtence. 

10. Hence all propoſitions conſiſting of parti 
cular Notions that ſubſume under Ens, that is, 
ſuch propoſitions which affirm that particular Ns 
t:0n or Nature to be what it 35, are likewiſe Self- 
evident: For, ſince Ens, taken as Undiſtinguilſh'd, 
or in its whole Latitude, has the force of an Vn- 
ver/a!, and is equivalent to al; and an Vnverjs 
engages every particular under it, of which it con: 
ſiſts ; ſo that if the terms expreſſing thoſe par: 
ticulars be not Self-coherent and Self-evident, it 
would follow, that neither would the terms of 
this propoſition [ Ens is Ens] be ſuch : Hence all 
propoſitions conliſting of particular Notions, that 
ſubſume direQly under Es, muſt be likewiſe Self- 
evident. Again, ſince the propoſition (Ens 1s En:) 
is for no other reaſon Self-evident, but becauſe the 


Notions of the two terms are every way formaly 
Identical ;, and this reaſon is found in thoſe pro: 
poſitions, the notions of whoſe terms ſwb/ume un: 
der Ens; it follows, that theſe alſo muſt, for the 
ſame reaſon, be lizewiſe Self-evident. 


Coro. I, Hence Homo eſt Homo, Quantitas 
Qnantitas, Ec. being Self-evident, are the Fir} 
Pruicaples to all Diſcourſes treating about the Na- 
ture of Man or Quantity ; that is, they are the la 
and molt Cl:ar propoſitions in that Matter or _ 

| ject, 
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A,into which all that can be ſaid of an or 
Ouantity is finally 'reſolv'd ; and, moreover, the 
Teſt of the Truth or Falſhood of all that can be 

id of them. So that if any part of thoſe Diſ- 
ourſes do hap to violate thoſe Principles, that is, 
f it deviates from thoſe Natures, or does, by 
onſequence, make Man not to be Man, or Quantity 

2 £0 be Quantity» 'tis molt evidently convicted of 
Falſity : AS, 0n the other ſide, if thoſe Diſcourſes - 
Jo proceed Agreeably to theſe Principles, it muſt 
nolt certainly and evidently be 7rze, 


Corol, II. It is not meant here, that theſe laſt- 
mentioned ſelf-evident Propoſitions do follow the 
ormer by way of Proof or DeduG:0n ; but we are 
pnly enquiring what Propoſitions in the reſolving 
pf Truths into their Principles are molt Self- evi- 
lent ; and therefore, i» priority of Nature, preſup« 
zoled to the other, and imply*d in them, as thoſe 
vithout the Certainty and Evidence of which no 

ertainty or Evidence at all could be had of any 
ff the others which are thus Imply'd, or Contain'd 
in the former, and engage their Verity (as it were) 
a poſteriors. As if Homo, which is a particular 
Ens, be not that particular Ens or Homo, then, 
neither is Ens Ens, nor Exiſtentia Exiſtentia, be- 
cauſe there is the ſame reaſon for the Former to 
be Self-evident as for theſe Later, tho? not altoge- 
ther in the ſame degree. 


Corol, IT. From the Self-evidence and Truth 
of that Propoſition Self- ex:ſtence 15 Self-exiſtence, 
and irom the Ground of Yerity in all Propoſitions 
whatever that are {rze, we may demonſtrate 

the 
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the Exiſtence of a Deity. For, ſince not only cur 
Simple Notions or Apprehenſions are taken from 
the Things, but allo all Connexions of thoſe No- 
tions or Propoſitions are therefore True, becauſe 
what's meant by the two Terms exiſts in the 
ſame Thing ; {o that neither this Propoſition [4 
Stone is hard ] could be True, unleſs what's meant 
by Stone and Hard were found in the ſame Entity; 
nor even could this Self-evident Propoſition (Hv 
10 eft Homo) be True, unleſs there were ſome- 
thing, or ſc a thing as, by being Fix'd in its 
determinate Nature, or by being the ſame with «t 
fcelf,, had thence a power to verefh it; it follow, 
that neither could this Self-evident Propoſition 
{Self-exiftence 15 Self-exiſtence) be True, unles 
there were ſome moſt Aitual Being, which, by be- 
ing moſt perfettly the ſame with it ſelf, did ve 
rife that Propoſition. Burt ſuch an Actual Be 
ing can only be the D::ty, there is therefore a 
Deity. 

It may be reply*d, That we cag componnd No 
tions, and joyn Setf to Exiſtence ; which done, 
this Compound Notion, having ſuch a nature in 
our Underſtanding, has, conſequently, a determi 
nate Nature or Actual Being in our Af:nd only, and 
thence a kind of Metaphyſical Unity or Verity 
there, which gives it to be predicated of it elf; 
ſo that there is no necellity that ſuch a Thing 
ſhould be put to be i» re, to verifie it. ?*Tis at 
{wer?d, That our Argument isnot grounded 
ly upon our having ſuch a Notion; for we do not 
argue as Carreſs:zs does, upon the Notion or [dee of 
ſuch a Subjett; but we grant, that we may Com- 
pound ſuch a one, and yet remain Wncertain = 

ther 
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xer that Nature be or »0&; but our Argument 
proceeds alſo, and chaefly, upon our Yersfyzng that 
Propoſition, which is done formaly by the Copula ; 
and Jaffirm, that theCopula ['/5] could not verific 
it, unleſs there were ſomething 04 of *be Under- X 
itandang that oblig'd us to do ſe ;. which I explain 
hus: This Copula ſometimes meerly puts roge- 
ther Fiitirz0us Notrons,or Non:Entuies, which (all 
Truth being grounded on En or the Thing) have 
conſequently direCt Oppoſorrov to Being, and there- 
fore Falſity in their very Natures, or rather No- 
natures; as, when we ſay [ [natsnary Space is a 
Chimera] , for then, indeed, the Connexiou is 
meerly in our Vnderſtanding, there being no Thing, 
nor any Terms, which have an Entrtative Notion 
to be Connected or Verity'd : or rather indeed 
there was 9 Connexion at alt ; bur, as the Terms 
were Mock-things, ſo they could only have a Mock- 
Connexion, In all other Caſes,fince the Copula [5] 
cannot ſignihe n9thbing at all, (for this would make 
» Wita meer Sound and no Word) it can only fignifie 
e, the Attual Exiſtence or Co-exiſterce of what's 
in © meant by the Terms, in the ſame Thing ;, andrhis 
i- M (as was * ſaid ) whether that Co-cxiſtence be on- + ;. ,. c 
xd ly Material or Formal. And, ſhould it be deny'd 7, & 1. 
ry MI that the Copula [ 1-5 J has this ſignifhication, we can 

f; MW never know any thing which we ſay, or can ſay, is 

ig 114; becauſe we can never kzow, nor /ee, that 

n- © the Notions are Agreeable or Confermable to the 

r- | { bins. Since themthe notion of Self-exiſtence is 

ot © {o far from having NVon-exi/ſzence in its Notion (as 
of © the others had Non-ers) thatir is the moſt perfect 
n-F in that kind that can be imazin'd ; the ?*foreſaid 
e- | Propoſition could not be trxe, unlefs there were 
att u illy 
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«tually ſomething that has, in that Supreme May 
ner, Metaphyſical Yersty and Vnty in it ſelf, to 
werific it, In the ſame manner as [ Homo eft bono] 
could never have been True, had there not been 
Something which had ſuch a Metaphyſical Unity 
and Verity in its ſelf, as grounded that Propoſitt- 
on. So that the ObjeCter muſt either find more 
fignifications and uſes of the word [5s } than we 
have aſſign'd (which is impoſlible) or alledge, that 
the Notion of Self-exiſtence is Chimer:ica/, or De- 
ſtruſtive of Exiſtence, us NowEns is of Enz 
which is as abſurd as the other ; or, he muſt be 
forced to grant our Concluſjon, and acknowledge 
our Argument to be a true Logical Demonltrz: 
t10n. 

I know it will run in the Objetter*s Fancy, that 
we can conneC(t Notions which our ſelves have 
coin'd ; but he may eaſily correct theſe Miſcon- 
ceits, by reflefting, that this Propoſition is Tru; 
and that Truth muſt not be grounded on our Ajery 
Fancies, but on the ſolid Nature of the T hing to 
which it is a Conformity. I know too he will fancy 
that the Copula [7] has an Office of meerly Con: 
ne:t4ng without any reference to the Exiſtence of 
the Thing which is its proper ſignification ; but 
he may ſce the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, if he but 
conſider that we cannot with rruth conjoyn Noti: 
ans in our Minds that are not Conjoyn'd before: 
hand in the Thins; and that when the Notions 
are of ſome Poſitive Being, or ſuch as are not Chi- 
merical and Contradictory, the Copula [is] muſt 
ſignifie Ex:/ts, and does but ſay in or Mind what 
35 in the thing, if the Saying be erue. Alſo, that 
that Co9p/a cannot diveſt ir ſelf of all ſence while 
it 
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it conjoyns ſuch Terms; and he will do more than 
= to invent any other for it but that of 
Exiſts. 

It may yet be further Obje&ed, that theſe Pro- 
poſitions (Roſa eft Roſa, :mal eft Animal ) and 
ſuch-like, are ſtill Tr*e, tho? their Subjects do not 
attnally Exiſt when we thus Predicate of them ; 
and that therefore it is not neceſſary the Copnla 
(ef) ſhould always ſignifie ExifFence, even tho? 
the Notions of the Terms be Poſirrve Emtirges, 
"Tis anſwer*d, that either the Subjefts (Roſa) 
and ( Animal ) mean the Individuals of thoſe Ne- 
tures; and then, if once they are periſh'd, the 
Propoſitions are Falſe; for hec Roſa is no longer 
Roſa, nor is boc Animal Animal, when they are 
corrupted or turn'd into another thing. Orelfe 
theſe words mean the Ab#Fratted Notions of Roſa 
and Amimal ; and then, fince Abſtratted Natures, 
or Vniverſals, do (as ſuch) no where exiſt but in 
the Underſtanding, they have their Actual Exi- 
ſtence where they o#ght to have it; and the Co- 
pula Cef] ſignifies they have their Exiſtence there ; 
and ſo the Propoſition is 7 re. And it is to be 
farther noted, that they could not have been even 
there, unleſs there had af#zally been diverſe Indivi- 
duals from which they might be Abſtrafted. But 
now, in our Caſe, it is quite otherwiſe ; for Se/f- 
exiſtence being the ſimpleſ# Notion that can be con- 
ceiv'd, nay, more Ait ual than any Notion of Ex:- 
ſtence found in Creatures, it is Impoſſible there 
ſhould be any «bſtraed notion of it ; both becauſe 
that Abſtracted Notion would have Potentiality in 
It, which would deſtroy that Notion, and make it 
Chimerical and Self-Contraditory ; as alſo, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe (as Metaphyſicks demonſtrate) Self-Exrftence 
is Unlimited or [afinit'in Exiſtence, and ſoy canbe 
but One, Wherefore the Copula (25?) does nat 
meerly Conjoyj ſach Poſitive Notions, but always 
ſignifies Exiſtence, when the Notions it conneds 
arc not Chimerical or Oppoſit toExiſtence, as Non. 
Ens is to Ens;, and conſequently, if this Propoſi- 
tion [ Se{f-exiſtence 15 Self-extſtence ] be True, there 
muſt AQually be, and this ot of our Vnderit anding, 
ſome Being that yeribes it, which can be nothing 
but the Deity. 

It may be ask'd, What 1s to be ſaid of the 
Propoſitions, ſuch a Thing is Poſſible or Futwr, 
"Tis anſwer*d, the word ( Poſſ6ble] ſignifies poſſwle 
ro be, or capable of Being, which is the very notian 
of Ens; and fo, it means that ſuch a Poſlible thing 
is an Ems; and then it might be true, could we 
Frame ſuch a Propoſition of a thing meerly poſſoble, 
which is Impoſhble ; for, if the thing be only [py] 
ſoble to be] it never was ; and ſo (all our Notions 
being taken from the 7 bing) we could have 1 
Notion of it ; and therefore the Propoſition would 
be none, fince we wantthat Notion that makes the 
Swbjett, The Propoſition [ſuch athing is Future] is 
in rigor Falſe, (for that which ss nor at all, can 
have nothing predicated of it) and it can only be 
True, as it ſignifies that there are determinate Cat 
ſes laid to produce it : which is to ſay, thoſe Cauſe 
_ and ſo the Copula [eſt] ſtill ſignifies Exi: 

ence, 


| 11. To ſettle this main point, that Firſt prin- 
ciples muſt be ſuch Propoſitions agare moſt formal- 
ly Haentical, in the manner declared above, many 
other 
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other Proofs may be — 3 as, that Contradi- 
tions are the Firſt of Falſorods ; therefore thoſe 
propoſitions that are direftly Oppoſit to them muſt 
be the Firſt Truths or Firſt Principles : But only 
Propoſitions thus perfeCtly Identical are djgectly 
Oppoſit to Contradiftions; Therefore theſe 
are the Firſt Truths or Firft Principles. To prove 
the Minor, we ſhall find by reflexion, that the two 
ContradiCtory propoſitions are comprizable into 
one which is equivalent to both; as to {Pcter here 
and now runs, Peter here and now runs not ) is equiva- 
lent (w/at bere and now runs, does not here and now 
rw). Whence is ſeen clearly, that only ſuch 
(dentical propoſitions are direCtly oppoſit to Con- 
traditions; ſince Man's Wit cannot invent a pro- 
poſition direCtly Oppolit to (what runs runs not )but 
(what runs runs) which is perfetly Identical. 
Add, that all Fawit conſiſting in this, that *tis a 
Prevation of the Oppoſit Good, Contradittions 
would not be at all Faity, but that they violate 
the Truth of Identical propoſitions, (as has been 
now proved ) ſince there are no ceer Truths which 
they directly and formally Oppaſe or deſtroy. 

12. Again, as will be ſeen hereafter, to Conclude 
is to ſhew the Terms of the luſion to be Con- 
netted, by their being Connected with a 7h:ird or 
Middle Term in the Premiſes, But, how can we 
ſhew that Midale Term is really cometted with 
thoſe Two other Terms in the Premiſles ? By hnd- 
ing ſtill another Middle Termto be connected with 
the Terms of the propoſition to be proved. And, 
how far mult this go on? Endleſly! orno? It 
Endleſly, it is impoſſible any thing ſhould ever 
come to be proy'd ; if not, then we mult _ to 
ome 
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ſome propoſition whoſe Terms are ſo Connetted 
that no Middle Term can come between them ; thar 
is, ſuch as cannot be Connetted by means of Ane 
ther ; that is, which camo be provid or made evi. 
dent 54 that is, which are /elf-connedted or ſelf 
evident ;, that is, which are formally Identical. Tc 
enforce this, we may obſerve that the more Rem 
the Terms of a propoſition are from Formal [der 
| tity, the leſs evident they are, and the more pro 
they require; as alſo, that they grow ſtill ne: 
to Evidence, according, to the degree of their 
proaching to be Formally the ſame. Wherefor 
ſince all Approach of Diſtant things ends in the 
Conjoyning and Centering in the ſame; *tis manite 
thar all Approach of Diſtant Notions ends in ther 
being the __ in Notion, or in a propoſition For 
mally Identical, as in a Firſt and Self-evidet 
Principle. 

3. Beſides, all Ca«ſality, or the whole Courk 
of Nature, is finally refunded into this Self-evident 
Principle, that I bings are ſuch as they are, thats, 
are what they are. For, iince an Effett is a Partict 
pation of ſomething that is in the Cauſe ; and th: 
Cauſe, as ſuch, is that which imparts or comms 
nicates ſomethingeit has to the Matter on whid 
it works its Effet. Again» ſince the Effect ts ſu 
as the Cauſe z5, as to that which is imparted to it; 
and if the Cauſe be of anober ſort, the Effect ſtil 
varies accordingly ; there can be no doubt but tha 
Cauſality is the Imprinting the Exiſtence of thi 
Eſſence or 1h; which is the Cas/e, upon tht 
Matter. Whence follows evidently, that the ver) 
Notion of Natural Canuſality, and the whole Eff: 


cacy of it, conſiſts in the Cauſes exiſtsng (rhat is 
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being what it is. Only Motion is added as a Com- 
mon Requiſir to apply that Exi/#:ng Cauſe better 
or worſe ; which is refunded into a Nature Su- 
periour to Body; as will be ſhewn * hereaf- 

ter. x 
14. Laſtly, God himſelf has expreſt his own Su: 
preme Eſſence by this Identical Propoſition Ego 
Sum qui Sum ; that is, 1 exiſt ( or am )Exiſtence, 
Which is the ſame, in a manner, with (Self ex:/- 
tence 1s Self. Exiſtence) Which, therefore, is the 
Firſt Increated 1Iruth ; as *tis the Firſt Created one 
that ( what #555 or A thing is what it is, which 
is therefore 1 rue, becauſe God 1s what He 5; or, 
becauſe Self-exiftence x5 Self-exiftence, From which 
Divine and Soveraign Verity all our Created Firſt 
Principles derive their 7ruth, For, were not This 
rue, all our Identical Propoſition and Firſt 
Tinciples would all be Falſe: inregard they have 
ieir Verity from the Natures of the Things, and 
ff our Underſtanding ; neither of which could have 
heir Metaphyſical Verity, mor, conſequently, 
ould they ground or be capable of any Truth at 
all, if Self- Exiſtence, their Cauſe, were not Self- 
Exiſtence, and thence Unlimited in Power, Wiſ- 
dome and Goodneſs to Create and Conſerve thoſe 
Beings which are the Foundation of «al the Truth 
we have or can have. The Reader is deſired to 
referr this Section, to the Third Corollary, and 
to conſider them well together, becauſe they mu» 
tually give Light to one another. And, if we right- 
ly conſider it, as the Propoſition (Homo eſt Homo) 
Is onely the reducing the Metaphyſical Verity of 
Homo into a Formal Truth; fo ( Self Exiſtence is 
ſelf- Exiſtence ) is the ſame in reſpect of the Sove- 
L Yargh 
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have no perfeftly Certain Knowledge or Evidence 
of any thing ; but that, by denying his Maker, he 
deſervedly comes to loſe the beſt Perfection of hi 
own Nature. For, if a Sceptick ſhould put his 
to prove that things have any Metaphyſical Veri 
ty in them — — our firſt Pranciples, and 
conſequently, all our Knowledge ; and object, thz 
for any thing he knows, Things are Chimerica 
and ſo contriv'd as to bepget in us Falſe Judy 
ments; he is utterly at a loſs through his denyin 
a Firſt Cauſe: whoſe Unchangeable and Eſſenti 
Truth and Goodneſs has Eſt abliſhe their N: 
to bee Unalterably what they are: whence oneh 
any Certain and Evident Knowledge of thems 
poſlible to be atrain'd- 


[ 
Ge 
Corol, IV. Hence is ſeen that an*Atheiſt ca - 
I 
it 
t 


15. Definitions, tho? very uſeful to Science, at 
10t Self evident; nor are thoſe Propoſitions tha 
Predicate the Definition of the Notion Definh 
Firft Principles, For, Self-evident Principles, ly 
force of their very Terms, do oblige the Under W'* 
ſtanding to aſſent, which ſuch Propotitions do =, 
Again, Art 1s requiſit to make ſuch Defioitions s 
are Proper and Adjuſted to the Thing Defin'd 
whereas Firſt Principles muſt antecede all Art, and 
be known by the Natural Light of our Under 
ſtanding. Beſides, the Poſſibiury of being defud, 
goes before the Definition ; which Poſſibility the 
Thing has from its Metaphyſical Verity, deter- 
mining it tO be 7-:s and no other, For, if the 
thing were z0t truly what zt 35, it could not be ex 
flavre, 
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explaind to be what it 35; were it not One, that is, 
Undivided in its ſelf and Divided from all others; 
it could not be compriz'd in one Definitionz and, 
if it were not Determinately of this or that Na- 
ture, it's certain, Bounds and Limits could not be 
drawn,which is done by the Definition. Whence 
tis manifeſt, that that propofition which affirms, 
hat a Thing is what #t :5, is the Firſt Principle and 
Ground to all Definitions: and therefore Defins: 
ions themſelves are not Firſ# Principles, 


16, This is further evinc'd, becauſe, Words be- 
ng liable to Equivocalneſs, where there are more 
ords ( as there are in Definitions) there is more 
oom for Equiyocation ; which Inconvenience ap- 
xars no where more than in the known Definition 
df Man: For, there wants not many Witty, ( or 
ther half-witted ) Diſcourſers, who D:ſtsnowſh, 
lat is makes Ambiguous, the Word [| Rational ] 
and do not ſtick to maintain that Man is Rational, 
vr ( Concluding being the Proper Act of Reaſon) 
an Conclude Evidently in Lines and Numbers, but 
not in Logick, Phyſicks, Ethicks or Metaphyſicks, 
much leſs in Theology; and, by this means they 
Wcramp the Definition to leſs than half the ſenſe 
the words contain, There are others roo, who 
make Brutes Rat:onal in many things (and they 
make Mer to be Rational but in /o-e ) and ſoquite 
deſtroy the ſaid Definition by Enlarging and Am- 
liating ic, and making it Common and Indifferent 
Wo Man and Beaſt; and not apply'd to either of 
Winem adequately, but only in /ome Degree onely : 
WAnd yet the ſame men, even tho? perfeCt Scepticks, 
L a2 would 


would not diſpute the Truth of this Propoſition, 
A Man is a Man, . Wheretore, {ince "ris directly 
againlt the nature of Firſt Principles to be D:/pu, 
table, Definitions cannot be Firſt Principles 3 and, 
conſequently, only Propolitions moſt perfettly Iden. 
eical can be ſuch, 

17. There is another kind of Self-evidence 
calPd Prattical, which is /nfer:our to this we have 
hitherto ſpoken of, and Proper to the Yulgar 
This is call'd Self-evidence, not becauſe its Evi 
dence is ſeen in the very Notion of the Terms, x 
was the other, but becauſe it is bred or inſtill 
from the Things themſelves without Speculation or 
Study, by a Prattical converſe with thoſe things 
Thus the Vulgar know evidently what is Moft, 
Dry, Hard, &c. as well as the beſt Philoſopher, 
tho' they cannot define them as the others can. 
Nay, the beſt Philoſophers (as will be ſeen here- 
afrer) muſt learn from their Sayings how to make 
their Definitions of all ſuch Natural Notions 
Thus they know Evidently (tho? Naturally) the 
force of Witneſling Authoraty, when *tis Vnwer- 
fal, and of Senſtble Matters of Fact : For exam- 
ple, They know there was ſuch a one as Queen 
Elizabet'>, or the Long Civil War in England, 
for, they know Men could not be deceiv'd them- 
ſelves in knowing ſuch things, and that they 
could not All unlverſally conipire to deceive their 
Children in atteſting ſuch a Falſhood ; or, it 
they had had a mind to it, they know that the 
Cheat mult needs have been diſcover*d by ſome 
among 1o many thouſands. 
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Note, That this is calPd Evidence, becauſe, tho? 
it be a RKude Knowledge, yet it isa /rne one ; 
and *tis the Work of Learned men to Pulzſh 
by Art thoſe rough Draughts of Evidence 
which the Vulgar have by a Natural way ; 
as will be farther ſeen hereatter, 


18. Thoſe Speculations only being well ground- 
ed which are according to Vature, it witl add a 
great confirmation to this new ptece of Doctrine, 
that Firſt Principles are Identical Propoſitions (and 
help withal to ſatisfie ſome ſuperhcial Readers, 
who perhaps may think ſuch Speculations Artery) 
to ſhew that the Nature-inſtrufted Vulgar do abet 
this Doftrine, and make uſe of Propoſitions 
exattly Identical, when they would exprets them- 
ſelves to ſtand finally to ſome Truth which they 
judge to be moſt Evident, For example, it you 
would force a Clown to deny a thing which he 
is ſure of, or knows to be Trae ;, he will tell you ſo- 
berly, and ( if you preſs him much) angrily, tha 
Iruth tis Iruth, or that he is ſure A Spade 1s 4 
Spaac, or that be kuows what be krows; or, if it bs 
in a point belonging to Juſtice, that &:-br 75 Righr , 
and he brings theſe as Evidences from whence 
he can never be driven. Which ſignifies clear- 
ly, that ſuch Traths as theſe are Judgd by him 
S-{f-evident, and to be the Principles which natn- 
rally determin and fix him in an lmmovable Aq- 
herence to the point, as the Virimare Refſorr and 
Reaſon of his Perſwaſion ; that is, Nature tea- 


| Ches him to have recourſe to theſe, as to his Firit 


Prirciples, 
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19. Theother Teſt, by which to examin the 
Truth of this Diſcourſe of ours about Firſt Prin- 
ciples, Is to deſire the Objecter to ſettle ſome Firſt 
Principles of his own, after #5 Faſhion 3 which 
done, it will manifeſtly appear» that, if he takes 
any other way, either his Firſt Principles will not 
be Self-evident at al, which yet Firlt Principles 
muſt be; or, in caſe he pretends them ſuch, he 
will not be able to rell you or explicate in what 
that Self-evidence of theirs conſiſts ; or elſe, he 
will produce ſuch as he will tell you he will under- 
take to prove to be Evident, which (fince what 
 Provd is concluded) will be the ſame as to offer 
to obtrude upon us Concluſions inſtead of Fj 
Principles, Or, laſtly, they will be meer Fanci 
of his ow, pur together prettily, and expreſt wit 
tily and plauſibly ; which, when they are divelt 
ed of their gay Dreſs, and their naked ſence i: 
laid open, will be either meer voluntary T alk or 
plain Nonſence in cuerpo, Into which Fault & 
Groundleſs and boldly and Magiſterially pronout 
ced ( tho? wittily expreſt ) Aſſertions, and tie 
Impoling them upon us for Principles, the Author 
of the Leviatha' does fall very frequently ; and | 
could wiſh all his Followers would pleaſe to cx+ 
min all his Principles by this Teſt, and they would 
quickly diſcover how ſtrangely they fall ſhort! 
Self. Evidence, that is, of the Nature of F'#/ 
P71c:ples. Or, incaſe they judge [ have ſtated il 
the Nature of Fir/t Principtes, I ſhould take it for 
a Favour, if they would vouchſafe me an Anlwe! 
to my {everal Reaſons for my Do&trin, as to t1 
point, in this Leſſon 2nd the next; and, in a ful 
Diicourſe, icttle rar own Full Principles, 1s 
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ſhew me my Error ;, which, 1 am very confident, 
they will never think fit to Arrempr, 


LESSON lI.. 


That Firſt Principles are Identical Propo- 


fitions proy'd by Inſtances. The Ule 
that is to be made of them. Alſo of ſome 
other Propoſitions, either in whole or in 
part, Formally Tdentical ; and of the 'Re- 
ducing of Inferiour Truths to Selt-evis 
dent Propoſitions. 


I, T HAT the Firſt Principles in Metaphy- 
ſicks are Identical Propoſitions, has alrea- 
dy * been clear*d. It remains to ſhew they are 4 ,,o 
WM ſuch 5» other Sciences alſo. We will begin with $28.5, 2, 
1008 Phy/icks, The Firlt Principle that grounds that 8,5. 
off whole Science, according to ſome Modern Phi- 
/W loſophers, is, [ Corps eff Quantum }, in which 
| cho' the Subject and Predicate do indeed differ 
or Grammatically, the one of them being Subſtan- 
cM tively the other AdjeRively expreſ&d, yer if we 
|} rifle the Words to get out the Inward Senſe) 
ug (as Philoſophers ought) we ſhall find that, fince 
a] the Eſſential Differences they allow berween 4 
L 4 Boay 
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Body and a Spirit, is this only, that T hat is Diviſi 


ble, Ths Indiviſible, as alſo, that Quantity and 
Diviſibility into Integral parts are (with them) 
the ſame Notion ; it will appear Eyidently, that, 
according to them, this Propoſition [Body 1s Cuan- 
erative] is perfectly equivalent to this [Wat 
Drviſible 1s Diviſule] which 1s every way Identi- 
cal, I ſay, withthem, for they deny all Metaphy: 
ſical Diviſibility of Body into Matter and Form? 

*See Ap- by denying all Formal Mutation. The ſame Dif 

pendix.- courſe holds, if they put for their Firſt Princi- 
ple [Corpus eſt Extenſum? ; for, in that Suppofii: 
on» they hold that Extenſion is the Notion that 
Intrinſecally conſtitutes Body or Matter, and diffe- 
rences it Eſſentially from Sperzt, Whence the 
Propoſition [Corpus eſt our a is the ſame 3 
[ Ens Extenſum eſt Ens Extenſum, or Corpws eſt Cor- 
p] which are moſt Formally Identical. 

2, That the Firſt Principle which grounds all 
Ratiocination in Logzck is an Identical Propoſiti 
ON, will be ſhewn hereafter, Sect. 10, when we come 
to ſhew the V/e of Firſt Principles. 

3. The Firſt principle that grounds all Ethick, 
or Morality, is, L4 Wil is aWill }, For, finceall Wl 
Morality (art leaſt in its practice) conſiſts in Att- It # 
ing for an End, and no man aQtts for an End but be: Mt + 

cauſe it appears to him a Good, and therefore «Il 
{ 
| 


«. as a a __Þu_ 
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appearing Good is the proper Object of that Active 
Power calPd the W:U;, and Powers are ſpecified by 
their proper Objcets, and have their Eſſences 


from them; it is as certain the Will cannor a(t 
when there appears to the Man no Good, and that 
it will 2&t for what appears to him, taking him 
as this Diſpos'd, hic & rms a Good, as it is that 
AW 4 15 a Wil, Q.. 
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Objett, This takes away the Freedom of the 
Will, totye it up to Firſt Principles, or pretend 
that its Actions can be reduc'd to Rules of Science 
or Demonſtration ; for, this ſeems to hamper ir, 
and lay a Neceſſity upon it, which deſtroys its 
Free Nature. 

I anſwer, that the Will has a Nature of :#s ow, 
which it can no more forgo than Homo can not be 
Homo, Whenever then there is but one Appearimg 
Good, the Will is not free in that circumſtance, be- 
cauſe in ſuch a Caſe its Eſſence is engag'd ; and 
'tis not in the power of the Will to chuſe whe- 
ther it will be #:s /e/f or no. In all other Caſes 
where its Eſſence «5 nv engag'd the Will is free, 
provided there be on the Obje&ts ſide Variety 
enough for Choice : Yet, in the former Caſe, 
thoſe Atts of the Will, tho? not free, are Yolwn: 
tary, becauſe they are more according to what's 
Eflential to it, or to its very Nature; and would, 
if the Will did not bear it {elf accordingly, make 
the W:ll to be no Will, 


Corol, T. Hence is ſeen, that the only ſolid way 
to perfeft our Souls in Criſtian Morality or True 
Virtue, is by Wiſe Judgments or Frequentation 
of Devout Thonghts and ACtions, to gain a Live- 
ly and Hearty Conceit of the Tranſcendent Ex- 
cellency of Heavenly Goods, and of the Vileneſs 
of all Temporary Goods in compariſon, ſince 'tis 
the very Nature of our W:4! to purſue that with 
her Interiour Afts which appears lively to be the 
Greater Good ; that is, to be vic & nancy a Good 
to him that wills, 
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4. Laſtly, to omit others,the Firſt Principles ia 
Mathematicks are [dentical. For example; At 
our firſt entrance into Exclid, we are met with 
thoſe Famous and Uſeful Principles : Thoſe thing 
that are Equal to the ſame, are Equal to one another, 
If Equals be added to Equals, the Wyvoles ere Equal. 
If Equals be taken away from Equals, the Rema 
ders are Equal, T hoſe which are twice as big as t 
fame, are Equals, Thoſe which are Halfs of th 
fame are Equals, All which are in effect but thi 
Identical Propoſition [ --{ quale eſt equale fir]; 
elſe diverſe Inferiour Identicals, ſubſuming under 
that Common one, as Hvmo c/t bomo does unde 
Ens eſt ens, For example, this Propoſition [// 
Equals be added to Equals, the Wholes are Equal] 
ts that common Identical Propoſition thrice (# 
it were) Repeated; and is plainly as much as to 
ſay, the two ſuppoſed Equals are Equal to one 
another : the two Equals added are Equal to one 
another ; and ſo the two Equal Wholes, made up of 
both thoſe Equal parts, are Equal to one another. 

There are many other ſuch [dentical Propoſiti 
ons on which that great Mathematician builds 
on his Principles ; and among the reſt [A Whole, 
greater than a part of it ſelf } which I have ſhewt 
above to be, in ſence, F or mally Identical. 

5. As for the V/e that may be made of Firt r 
Principles; Firſt, they cannot be the Concluſ1n, WM * 
for that is the thing to be proved, and Firſt Priaci- 
ples are above Proof, as not being to be made Ev ih © 
awnt, becaule they are Self-evident, Nor can the) Il « 
be either of the Prem:ſſcs; for (as will be more Il © 
clearly ſhewn hereafter) the Middle Term mult Jt « 
be Connected with one of the Terms of the Con-F 
cluſion 
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$in Blofon in ove of he Premilles, and with the 
At @ther Term in the ochcr , which could not be, if 
ith Mhe ſelf ſame Notion were us'd twice in one of 
"6: hoſe Premilles ; for then the Syllogiſm mult ei- 
br, Wher be fram'd thus, [Omns Homo eft Homo, Ali- 

Sued Animal eſt rationale, ergo alzquod Rationale eff 
omo]; or thus, [ Nuius tHomo eft Irrationalis ; 
ed aliquis Homo eſt Homo, ergo Alzquod irratio- 
le non eſt Homo | where we fee (to omit other 
aults) that the Notion of Homo is taken thrice, 
hereas ina Legitimate Syllogiſm no Term ought 


derfo be taken more than twice ; and, ſo the whole 
ld MDiſcourſe is Preternatural and Abſurd. 
IF 65. Hence follows, that fince the V/e of Firſt 


rinciples cannot be the bringing down or dedcimg 

ruths, which are yer unknown, from them ; 
herefore the Uſe of them muſt conſilt in the 
bringing up or Reducing Truths to them ; which 
is done by Reſolving leſs-clear Truths into others 
{till Clearer, till we ariſe to thoſe which are the 
Cleareſt of all, that is, to Self-evident Principles ; 
to ſhew which by Inſtances, or lay open the way 
how this is done, is not proper for this place, bur 
1 belongs to the next Book, where we (hall treat of 
mW Rigorous Diſcourſe or Demonſtration. 

7- To make this uſe of Firſt Principles is no 
ti more, in effect, bur to attend heedfully to the Na- 
,W tre of the {hi7, and not to deviate from jt. 
i-W This is Evident ; for, to Devzare in a Diſcourſe 
WH about Homo or Corps, from their Natures, is, by 
7 conſequence, to make Hom not to be Hm, and 
ey Corpus not to be Corp, which Propolitionsggpre 
[ Contradictory to 11410 eſt tlomo and Cor 9:25 eſt 
C'9r- 
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Corps, which are the Firſt Priffiples in thoſe Diſ- 
courſes. 

8. Quere. It may be ask, if there be no more 
in the buſineſs but to attend to the Metaphyſical 
Verity or Nature of the 7 h:ng, why we keep ſuch 
a pother about putting it into ſuch nice, and dry, 
and ſeemingly-Inſignificant Identical Propoſitions, 
fince we may attend to our Notion, or the Nature 
of the Thing, without framing Formal Propoſ: 
tions about it, or ſaying Ut ts what it zs ? ?Tis an. 
ſwer'd, Becauſe all our D:/cour/es are made up of 
Propoſitions, without which we cannot ſay or aſfirn 
any thing z and therefore thoſe Sayings into which 
we do finally reſolve their Evidence and Truth, 
into what's moſt trne and evident, muſt be Prop:/- 
tions alſo. Beſides, Self-evident Propoſitions, 
which advance the Aeraphyſical Verity of the 
thing into Formal Verity, do refleft and redouble 
(as it were) the Notion of it upon it ſelf by ex: 
preſſing its being what zt :5 3 and thence gives an 
advantage to our bare Single Notion, by not only 
baving had (as had the Single Notion) its Met# 
phyſical Verity 1n it, but by expreſſng that Metz: 
phyſical Verity, ſo as to make it more fit to be 
diſcours'd of- 

9. Tho? Firſt Principles cannot be any Propoſ- 
tion in a Legitimate or Regular Syllogiſm, yer this 
hinders not but that thoſe particular Identical 
Propoſitions which ſubſume under Ens eſt En: *, 
may in ſome ſort and improperly be Deduciblke 
from that Common one. For, fince a Common 
N01, taken without reſtrition, is Equivalent 
to an Vniverſal, and includes 41 that have that 
Notion, and A includes and ſignifies Every par-Þ 

ticular 
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ticular one, as a Whole does its parts ; hence fol- 
lows, that if Ens be Ens, then Homo is Homo, Lapis 
is Lapis; and the ſame may be ſaid of every par- 
ticular thing that is comprehended under that 
Univerſal. 


Note, That this is not perform*d by virtue of 
thoſe Terms orderly plac'd and connected, as 
*tis done in a Syllogiſm ; but by vertue of 
ſome Logical Maxims applying or referring 
the Common propoſitions to thoſe particular 
Identical ones, as appears in the proof of this 
laſt Section. 


Corol. II. Hence is ſeen how Metaphy ſicks give 
the Principles to all Infer:owr Sciences that treat of 
particular Subjects; and how they eſtabliſh both the 
Truth, Certainty and Evidence of thoſe reſpective 
Principles. 

10, The other main Uſe of Firſt Principles is 
to Eſtabliſh all our Ratiocination or Deduction of 
New Truths out of others formerly known : this 
is evident, becauſe all Inference, Concluding or 
Proving is perform'd by Identifying the :woterms 
of the propoſition to be Concluded with a 4:ddle 
term in the preamiſles ; and if it be found that they 
are both of chem the ſame wth 32, it is thence In- 
ferr'd that they are the ſame with one another, 
and that the Concluſion is rc. Bur, what if that 
Middle term be not the ſame with irs own /elf, 
but Drvided within it ſelf ? Why then it muſt cer- 
tainly follow, that we could Inferr or prove No- 
thing: For if that Middle term were divided in it 


' felf,as Hirco-ceryns, Chimers,and all Non-Entities 


are, 
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are, then one of the terms of the propoſition toe 
prov*d might be Identify'd with it according to 
one of thoſe Conſiderations, and the other term. 
Identify*d with it according to the other ; and fo, 
it would not follow that the terms of the Propo- 
ſirions to be proved are at all /denrified or Conne: 
ed in the Concluſion by being both of them 1den- 
tified with it in the Premrſſcs +, but rather it wil 
follow, that they would be D:verſify'd or Uncon- 
netted, becauſe that Middle term had Diverſity 
and not Identity in it ſelf. Wherefore all the 
Force of Inference, nay, all poſſibility of Concly 
ding or proving any thing is entirely grounde! 
on this Self-evident propoſition, /dem eſt 1dem fir 
spſi, or, a Thing 15 the ſame with it ſelf. Which 
ſhews how Uſeful Firſt principles are, and hoy 
they are both the Firſt Truths :» chem/elves ; and, 
beſides, the Bottom- Ground to al Others which are 
not Evident in themſelves, but need Proof to make 
them ſo; how Dry and Inſignificant ſoever they 
may appear at firſt hght, or ſeem ridiculous to Su- 
perficial Talkers, or ſome Men of more Witt and 
Fancy than of Exact Speculation. 


Corol. III. Hence is ſeen that the Light of Reaſon 
or the Light by which we draw New knowledge 
out of foregoing ones, is the Light that ſhines in 
this Self-evident Propoſition: A thing 15 the ſam 
with 18s ſelf. 


Corol, IV. Hence alſo, if the Terms be Univo- 
cally underltood, and do agree to the Middle 
Term in the Premilles, we may be as Infallibly 


Certain our Concluſio is True 2s we are _— 
AN: 
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ame is the ſame with i ſoif. Which will give a 
great Encouragement, to the Laborious Purſyers 
pf True Science, and comfort the pains they take 
in Seeking after Truth. 


Corol, V. Hence, laſtly, if any Diſcourſe be ſo 
ram'd as to thwart this Firſt Principle or claſh 
ith it: *tis Self-evidently Abſur*d, Falſe and 
aatradictory ; as will be particularly feen when 

come to treat of Diſcourſe or Ratiocination. 


11, There are other Propoſitions which are, 
ither in the whole or #n part, Formally Identical, 
0 not moſt Formally : that is, ſuch as have the 
ame Formal Notion #2 whole, or un part ;, and 
refore are, upon a ſkight reflexion, Evident, 
ho' nor ſelf-evident from the very Terms, as were 
irſt principles. Of the firſt ſort are thoſe whoſe 


edicates belong to the Firlt Predicable, in which 
he whole Notion is predicated of the Whole. And 
heſe are cither Dehnitions (of which we have ſpo- 
en above) as when we ſay Homo eſt Animal Ratio» 
ale ; or the Members of ſuch Diviſions as are made 
y Contradittory Differences. For ſince there 
in be no 44:d4dle or Third between two Contra- 
itory Notions, and therefore the Dividing parts, 
ContradiCtory, do take up al the Parts of the 
le, and conſequently ( abating the manner of 
xpreſſion ) are perfectly and Intirely the Whote it 
[f ; it follows, that ſuch parts, taken Diviſively, 
e predicated of the Notion Divided as the Whole 
f the Whole, For example, Animal is divided into 
tional and Irrational ( that is, note Rational ) and 
amber into Ever and Odd, ( that is, not-even), 
W hence 
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 Whence in thoſe Propoſitions, [ Animal is either 
Rational or Irrational J and ( Number is cither 
Even or Odd ) al the Parts or the whole is predica- 
ted of theWhole,and the Propoſitions are Formaly 
Identical and Evident in the manner explicated in 
our former Note- 


Note 2. That theſe are calld Formally Identi- 
cal, becauſe they are Evident by their ow: 
Terms when they are once Explaind , with 
out needing any Formal Proof for the Lears 
cd to diſcern the Connexion of thoſe Term; 
onely there is requir*d ſome {leight Reflexior 
on certain Common Maxims, known by the 
Light of Nature: ſuch as 1s that a thing either 
71 or 15 n0t, and that therefore there can bew 
Middle between them; and that A! the Part 
are th: Whole- They are alſo Self-evident 
Prattically ( that is Evident without Study) 
to the Vulgar, becauſe they cannot but knos 
thoſe maxims by their Mother-wit, In like 
manner as they know alſo the Subſtance 
the Definition of thoſe Notions they are cov 
verſant with, if plainly and fully expreſt; tho 
they cannot compile or frame it Artificially: 
whence they will heartily acknowledge it tot 
true when *cis thus propos'd to them, finding 
the Notion or Senſe of it in their own Under 
ſtanding: 
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12. Propoſitions whoſe Terms are Formal 
part are thoſe whoſe Predicates belong to the 
ſecond, third and fourth Predicables ; that is, ſuc 
2S are predicated 23S the Genus Species and Diff 
ren 
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Difference ; for all theſe do in part belong eſſen: 
tially to the Thing or Individuum ; as Perrns eff 
4 Animal, Homo, Rationalis. They belong to it 
ly} Eſſentially; becauſe they are deduc'd by Intrinſecal 
10Y Differences in the ſame Line: 1» part, becauſe the 
Thing or Individuum (v. yg. Peter ) comprehends 
both them, and more than them, viz. his Indivi 
dual Eſſence. 
13. Thoſe Propoſitions whoſe Predicates be- 
long to the Fifth Predicable (viz. Properties) are 
neither in Part nor in Whole Formally Identical, 
and therefore not Evident ; tho? they are often- 
times eaſily reducible to Evidence. For, ſince 
ſuch Predicates are not of the ſame Line as the 
Thing is, but in another, they cannot be ar all 
Eſſential to it, or any direct part of its Formal 
Notion or Definition ; and, ſo, not at all Evident 
from the Terms, but muſt be made ſo by Proof. 
Yet, fince all DeduCtion or Proof is made by Cor: 
mx:on of Notions, and thoſe Notions (or what 
ſponds to them) muſt be Connefed in the 
wing e*re they can be ſo in our Underſtanding ; 
and Properties are more nearly ally*d to the Eſſence 
han orthber Accidents, as reſulting neceſſarily from 
it, or being immediately Connected with it ; 
'Wbence they are, by conſequence,moſt eaſily Prove- 
able to belong truly to the Thing; and therefore 
very fit to be made uſe of in Demonſtrations- 

14, Of this ſort are all Propoſitions whoſe Pre- 
dicates are Proper Cauſes and Effetts ; and, more 
1] immediately, the Powers or Virtues by which they 

the A? on others, or S»fer from others; as will be 
fo ſen when we come to treat of Demonſtration. 
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Whence in thoſe Propoſitions, [ Animal is either 
Rational or Irrational J and ( Number is cither 
Even or Odd ) al the Parts or the whole is predica- 
ted of theWhole,and the Propoſitions are Formaly 
Identical and Evident in the manner explicated in 


our former Note- 


Note 2. That theſe are calld Formally Identi- 
cal, becauſe they are Evident by their ow: 
Terms when they are once Explaind ; with 
out needing any Formal Proof for the Learr 
ed to diſcern the Connexion of thoſe Term; 
onely there is requir'd ſome ſleight Reflexia 
on certain Common Maxims, known by the 
Light of Nature: ſuch as 1s that a thing eithe 
11or 15 10t, and that therefore there can ben 
"Middle between them; and that AU the Part 
are the Whole- They are alſo Self-eviden 
Prattically ( that is Evident without Study) 
to the Vulgar, becauſe they cannot but knoy 
thoſe maxims by their Mother-wit, 1 like 
manner as they know alſo the Subſtance 
the Definition of thoſe Notions they are cov 
verſant with, if plainly and fully expreſt; tho 
they cannot compile or frame it Artificially: 
whence they will heartily acknowledge it tobe 
true when *tis thus propos'd to them, finding 
the Notion or Senſe of it in their own Under 
{tanding- 


12. Propoſitions whoſe Terms are Formal »Mi 
part are thoſe whoſe Predicates belong to the 


ſecond, third and fourth Predicables ; that is, (uct 


2s are predicated as the Gerus Species and Diffe 
rent 
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Difference ; for all theſe do in part belong eſſen: 
tially to the Thing or Individuwm ; as Perrms eff 
ca i Animal, Homo, Rationalis. They belong to it 
ly} Eſſentially; becauſe they are deduc'd by Intrinſecal 
10 Differences in the ſame Line: 1» part, becauſe the 
Thing or Individuum (v. g. Peter ) comprehends 
both them, and more than them, viz. his Indivi 
dual Eſſence, 

13. Thoſe Propoſitions whoſe Predicates be- 
long to the Fifth Predicable (viz. Properties) are 
neither in Part nor in Whole Formally Identical, 
and therefore not Evident ; tho? they are often- 
times eaſily reducible to Evidence. For, fince 
ſach Predicates are not of the ſame Line as the 
Thing is, but in another, they cannot be at all 
Eſſential to it, or any direct part of its Formal 
Notion or Definition ; and, ſo, not at all Evident 
from the Terms, but muſt be made ſo by Proof. 
Yet, ſince all DeduCtion or Proof is made by Con: 
mxion of Notions, and thoſe Notions (or what 

ſponds to them) muſt be Connefed in the 
et MWThing ere they can be ſo in our Underſtanding ; 
col- Wand Properties are more nearly ally*d to the Eſſence 
than oeher Accidents, as reſulting neceſſarily from 
it, or being immediately Connected with it; 
*Whbence they are, by conſequence,moſt eaſily Prove- 
lioziF able to belong truly to the Thing; and therefore 
very fit to be made uſe of in Demonſtrations. 
14, Of this ſort are all Propoſitions whoſe Pre- 
dicates are Proper Cauſes and Effeits ; and, more 
mmediately, the' Powers or Virtues by which they 
9-4 on others, or S»ffer from others; as will be 
Wicen when we come to treat of Demonſtration. 
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15- Propoſitions whoſe Predicates belong to 

the 1, Predicable are utterly Inevident, and, as 
ſuch, not. eaſily Evidenceable. For, ſuice (a5 was 
z. » ſhewa* above) ſuch Predicates do belong to the 
Subje& but by chqnce, or as their very name im- 
parts, by Acgident , and Chance Ggnibes a Cayſe 
which we do not ſee or k7ow ; it follows, that th 
Connexion of ſuch Predicates with the Subject ca 
never be known by Reaſon, or prov'd that the; 
muft belong to it, becauſe we can never know 
the Cauſes that concur'd to make them belong y 
it. Wherefore ſuch Propoſitions are utterly / 
evident, nor (as they are Accedevts ar. Locont 
ted with the Effence) eaſily Evidenceable by wy 
of Reaſon, that they muſt belong.to them z, how 
ever they may be known to belong aQually y 
them bic & nync by Senſe or Experience. Suc 
Predicates are moſtly thoſe of the ſix laſt Predic 
ments, and many Qyaitities, Qualigics, and þ 
lations. 

16, Notwithſtanding, thoſe Propoſitions whit 
have ſuch Accidental Predicates, were ad 
Cauſes by which they hap to belong ta the 
zect perſectly known, might be perſectly Evidet 
and Demonltrable. For, as we can Demonſtrz 
one Effect that needs but one Cauſe to put it, fre 
that /ig/c Cauſe ; fo, did we know al, the Cauk 
that concur'd to any Effect which is brought abo 
by many Cauſes, we could certainly carclude at 
know ſuch an Effect would follow ; ig which at 
the Predicate would be no longer art Accadent,l 
the Proper £//ed of that Comple of Cauſes ; nc 


would the Propoſttion it ſelf be avy longer met 
ly Accrdeital, } NGF 
Cor 
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Corol, VI. Hence there is nothing Contingent or 
Accidental to God, but all Events, tho? never fo 
minute or ſo odd, are Equally Certain to him, as 
the moſt Immediate Effect of the moſt Proper and 
moſt Neceſſary Cauſes ; becauſe he lays and com- 

hends the whole Serzes of Canſes that concur to 
bring about every leaſt Effect. 


7 


LESSON IV. 


Of the Generating of Knowledge in us, and 
of the Metbod how this is perform a, 


[therto of Knowledges or Fudgments, accord: 

ing to their Dependence on one another, and 

their being Reſolv*d Artificially into Firſt Princi- 
ples- Our next task is, to conſider them accor: 
ding to the Order they are #»/fi{Pd into us Natw- 


rally, 


1. TheSoul,or the Underſtanding, is at firſt yoid 
of all kind of Knowledge, or Raſa {1 abula. Bor, 
ſince the Author of Nature does nothing Fact 
nor aCfts needleſly, he puts no Effefts immediate- 
ly, or without Second Cauſes, when there ar: 
Cauſes laid by him to produce them ; and, fince 
we experience that Cauſes are laid by Him, apt 
to imprint Notions in us; and that the Nature 
of our Soul being evidently Comparative, we can 


compare thoſe Notions, and can ſee how they Azree 
/ N 2 or 


or D:ſagree, which.is tok»o7.- Hence, in caſe the 


Soul HOY Notious or Knowledges nfs? into 


her <beraz/: than by thoſe Cauſes, it -would tru: 
ſtrace aud make void that Courſe of naturalAgents 
which is apt to beget Knowledge in us, and make 
Nature.contradidt her felf, Agaia, fince we ex- 
perience that we know no more than. we have 
Notions of, and that we can compare thoſe Notis 
ons, and can know all things we have Notions 
of and do "thus rightly Compare ; and; that both 
thoſe effefts do follow naturally from the Im- 
preiſions of Objefts, and from the nature of the 
Soul; it fails intro the ſame Abſurdity, to affirm, 
that thoſe Cauſes do only Exc:te, and not Bega 
Knowledge 1a us. . Laſtly, the contrary Opinion 
ſuppoſes the Soul to, be an £5 before the Body, 
or ar leaſt dr/t:;tf from it ; and* then *ris both 
U rconceivable and Inexplicable how they can ever 
come to -be Uaed. ſo as to compound one En, 
For, this cannot be done Q4anitaiively,as is eve 
dent, nor. by their -:ng together, as the Car 
teſtavs hold 5 both becauſe; all AtFon preſuppoſes 
the Bcu:g of a thing 3 whence they mult be one En 
before they can Act 45 one Ens; as alſo, becauſe 


> . the, Line. or predicament of Acton js * diſtin? 


from that of E£-s, and Exirinſecal to ir, and 


. cannot | Inttiatecally conſtitute. thoſe. Joynt- 
. Afters 0c Ens or 1 hing. Nor. can... it be cot 


ceiv'd that the Body, it it be not oc Ers with the 
Soul, can «Ct, with it otherwiſe than as its /n/tr« 
meat , and it would be molt Abſurd, to ſay that 
my Hand and Pen are 9e thirg becauſe they joint: 
ly concurr iu tacir diflzrent ways, to the Action 
of W rizing, Wucctore the Soul 4 no Ante- 

cedent 
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cedent' Knowledpe, but is a Raſa-T abula, "capable 
to rccerve ſach Impreiſions as beget Knowledge cif 
her. | E874 an 

2. The Firſt Judgment in order of Nature the 
Soul has,. 1s. thar rs eff ur the Mar exits.” + For, 
fince (as * was ſhewn) the Firſt Notions' the Sout * © 2 4 
has are of *rhe Mar himſelf, and of his Exiſtence, © 00 
and -f at], Jadgmen's are made by Compounding or + z. > 
Comparing of Notions; ir follows, that the molt 7z.1.s 19 
Obvious, moſt Eafte, moſt Natural, and conle- 
quently the Firſt Judgment, in priority of Nature, 
that a Man has when he is ripe to judze, ts, that 
Himpel; 5, -Or C7 am}. 

3. The next Judgment is, that { He is ſtruck] 
or affected dy ſome Objet withonc him 5; for, ſince 
the Courſe of Nature is Morion, and therefore 
Objects are continually »:cv/ where the Man is, 
and, fo, do hight and a@ on his Senſes,' that is, 
do work Experimental Knowledge in him that he 
is acted wpon or ſtruck by them; it follows, that 
he muſt, after he comes to frame [ud-ments; ne- 
ceſſarily and frequently kmow, and, conſequently, 
Judge he & ſtruck, Nor can this be the frit Jadg- 
ment, both for the Reaſon lately given Sect. 2. as 
alſo becavfe in this Propoſition ['/ am /trxck ] the 
Propoſition [am] is moſt Simple, and maniteftly 
antecedes [1 am ſtrach ], the Notion of £ ##ruck] 
being clearly ſyperadded to it. 

4. The next Knowledze or next Judgment to 
the former, in order of Nature, is, Ll am itrack 
tha) or AﬀeCted after ſuch a manner. For, the 
Notion of [ 1 am ftruck ] is more Simple, and fo, 
anrecedes [ 1 am ſtruck rhus} which fuperadds 
toit: Whence this propoſition is prov'd by the 
lame reaſon that was brought for thethird Section. 

Q 3 F. 1 hcie 
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5. Theſe Judgments had, we are furniſh'd by 
- . Nature with Means of Knowing in ſome meaſure 
the Dsftini# Natures of «ll things that affect us 
For, ſince we get all our Notions or the Natures 
of things iato us by Impreſſions from Objects ; and 
by ſ«cb Impreſſions, or by their affecting us thx or 
thu, their Different Natures ; that is, Knowledge 
how thoſe things Differ from one another 3 and 
Differences do conſtitute the Nature of the thi 
by Diſtinguiſhing it from all others 3 *tis mani 
that from the Judgment or Knowledge that we 
are ſtruck thus and thus by theſe and theſe Objefty 
we are furniſh'd with mcans of Knowing, in ſome 
meaſure, the D:ſt5n& Natures of all things tha 
affeft us, and of our own Bodies in the firſt place, 
And our Soul having the power of Comparing then 
to themſelves, and to Orher Natures that are alſo 
in her, we hence become capable of framing lt 
numerable Judgments concerning them, or Know- 
ledges of them, 

6. Theſe Knowledges of all things that affet} 
our Senſes being gain'd, to a fair degree, by the 
Difierent Impreſſions of Objects, are made more 
Expreſs, and Improy'd very much by S:xdy and 
Kefiexion. For, ſince Study and Reflexton are not 
the /nventing New or Counterfeit Notions or Ns 
tures of our own coyning, but the Kecesving fre- +. 
quently, and minding heedfully the true and ſolid WF ;, 
Notions of the things which Nature had imprin I y, 
ted there before; it follows, that,as in Corporead = « 
Sight, by our Regarding the Obje&t frequently, Wl 1: 
wiltly and attentively, we come to obſerve more 
and more in it; ſo, by. often Reflefting on and 
Revolving IntelleQual Objects, or the Natures of 

thingy, 
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things #2 «5, the Eye of onr Mind miſt needs 
look deeper into them, make new Diſcoveries of dis 
verſe Conſiderations in them which efcap'd a /#- 
gle Curſfory view; and gain more exatt and more 
penetrative Knowledge of them. 

7, By Methods of Diſconrſing or Ratfocination 
made evident by Maxims of At, this Improve- 
ment of Knowledge (were not vira brevsw) might 
core to be in'a manner /»fit, For, alt this'is per- 
forrt”d by Evident Connexion of Terms; bbth in 
fome propofitions which are Truths, and the tde- 
ducing others by neceffary conſequence from then, 
and ſo forwards. Since then there is no ffizr af- 
ſignable of the Connexion of Traths, and (as will 
be ſhewn hereafter) there are Rules or Maxims of 
Art to teach us bow to conneCt Terms Aptly and 
Evidently ; it follows, that there can be zo Bowrds 
of the Improvement of Knowledge. 

$. From what's faid above, *ris manifeſt that this 
propoſition [ Ego copg3ro] cannot be the firft-brown 
Truth whence all onr Science is Generated; for, 
fince this propoſition ( Ey0 cogito) if put emirely 
or explicitly as it ought, 1s (Ego fumcogitans )and 
in the order of Nature the propoſition (Ego ſum) 
is antecedent to (Ego ſum cogirans) and more fim- 
ple than it; ſo thar if # be not fuppos'd to be 
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| known the othey cannot poſſibly be known ; *cis 
moſt Evident that (Cogiro) or (Eze copito) or, 

which is the ſame (Ego f cor11a75 ) cannat be the 
firlt-known Pronofition or Firſt Truth thar can be 

. laid in the Method of Generating Science, 
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9. The propolition (Ego ſum cogitans) is leſs 
clear and evident than many other propoſitions BRtii 
that have for their predicate Notions direttly im- 
printed on our Senſes ſuch as are ; I am Heated, Yaqy 
Hurt, Extended, Moving, &. For, ſince all our Beit 
firſt-known notions (the Soul being Kaſa Tabuls)YOr 
came by Impreſſions of Objects on our Senſex, 
thoſe propoſitions are moſt Clear whoſe predicate Wh 
are.the Immediate Effects of thoſe Impreſſions, WF a1 
and, joyn'd with Ego ſum (which is the firſt Judg: 
—_ do compound thoſe propoſitions. Burt ſuch 
are the predicates aboveſaid, and not the pred Wile 
cate(Cogitans), Therefore the propolition (Ep 
ſum Cogatans) is leſs clear than are the propoſit- Ws 1 
ons which have thoſe directly imprinted Notions 
for their Predicates, That the other predicates W/- 
are notions ore known than is Cogitans, 1 prove Wh 
thus- The notion of Cog:tans is Spiritual, and Wi! 
therefore could not be imprinted in the Soul by {Woll 
a Dirett ſtroke of the Objeft on the Senſes, vs 
are the Others, but muſt be known by Keflexi0; he / 
but what is known by Reflexion is leſs eaſily and MF 
leſs early known, that is /cſs Evident tofus, taking 
us as not yet imbued with o:ber Knowledges, Ms | 
than that which 's known by Expericnce or Diret: 
ly ; therefore the notion of (Cogitazs) is lels MKn 
known than are thoſe other predicates ; and con- {Wdiy 
{equently this propolition (Ego ſum Cogitans) is Wal 
tels Clear than the propoſitions (Ego ſum Ext Wo? 
[»s, VHINCT AHIS, InWoVens, CC Agalnz were tlie 
predicate ( Cogitans ) known expe: imentally, or by Mitic 
Impreſſions on the Senfe, which it is not at a Mou! 
but as it is joyn'd with the Imagination ( the W'*: 
moſt Fallacious Faculty we havye) co-operating 
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ith the Underſtanding ; nay, were it an Aﬀe- 
jon of the 44an,and its Notion directly imprint- 
ed in him, and, ſo, as calily and early known as 
any of the reſt ; yet the propoſition (Ego ſam Co. 
itans) could not be the Firſt or Second in the 
Order of Kiowable : for, ſince (as was ſhewn) 
I an ftruck,or Aﬀeted ] antecedes (I am affeted 
ha] or have «ch an aftection in,me, and Cops: 
a1 is not barely to be Aﬀected by. @bje&s, but 
> have /ach a manner of Aﬀection; - hence*the 
xropoſition ( 1 am affeFed by Objetts) is more Sim- 
ble, and therefore, in priority of Nature, pre: 
des (I am affected thus) or (Il am Thinking) and 
$ more Clear than ze. 

11. Hence the propoſition ("go eagito) is alſo 
/s Certain than multitudes of o:her propoktions, 
hoſe predicates are experimentally kaown by 
Direct Lmpreſlions og, the Senſes. For. Certainty 
ollows Evidence as its Proper Cauſe, as Judging 
loes Knowing. Wherefore, if that propoſition 
be eſs Evident, it is alſo leſs Certarn, 

12. If it be alledg'd, that it is Certain by way 
pf Evident Proof that this propoſition ( Ego cogito) 
s the moſt abſolutely firm Ground we can relye 
dn to 'generate and principiate all our other 
Knowledges, becauſe tho* we would voluntarily 
diveſt our ſelves of all other Knowledges, and 
call them into doubt ; that is, were all the reſt 
Uncertain, and my ſelf Inſecure whether I think 
True or Falſe in holding them ; yet it js Unque- 
ſtionably Certain, and Impoſſible to be doubted of, 
bur that, whether 1 think 7:4: or wrong, ſtill 1 
think , whence follows, that t!:e propoſition (Ego 
£91t0) ſcems to be a firm 64/5 ro ground all =_ 

rel 
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reſt upon. Ianſwer, that the whole Diſconrſ 
ſeems ro me to be a Paralogifmm, and a kiad of 
Fallacy of non cauſa pro cauſa, for, the Queſtion 
is not whether it be not more Certain that I thn 


than that I think wrong or right; for, *tis granted WA! 


that this propoſition [7 r1h#imkJ is mote Simple, 
ar} therefore antecedes, and is prefuppos'd ty 
the propoſitions | I think right or wow, or thu 
and cas} and, conſequently, it is more Evident 
and more Certain than Theſe are. But the tru: 
point is, whether I am more Certain that I rbj4 
at all, than that I am Certain that / am; ſince if 
it be not preſappos*d that F am, *ris moſt Cer: 
tain that it is Impoſſible that 1 ſhould be Certain 
that | am #hinking, or any thing like it. The 
Objefter then Nides over the Cerrtainty of this 
propofition (7 rbink,) as compar*®d with the pro 
pofirion (7 am) and other Judgments experimen 
tally known; and compares it with other props 
ftions ſubſequent to (7 think). Wherefore bt 
firſt ſuppoſes it to be moſt Certain, that is, more 
Certain than they are, and prefers it before all 
others, without Comparing it with thoſe others; 
which is to ſuppoſe it ſo gratis, and (which is yt 
more ſtrange) he grounds all Knowlgdge what" 
ever upon It. 

13. ?Tis yet a worſe Error, that whereas £"! 
or Being is the Baſis of all other Notions, fothat 
if no Thing be, Trey cannot bez the Alledger, byif 
arguing thus [Cogzto erg, ſum} does by a ſtrange 
Hyſtergn-proteron, put an Operation to be Antccean 
to Being it ſelf; and that [ro be Thinking] is 3 
more Simple, Clear, and Diſtinct Notion thal 
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ſuppos'd, he concludes the very Notion of 
ing it ſelf to be in the Thing. Nay, which is 
ret more odd, he ſuppoſes the Notion of Knows 
edge of Humſelf, imparted by the Word (*89) 
and ſuppoſes that Ens ( or Ega) to be, as is (ig- 
ified by the Copnala (Swm); nay more, he fup« 
zoſes that Ens, or ( b1mjelf ) not onely to be, 
zut-moreover to be ſuch, viz. Operating or Thinks 
"7, which molt evidently ſpeak. oc amply Ex- 
tence ; and when he has done all this, be 
ers thence, ( contrary to our 3d. & 4th. Sei, » 
he ſomple being of that which he had not onely 
t to be and be known ; but,/ which he had over 
| above put to be ( or be /krown ) to be ſuch - 

hat is to be Operating or I linking, 
14. Hence, this Method/of Generating Science 
Unnatural,Pre and Self-contradittory. 
is Unnatural, firſt becauſe the way Nature takes 
o Beget Knowledge in us is not by diveſting our 
lves of all other Knowledges to find out what's 
noſt Certain: but, ſhe at firlt inftils Knowledge 
ito us by a Natural way of /printzng Notions in 
wr Mind, and our Comparing them; and thence 
etting us See whether they Agree or Diſagree: 
zly, becauſe it ſtrains Nature to fancy our ſelves 
pnorant of many Clear Truths which the good- 
tels of the fameN ature forces us to aſſent to as Evi- 
dent. And, 3ly, becauſe [ / am ] is according to 
he Order of Nature Antecedent to [ / am 1hik- 
mg }. Tis Prepoſterous, becauſe it argues from 
ompound Judgments which are /eſs known, to in- 
er whats more Szmple, and, ſo, more known. And 
ſtly, tis Self contradittory, becauſe it ſuppoſes 
lat to bee or to be known; which, as yet according 
Lo 


The Method to Science. Book 
to that dottrine is not,or 45 not known : butistot 
Concluded, that is} made known; as is ſhewn Sefti 
on 13th, Ur 910M 

«15: Hypothetical Philofopby, which is prounde 
on Suppolitions; and beggs that ſuch and f 
things may be yielded and then it will explicate 
Nature; is built on meer Fancy, and is unwort 
the name of Philoſophy.” - For, fince it belongs: 1 
Philoſopher to Reſolve all Troths into their'Pri 
ciples, and all Natural Effets/into their Proy 
Cauſes; and, finally, ( if need be into rheir v 
Principles or Firſt Cauſes: ant a H ypothetical Py 
loſopher can never perform this Duty. whichi 
moſt Eiſential ro a Philoſopher; in regard the Fo 
Grounds he layes are barely begg*d or Suppoſed 
that is neither ſe/f- Evidene nor made Evidem | 
way of Proof: Hence, Hypothetical Philoſophyi 
utterly unworthy the name of Philoſophy ; ſince 
its Aſlertions and Concluſions, if driven.home; at 
reſolved tinally into Precarous Suppoſirivns. Agai 
fince all Speculation is Aiery.and Fantaftical tix 
is not grounded on the Things as they are fout 
in Natwre, and ſuch Difcourſers do .not fintlf 
build their Diſcourſes on the Natures of tht 
Things/as they fd them to be, but on their bein 
ſuch as they /«ppoſe them or woxld have them t( 
be ; it follows, that the whole Scheme: of thei 
Dottrine and all the ſpeculations they advan 
how Ingenious ſo ever they may appear, are f 
fan Solid, and, in reality Groundleſs, Aiery a 
Fanraſtical. 

16. Hence follows, that who ever ſuppoſes 3 
Principle or Propoſition that influences his Expli 
cition of Nature, or of Natural Effects which a 
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\ Wot to be produced by Natural Cauſes, and demon- 
- Wrated by chem : whether that Principle be thar 
atter 4s divided into ſuch or ſuch parts, or that it 
s moved in /uch a manyer ; That-it continues its 
zotion without a Natural Motive Cauſe continu- 
y ating on it,notwithſtanding that it ſtill meets 
ith Rubbs from other parts of Matter which it 
reaks aſunder; That there are ſuch Figures of it's 
ts; or /«ch Qualities affefting the Subject and 
iving ic a Virtue of Operating xs or thus; That 
tere are multitudes of little Entities, brought in 
) ſerve a preſent turn when the Diſcourſer is at 
plunge 3 or Aromes, purſuing and over taking 
je fellows, and clinging together conveniently 
xr his purpoſe : without giving a reaſon why and 
,» they muſt do ſo, as is the manner of the Epi- 
reans ) or, what ever other uſeful Expedient he 
Ippoſes to carry onthe Clockwork of his Scheme; 
ich a man is #0 true Philoſopher. 
17- Likewiſe, who ever layes for his Ground 
bat neither is nor can be: viz. Vacuum, Ima- 
nary, Space, Subliſtent Dimenſions, Infinig £x- 
anſion-of Continu'd Quantity. Infinit Number 
{ Atomesand ſuchlike, can be no true Philoſo- 
her 3 ſince they ( as do the former) Reſolve 
ings finally into their own Unprov'd and Ridi- 
llous Suppoſitions: and would have us accept their 
rounaleſs Fancies for Firſt Principles; when as many 
mes the contrary to theſe is clearly demonſtrable. 
18. Whoeyer proceeds meerly upon Experi- 
ets and Induttion, and cannot '\aſlign Proper 
auſes for the Effetts or Matters of Fatt they /ee 
vne ; how ever their- Inquiſitiveneſs into Nature 
lay merit Commendation, and oblige Artificers 
and 
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and Prattical men by many uſeful Obſeryations; 
and, in ſome meaſure; help Speculative Men alfo, 
who do make uſe of Principles, to find out more 
eaſily the Proper Cauſeswof many Effects : from 
which laduſtrious Reſearches into Nature, ſuch 
men may deſerve the name of /zrrwoſt, or Curiow 
and lngenious perſons; yet ſince ( as will be ſhew 
hereafter) they cannot, by that Method alon, 
without making uſe of Principles, refund Effet: 
into their Proper C as/es, nor give the rae reaſon of 
the Effects they Experience; nor Deduce ſo mu 
as one Scientifical Concluſion ; they cannot, in true 
ſpeech, be call'd ex of Stiente or Philoſophers. 
19. Thoſe of the Vulgar who have good Mo- 
ther-witts, and addift themſelves to think mw 
and artentively of ſome certain Natural Objetts, 
may, by Prattical Self-evidence, well improy'd 
arrive to fuch a true Knowledge of the Canſesof 
things, as may rank them in the next Claſs of 
Knowers to Scie7rrfical Men, or true Philoſophers 
For, ſuch Men, by an Innate or Caſual Addition 
of their Thoughts to ſome particular ſorts of Ni- 
tures; and by induſtrious and frequent conſiders- 
tion of them, joyn'd with a natural Sagacity to 
penetrate them, and natural Logick to diſcourſe 
them-in their thoughts ; are furniſh'd with all the 
Materials (as it were) that are requiſite to Science : 
Nor, while they atrend-to the Natures of the 
Things, can they want Firſt Principles by which 
to guide their thoughts ; fo thar, they onely want 
Maxims of Art to put their Thoughts into tot 
poſture of Science, to make them more firm, di- 
ſtinct and expreſs, and to improve them by draw: 


ing new Conſequences from them : Wierenn 
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{ch Acute Men ( ſome of which are found in eve- 
ry Country and. every Age,) by having their 
Knowledge grounded on ſol:d Nature, may far ex- 
ceed Hypothetical Philoſopherszor any of the others 
tefore-mentioned, in True Knowledge ; and, ſo, 
come nearer the being true Philofophers than any 
of them 3 nay, than Great Artiſts and Reputed 
Scholars; though they caper in the Ayr never ſo 
nimbly and quaintly with School-Terms, Diſtin- 
(tions, and Witty and Congruous Explications 
of their own Schemes ; if they do not begin wich, 
and ba3I4 upon, Good Honeſt Solid Nature. 
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Of the Third Operation of our 
Underſtanding, Diſcourle ; 
and of the Effects and 
Defects of is. 
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LESSON LI. 


Of Artificual Diſcourſe, the i f 
| Conſequence, and of [ the onl y Rigl 't 
Figure of a Sjllogiſm. 


1. Iſcourſe may either mean Common Reoa- 

ſoning us'd by all Mankind in their Or- 
dinary Converſation, or by ſeme in Rhetorical 
Speeches ; which may fitly be call'd Looſe Dſ- 
cowrſe:; Or, it may mean that Artificial way of 
Renſoning, which conſiſts in ſuch a Connexion 
ot Ierms in two Propoſitions, call'd the 2ajor 
and 


d 
do 
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and Afinor (or the Premiſſes) as that a Third 
Propoſition, call'd rhe Conclafron, mult natural- 
ly and neccſlarily follow from them ; which may 
tc properly nam'd Contratted or Stritt Diſcomrſe, 
and by Logiciansis call'd a Syllegiſm. 

2. This tollowing or Conilequence of ſuch a 
Propoſition out of two others, is call d Infe- 
rence, Deduction, Concluding, Argumentation 
2nd Proving. So that the Eſſence of a Syllo- 
i/m conſiſts as formally in the Conſequence of 
chat Propoſition, which is Concluded trom the 
Premilics, (expreſt by the Illative Particle [ergo] 
a5 the Ellence of a Propoſition does in the Co- 
px/a that conneCts its Terms, and Predicares cr 
iays ſomething cf another. 

3. Wherefore, ſince, if the Conſequence, in 
which conſiſts the Efſence and all the Force and 
Nerves of Diſcourſe, be not Clear and Evident, 
there could be no _— or Evidence of any 
thing that needs to be wade known or concluded; 
and, ſo, our Faculty of Exact Reaſoning would 
have been given us to no purpoſe : hence 'tis 
manifeſt that, however one Propeſitzon may be 
made known by others that are Connected and 
Conſequential to one another ; yet, the Conſc- 
quence it elf cannot be provd or made clear 
by another Conſequence; for the Queſtion would 
{til return how, and in virtue of what, that 
Conſequence which made the other Evident 1$ 
Evident at ſelf ; and fo in infinituew. Whendce it 
follows, that the Evidence of all Conſequences 
whatever, mult he Luilt on ſomething in a higher 
manner ityident than any Conſequence or Frock 
Cilll 
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can make it; that 1s, on a S:lf-cvndent or 14-::- 
tical Prepofition, as will be ſhown hereafter. 

4. Hence we may gather manifeſtly, that a 
Sylloz im can have but Three Terms in it; Two 
of which are given us in the Propottion to be 
Concluded ; and the Third is that Middle Term, 
by finding which to be Identify d with the 04. 
Two in the Premille Ss, WE Come tO be allure, b , 
virtue of the ſelf-evident Propotition hinted a- 
bore, that they are Idenrity 4 in the Concls- 
fien z or, wh ich is the ſame, that the Conclu- 
hon 1s True, 

5. From what's ſid it appears that a Syllo- 
piim 1s the Tit of all other Diſcourſes; by re- 
ducing them to which their Truth is to be ery 4. 
For, tince whatever 18 moſs Perfect in nts Kind, 
ouvhr to be the Standard or Teſt by which to 
Meaſare and try the Perfection of all others of 
the ſame Kind ; and a Syllogiſm js-the beſt and 
moſt firmly grounded Act of our Natural Rea- 
ſon, made exact by Art which 1s to perfect 
Nature ; and therefore abſolutely the very Beſt 
that can be in its Kind, or the teſt Diſcoarſe ; 
it follows that 'tis ro be the true Teſt and Stan- 
dard of all other Diſcourſes; ro which the Ye- 
rity, Senſe or Coherence of all the reſt are to be 
redgc'd, and to be rryd by it. 


Corol. I. Hence, 'tis of very Excellent Uſe 
for Young Wits to exercilc themſelves in Re- 
ducing looſe Diſcourſes to ſtri& ones, or Syllo- 
giſms ; For, by endeavourirg this, they will, to 
their Admiration, find how Shallow and far 
from Evident the Grounds z how precarious; 
() 2 un- 
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unprov'd, and oft>times contradictious the par- 
ticular Afſertions; and how Open and Incohe- 
rent the Contexture and Conſequences are in 
many Rhetorical Diſcourſes and Speeches ; 
which, dreſt up in fine Language and embel- 
| ht with little Tropes and Figures, and other 
pretty Tricks of Wit and Fancy, did before 
look very plauſible, and madea gay Appearance 
of moſt Excellent Senſe. Perhaps ſcarce any 
one Exped:ent can be invented that is more 
uſefol ro advance Truth, beat down Error, and 
keep the Generality of Mankind from being dc- 
ded, than thus to diveſt ſuch empty Diſcour- 
ſes of their Glolly Oxr-fide; and to ler them 
ice how deformed a Hag Errour will appear t» 
the Eye of Reaſon, when expos'd ftark-naked. 
Whereas, on the other ſide, 'tis the Glory of 
Truth to be ſtript of theſe Ornamental Tri- 
tes; for, by this means her Native Beauty an 
the Symmetry of all her parts will appear more 
Amiable in the Eye of thoſe who do fincercly 
aftect her, 

6. From the third F. it manifeſtly follows, 
rhar, the Conſequence of a Syllogiſm having a 
ſ«lf- evident Propofnion for its Baſis, if upon ſe 
vere examination, we find that any Diſcourſe 
does indeed bear that Teſt, and can be Reduc'd 
to a rigorous Syilogiſm; and the Premiſles 
(which the Conſequence ſuppoſes to be True) 
be really ſo, or can be by this Method prov 
Irue; it follows, I ſay, that we may be as per- 
tectly atſur'd as that we are that the Conclu- 


11on is Conſequent, and True; and, that ſooner, 


may all the Matcrial Wort1 crumble into In- 
coherent 
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coherent Atoms, or relapſe into the Abyſs of 
Nothingneſs, than that any Concluſion, th 
deduced, can be Falſe ; fince, if it could, then 
char Identical Propoſition, on which the Con- 
ſequence is grounded, would be Falſe; and, 16 
a Contradiction would be True ; which fallifies 
the Metaphyſical Verity of Creatures, and of 
the /deas of them in the Divine Underſtanding z 
which would conſequently ſhock the Wiſdom, 
and eyen the Eflence of the Godhead it (elt: 
For ſelf-exiſtence might not be ſelf-exiſtence if a 
Contradiction might be True. 


Corol. II. Were that which 18 ſaid here, and 
ſome other main Hinges of Science, which oc- 
cur in this Treatiſe, duely conſider d and well 
penetrated, it might be hoped, tyat they would 
ro a fair degree cure the Diſeaſe of Sceprticiſm, 
ſo Epidemical among our late Wits, For, even 
the worſt of Scepticks will grant that an Jar» 
tical Propoſition muſt be Trxe ; and he may lee 
here, that by this Doctrin both Firſt Principles 
muſt be ſuch, and that all force of Conſequence 
alſo (which two are the main Pillars of Sci- 
ence) muſt be grounded on ſuch, 


This laſt $. requires and ſuppoſes that none 
of the Words which are ta ſignitie any of the 
three Terms be taken there Equivocally. For, 
if any of them be taken now in one ſenſe, now 
in another, that is, if any of theſe words have, 
in the ſame Syllogiſm, ro Meanings or No- 
ons ; then, however the Sound or Character 
ot that Word may ſcem the fame in a Yerbat 
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Syllogilm, and make a ſhow of its having, on- 
ly Three Terms ; yet, in a Mental SyHogitm, 
(which only is Formally and Effentialiy fnch) 
thcre are Foxy Notions of the Extremes, tat 
is, four Terms, Wheretore ſach a Diſcourte (it 
it be indecd at all fuch, and not a mcer Blun- 
der) is a Paralogiſm, or a Fale and Deceitfu] 
Argumentation, and not a Syllogiſm ; becauſca 
SYlogiſm ought to be apr to prove the Con- 
nexion of Tipo Terms by their joint- Connexion 
with a Thizd, and therefore can conſiſt but of 
Three Terms. 

8. It is moit requiſite alſo thar a Sylogiim 
be fram'd after the beſt Jann ; which is cone 
by diſpoſing all its parts in ſuch a Figpare a 
may make the Connexion of rhe Middle ws 
with the other Two molt Clear; For, we Cx- 
pericnce that the placing the Wor ds aptly, ren- 
ders every Common Dilcourſe clearer ; much 
more 1s it requiſite info Nice aid Exa & a Diſ. 
courſe as a Syllogiſm is, where there are but 
Taree Terms to bc placed. 

9. To place the Carts of a Syllogiſm right, 
no more is requifit but ro place rightly the 
Addle Term in the Premiſſes., For, the Propo- 
ficion that 1s to be Concluded or Prov'd, and 
conſequently the order of its Terms, 18 given 
us to our hands, and already determin d ; and 

rize C paula muit of 'necefſity ftill keep its own 

lace, v0 that nothing more can be requir d 
| fur tO place riohily the Middle Term in tne Pre- 

7-s ; for, that tone, the Place of the other 
rc Terms, conj: with 1t there, muſt (as 
will appear preſen: ly) be likewiſe neceſſarily 
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determind; and, fo, all the parts of the Syllo- 
giſm will be placed and ordered as thef ought 
ro be. 

Io, The Middle Term is then placed rightly, 
when 'tis placed in the Middle, or between thoſe 
other two Terms which ir is ro conjoyn with 
one another, This is evident by the Light of 
Nature; for, were it not joyn'd to both, it coul( 
not be the Means of cenjoyning them ; nor could 
if be yoyn'd to both, unleſs 1ts Notion were in 
the middle or between both : 

11, Hence the AMiddle Term muſt be Inferioxr 
in Notion to one of thoſe Terms, and Swperiour 
to the other, For, ſince (as has been ſhown a- 
bove) Notions do ariſe orderly from the Infe- 
riour to the Superiour ones; it.follows, that 
that Notion is in the Middle between other two 
which is Inferiour to on: of thoſe Notions and 
Superiour to the other, 

12. Wherefore the middle Term muſt, in the 
two Propoſitions which are the Premitſes,be the 
Subject to oneof the Terms, and the Predicate to 
the other. For, ſince the middle Term muſt be 
Inferiour in Notion to one of thoſe Terms, and 
Superiour to the other; and the Inferiour or 
Narrower Notion, by virtue of its place, 1s 
to be the Sbjett, and the Superiour and Lar- 
ger Notion the Predicate; it follows that 
the Middle Term mnit be the Subject in one 
- the Premiſſes, and the Predicate in the 
other, 
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For Example, in this Syllogim. 


Virtue is Laudable, 
Courteſy is a Virtue, therefore 
Courteſy is Laudablec. 


The Propoſition (Courteſy is Laudable) is the 
Concluſion, and to be Proved; and ſo, the 
placing of it's Terms is already determin d : 
The middle Term [Virtue] 18s plac'd »n the 
m:ddle, being (ubjeHt to, or under Lauda' le in 
the Major, and above or Superionr to Courtely 
11 the Aſinor. 

13. Tho' the place of the Terms of the 
Concluſion were not determind, yet the reaſon 
larely given would determin it. For if Laud- 
ble be abwe Virtue, and Virtue above Courteſy, 
tc muſt follow a forsior: tht Laudable muſt 
he above Courtetlie, which 1s the loweſt of the 
Three; or, that Laad.ble muſt be the Predicat: 
in the Concluſion. 

14. Wherefore the other two Figures are 
Unnarural and Monſtrous ; For, fince Narure 
has ſhown us that whas conjoyns two No- 
rions ought to be placed in the middle be- 
rween them, it is againſt Nature and Reaſon 
ro place it either above them bath, as is done 
in that they call the Second Frgure, or auder 
them beth, 2s is done in that Figure they 
call the Third. 

IF. Hence no determinate Concluſin can 
follow in cither of the laſt Figures from the 
di{poſal of the partsin tac Syllogiſm: For, ſince 
ac 
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as appears $ 13, the Extreme which 1s pre- 
dicated of the middle Term in the Mazor, has 
thence a title to be the Predicate in the Con- 
cluſion, becaule it is above the Middle Term, 
which is the Predicate or above the other Ex- 
treme in the Minor; it follows that, if the 
Middle Term be twice above or twice below the 
» Mother ewo Terms in the Premiſles, that Reaſon 


» Wceales; and, fo, it 1s left indifferent which - 


+ Wof the other two Terms is to be the Sub- 
+ MWhjcct or Predicate in the Concluſion; and the 
1 MWlndererminate Concluſion follows not from the 
7 WArtificial Form of the Syllogiſm, bur meerly 

from the material Identity of all the rhree 
» W Terms; or from this,that their Notions are found 


1 Win the ſame Ens, Wherefore from theſe Pre- 
- Wnilles, 


t Some Laudable thing is Virtue, 
Courreſv 18A Virtue, | 
Or from theſe, 
Virtue 1s Laudable, 
Some Virtue 1is Courteſy, 
The Conclufion might either be, Therefore 
Courteſy is Laudable, or 
Some Laudable thing is Courteſy. 


So that to argue on that faſhion, or to make 
uſe of theſe aukward Figures, is not to know 
certainly the End or Concluſion we aim ar, 
bur to ſhoot our bolt at no determinate 


:1n MW Mark, fince no determinate Concluſion can in 
he 8 that caſe follow. 


a 16, From 
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16. From theſe eight laſt $y. it 1s manifeſt 
that nothing . can be more Unnatural aud more 
Inarrificial, than to invent two other Figures, and 
then toſtudy how to lay many Elaborate Rules 
how to rcdgce them again to the Firſt, For, it 1 
will appear by our laſt Diſcourſe, that this is noſe. 
better than ro uſe our Wits to contrive how to 
Erre and oe out of the way ; and, when thar! 
done, to rake twice as much pains in ſhew- 
ing how we may get into it again; whena 
we might cafily have ſtayd in the right way 
when we were ix it, and have fav'd all that 
Miſ-ſpent Labour. 

17. Wherefore, if an Adverfary puts a Syk 
logiſm in Baroco or Bocardo, or in any Mod( 
of the two laſt miſhapen Figures, the Rel 
pondent ought, by the Reaſon here given, 
to ſhew him plainly, and then tell him round- 
ly, that his Syllogiſm is Illogical and Inartit- 
cial, and require. of him to mend it. And, 
if the Opponent, to juſtiftte his proceeding, 
alledges Univerſal Cuſtom of the Schools, rhea 
io tell him ſmartly that no Axthority, Cs- 
Jrome or Preſcription ought to be allow'd ay afui 
Plea againſt Reaſon in Matters ſubjeth to Reaſon; 
And that Art owght to perfett, and not to pr 
vert Nature, Nor can the Arguer have any 
Juſt Reaſon to make uſe of thoſe two laſt F: 
gures, ſince (as will ſhortly be ſhown) « 
Queſtions what ever may be prov'd in the Fir 
Figure, Nay, he will be convicted of ſeeking to 
blunder and obſcure Truth, and not to clear it; 
ſince he leaves a plaia and eafie path of Rea- 
!oning for an Intricate and Perplext one. 
Leilon 
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A i? 'k HE Right Figure or Tofetzon of the 
at Lefſer Parts of a® Syllogiſin, (viz. it's 


Terms) being ſhown to be but exe, and the force 
fit s Conſequence, in which conſiſts it's Eflence, 
xi0g fill rhe ſame ; che Variety of Syllogitims, 
r the ſeveral forts or Moods of them can only 
eraken fromits : reater Parts, the Propoſitions, 
r from ſomething belonging ro them. This 
s manifeſt, becauſe there is nothing, beſides 
ſe, from which the Diſtinction of rhote Moods 
an be taken, 

2. The Moods of Syllogiſms may be in part 
aken from the Qnanety of the ſeveral Propoli- 
ons. For, fince the Eſſence of a Syllogiſm, or 
he force of Conſequence does confiſt in the 
nnexion or identihcation of Two Terms with 
Third, and, to be wnmwverſally or particularly 
dentify*d, are evidently divers /fanners of be- 
ng Identify'd; Tis manifeſt that the variety 
f Syllogiſms may be in part taken from the 
Wantity of the Propoſitions. 

3 The Afooas, or ſeveral manners of Syllo- 
piſms muſt be taken alſo in pert from the Pro- 
potions being Afſirma'we or Negative: For, 

| ſince 


6 
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ſince Affirmative Propoſitions do expreſs the 


Agreement of the rwo Extremes with the Mid. 
dle Term, and thoſe which are Negative thei: 
Diſagreement with it; and this Agreement 
Diſagreement with it have equal Influence up- 
on the Conſequence, and diveriihe ir, or maker 
follaw after a div:rſe manner ; it follows tha: 
the Moods or Manners of a Syllogiſm mutt alf 
be taken from thoſe Fropoſitivns being Affirms 
t:ve Or Negative, 

4. As it is ſelf-evident that the ſamt is th 
{ame with it ſelf ; ſoit is que ſelf-evident 
that what is Difterent or Dzverſe from anotheri; 
not the ſame with it, or different from it. This 
1s Evident both by the Rule of Contraries, z 
alſo becauſe this Propſition is Indentical as we 
as the other. 

Fl The Quantity and Quality which ought 
to be in the ſeveral Propoſitions of the Syllogiſms 
of cach Mood, are by a kind of Art of Memory, 
ſgnif'd by theſe four words, Barbara, Cclarem, 
Darii, Ferir in which the three Syllables cor 
ſpond to the three Propoſitions found in 2 
Syllogiſm; and the Yowels in each Syllable tell 
us the Qnantify aud Quality of each Propoſi- 
tion. A and E ſignifying an Univerſal Affirms 
tive and Negative; | and O a Particular 
Affirmative and Negative. 

6. We are allo to reflect on what was ſhow: 
above, that, in the way of Predication, an Un! 
verſal is conſider'd as a kind of Whole in reſpec! 
of the Particulars contain'd under it, and tht 
Particulars are Cconceivd to be Parts of that 


Wholez whence an Univerſal Propoſition exprel 
(s: 
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ſes the Identity of its Terms in the Whole or 
Totally, aud @ Particular one bur ig pare. 

7. The diſtinction of Mods may allo in ſome 
part betaken from the Concluſions in the l{everal 
Syllogiſms. For, fince thoſe Concluſions are all 
of them Propoſitions, and all Propoſitions (Sin- 
gular ones ExCepted,as not belonging to Science ) 
muſt be either Univerſal Afirmatives or Univer- 
|al Negatives, Particular Afhirmatives, or Parti- 
cular Negatives; and the Fowels in the laſt 
Syllable of thoſe four Words do anſwer to 
all theſe ſeveral Concluſions, and the two Fowels 
in the two former Syllables of each word do tell 
us of whar Nature the Premiſes mult be, if we 
would conclude ſuch Propoftitions: it follows 
that the number of thoſe ſeveral Aſcods, or 
ſeveral manners of Concluding, may, in ſome 
fort, be raken from the Propoſitions thar are 
to be prov'd or Concluded, as from the End we 
am ar, and by which we are to contrive or 
calt our Premiſes. 

8, Hence, as we ſhew'd before there ought 
to be but one Figure, ſo 'tis ſhown here, that 
there can be no more Moods of that Figure Nece(- 
ſary but theſe Four now mentioned ; becauſe 
theſe do fully direct us (as far as concerns the 
Form of a Syllogiſm) how tu Conclade or Prove 
all the ſevera! Queſtions or Theſes that can be 
ask'd, or propoſ' d to be Provid, And, fince all 
theſe Mzods do belong to that which they call 
the Firſt Firmre, hence allo, by the way,is farther 
contirmed what we prov d above, that there 
cannot need, and thicrefore ought not to be, 
any mare than that one Figure. 

9.Þ 


237. 
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9, Bur, becauſe in treating of the Method 18 
Science, We ought not to deviate from that Me 
thod our ſelves while we are ſhewing it to others 
hence, we become oblip'd nor barcly to rell the 
Reader, as it were by. rote, how the Sylogiin 
in-each Mood 4» conclude, or by pretty [nven- 
tions to hcip their Memory Fow to do this, 
but we are bound to inform their Underfſtar- 
ding, and to ihew them why ſuch Premille 
muſt necellarily inferr ſuch Concluſions as thoſe 
four Words do hiit to us ; or, Which 131n 2 
manner the ſame, why or for what reaſon (i 
Concluſions mex/t follow from ſich Premiſles. 

10, As the ſubſtance of the Connexion of the 
Terms in the Concluſion! deperds wholly on the 
Connexion of them with the Middle Term in 
the Premilles, to the Degree of their Connexin 
in the Concluſion mutt depend on the Degree 
of their Connexion with it in the ſaid Premiſles, 
This 1s evident, becauſe all the Connexions tho: 
Extremes have, is from their Connexion "vi! 
the Mcdinm ; wheretore, if they be wore Cor- 
nected with the Middle Term 1n the Premilles, 
they muſt be -zor2 Connected with one arotht ſal 
in the Concluſion ; it leſs, lels Connected, _ 

11. Hence, from two Premilles which are of 
both of them Univerf(il Aﬀirmarives muſt tollow MW: 
a Concluſion Univer/ally Affirmative ; becaul tre 
the Middle Term in the Premiſles was Totally of MP! 
Univerially the ſzamc with ozz of the Extrim, Cc 


p 

and the orher Extreme Toraily 'or Vuiv, ri 12/y ne = 
fame with itrvhonce foil ws,that thoſcExtremss Py 
muſt be Tutl:y Or V rverialy the frme with " 


ONE ANOLHET 13 the Conchiſton, Fur cxrample. 
Bat- 
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0 Bar - Every Body is Diviſible, 

ba - Every Atome is a Body, therefore 

ra - Every Atome 1s Divilible, 


12. When one of the Extremes is Univerſally 
d:ny d of the Medinn in the Major, and the 
Mecdizm Univerſally Afirm'd of the other in the 
Minor, the Concluſion muft be an Umnwverſal 
Negative, For, were the Extremes to auy de- 
pres the ſame in the Concluſion, when one 
if them is Totally the ſame with the Medium 
in the Minor, and Totally not the ſame with it 
n the Major, it would follow that the Middle 
erm would be (in part art leaſt) nor the ſame 
with it's ſelf, as being in part aentify d with 
wo Extremes, which are nor Identify'd at ail. 
For Example, 


« Cc--no Indiviſible thing is Corruptible, 
( Wa-Every Spirit is an Indiviſible thing, therefore 


ent--No Spirit is Corruptible 


:M 13. When one of the Premiſles affirms Univer- 
 Mſlly, the other Particularly, the Concluſion 

muſt be a particular Affirmarryue, Fortho one 
re of the Extremes be Univerſally or Totally con- 
wetted with the Medinm, yet the other Ex- 
1 {ereme 1s but Particularly or in pare Connected 
or Mich it: and fo, it can never infer the Total 
Connexion of them, neur can the Conclufton 
he Me an Univerſal Athrmative * becauſe they were ® Se 5. 1 
og Ot fo that digree Connected with the Medi 
9” n the Premiles. For Example, 
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Da--Every Good Man is Charitable, 

ri--- Some Rich Man is a Good Man; 
Therefore | 

{--- Some Rich Man is Charitable, 


14. When one of the Extremes is Univer 
fally dezy'd of the Medium, and the HMeding 
particularly affirm'd of the other Extreme 
the Concluſion muſt be a particular Negat:ny, 
For, were the Terms Totally the ſame in th 
Alimor, as it was in Celarent, then the Tern 
of the Concluſion had been nee ar gl t& 
ſame, but Vniverſally deny'd of one anothers 
ir was there; Wherefore, being but 1n pt 
the ſame in the Armor, they can only bein pur 
not the ſame in the Concluſion. For Exampl, 


Fe-No harmful thing is to be uſed, 
ri--Some Mirth is a harmful thing, therefore 
o=--Some Mirth is not to be uſed. 


From tneſe Grounds, the Reaſon may |; 
given for diverſe Maxims or Axioms, coin- 
monly uſed by Logicians, concerning this pre- 
ſent matter; telling us when and how rhe Cot- 
cluſions follow or not follow ; ſuch as are, 

If. From two Univerſal Negatives nothin! 
follows, Becauſe neither Extreme is Connetted 
with the Medium, cither in whole or :n part; 
nor, from this that two Notions are differen 
from a Third, is it conſequent that they rs 
or are not the ſame thing with one another. 
Wherefore, a Syllogiſm being ſuch an Artit- 
cial and perfectly order'd Diſcourſe, that, put- 
ting the Premifſcs to be True, rhe Cnnclution 
mutt be True alſo, ſuch as ris (and the ſim! 
ma 
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may be ſaid 1n part of thoſe other that of TN 


low) wanting that due. Connexion of the 
Terms which 1s Effential ro a Syllogiſm; are 
not Syllogiſms, but Paralogiſms, v. g. 


No Brute is Rational 


No Maa is a Brute ; Therefore 
No Mana is Rational 


16, From two particular Propoſition not bing 
follows. For a Particular Propoticion expreſſing 


but ſome part of the whole Notion of the 


Middle Term with which it is joyn'd, and there 
being mare parts in that whole Notion, one of 
the Extremes may be united with it according 
ro one part or Confideration of it, and the 0- 
ther according to another part; in Which caſe 
it cannot follow they are united ar 4a! with 
one another in the Concluſion : v. g. 


Some Man is a Fool. 
Some Wiſe Man isa Mag, Therefore 
Some Wiſe Man is a Fool 


Where ſome Man, the Medium, is taken for 
adiverſe Part as it were, of Man in common ; 
and ſo the Medium, as conſidered according to 
it's Parts which are Diverſe, is not One it ſelf ; 
nor, conſequently, can it. unice others by it's 
being one, or the ſame with it's ſelf, which is 
the Fundamental Ground of all Conſequence. 


R Coral, 
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Da--Every Good Man is Charitable, 

ri-- Some Rich Man is a Good Man; 
Therefore 

{--- Some Rich Man is Charitable, 


14. When one of the Extremes is Univer 
ally dezy'd of rhe Medium, and the Medina 
particularly affirm'd of the other Extrem, 


the Concluſion muſt be a particular Negat:n, 


For,, were the Terms Totally the ſame in ty 
71inor, as It was in Celarent, then the Term 


of the Concluſion had been net at gll t& 
ſame, but Vaverſally deny'd of one anotherg 
ir was there; wherefore, being but in pa 
the ſame in the Armor, they can only bein pur 
not the ſame in the Concluſion. For Example, 


Fe-No harmful thing is to be uſed, 
ri--Some Mirth is a harmful thing, therefor 


o--Some Mirth is not to be uſed. 


From tneſe Grounds, the Reaſon may | 
given for diverſe Maxims or Axioms, colt- 
monly uſed by Logicians, concerning this pre- 
ſent matter; telling us when and how rhe Con- 
cluſions follow or not follow ; ſuch as are, 

If. From two Univerſal Negatives nothin! 
follows, Becauſe neither Extreme is Connetted 
with the Medium, either in whole or 1n part; 
nor, from this that two Notions are differen 
from a Third, is it conſequent that they ar 
or are not the ſame thing with one another. 
Wherefore, a Syllogiſm being ſuch an Artit- 
cial and perfectly order'd Diſcourſe, that, put- 
ting the Premiſſcs to be True, rhe Conclution 
mult be True alſo, fuch. as (41s (and the ſims 
may 
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may be ſaid 1n part of thoſe other that *.1- 
low) wanting that due. Connexion of . the 


Terms Which is Eſſential ro a Syllogiſm ; are 
not Syllogi/ms, but Paralogiſms, v. g. 


No Brute is Rational 


No Maa is a Brure ; Therefore 
No Maa is Rational 


16, From two particular Pro ofctions not bing 
follows. For a Particular Propoticion expreſſing 


but ſome part of the whole Notion of the 


Middle Term with which it is joyn'd, and there 
being mare parts in that whole Notion, one of 
the Extremes may be united with it according 
to one part or Conſideration of it, and the o- 
ther according to another part; in Which caſe 
it cannot follow they are united as all with 


one another in the Concluſion : v. g. 


Some Man is a Fool. 
Some Wiſe Man isa Mag, Therefore 
Some Wiſe Man is a Fool 


Where ſome Man, the Medium, is taken for 
adiverſe Part as it were, of Man in common ; 
and ſo the Medium, as conſidered according to 
it's Parts which are Diverſe, is not One it ſelf ; 
nor, conſequently, can ir unite others by it's 
being one, or the ſame with it's ſelf, which is 
the Fundamental Ground of all Conſequence. 


R Coral, 
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Corel. Hence follows immediartly that one of 
the Premifles muſt be an Uziver/al, elſe nothing 
is Concluded. Which deſerves Remarking, this 
being uſeful to confute ſome Wrong Merhods to 
SCIENCE, 


17. A Negative Concluſion cannot be deduced 
from Affirmative Premiſſes. Becauſe, if the Ex- 
rremes were the ſame with the Medinm in the 
Premifſes, and not the ſame with one another 
in the Concluſion, it would follow that the 
Middle Term is the ſame and not the ſame with 
it ſelf, or elſe, that the Connexion or Incon- 
nexion of the Terms in the Conclufion is not to 
be raken from the Connexion or Inconnexion 
with the Middle Term in the Premiſſes, which 
utterly ſubyerts all Ground of Difcourſing. 

18, The Concluſion cannot be Univerſal, wilt; 
the Medium be once taken Univerſally in the Pre 
miſſes, Becauſe, otherwiſe, both the Premiſles 
would be Part:e#lars ; from which (as was pro 
ved $.16.) no Gonclufion can follow. 

Ig. The Concluſion always follows the worſe 
part; thar is, it muſt be Negative or Particular, 
if either of the Premiſſes be ſuch. The reaſon 
of the foxmer is, becauſe, if either of the Pre- 
mities be Negative, then the Medium is not the 
/iame with ove of the Terms of the Concluſion ; 
and, therefore, it can never be the cauſe of |- 
denrifying them both, which is done by inferring 
an Aftirmative Concluſion. The reaſon of the 
latter is, becau'e if it be only 5n part the ſame 
with one of the Extremes, it cannot prove thoſe 
Extremes 
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Extremes to be wholly the ſame, which can on- 
\ I ly be done by their being unired with it @nwver- 
» WI ſally; for it can give no greater degree of Con- 
2 W nexion to the two Extrewes than ir ſelf has with 
o W them, as was {ſhown Ss. 10. 

Theſe Maxims or. Poſitions being ſhown to be 
Rational, and neceſſarily Conſequent to rhe 
1 Grounds of Rigorous or Syllogiſtical Drſcour- 
- W ſing, we proceed in our intended Method. 

e 20, A Swpwlar Propoſition may ſupply the 

18 Place of a Particslar one in the Minor of Dar: 

e Wl and Ferio, For a Singmlar or Individual Notion 

6 WJ is, in reality, ſome part of tke Common Notion ; 

- W and the words [Some Man] or [Some Men] do 

o Wl ſignify ſome Individual Man, or Men; where- 

n Wl fore, abating the manner of the Indeterminate 4 
h MW Exprefſion, the ſenſe is the ſame in both. Hence 

theſe are right Syllogiſms and Conclufive. 


[ | 
t Da - Every Philoſopher reſolves Effefts mto 
ts their Proper Cauſes, 
> ri-- Arzſtotle is a Philoſopher ; therefore 

i --- Arsſotle reſolves Effects into their Pro- 
n per Cauſes, 
P, 
I Fe - No Man who ſuppoſes his Grounds 
< gratis 18 a Philoſopher, 
Ie ri -- Epicarws ſuppoſes his Grounds grat:s ; 
I; therefore, 
[- 0 -- Epicurw is not a Philoſopher. 
's 


he 21, Expoſitory Syllogiſms, that conliſt of Sin- 
nc 8 gular Propoſitions are true and perfect Syllo- 
le FF gilins. For, ſince a Syllogiſmis ſuch a Diſcourſe 
es R 2 as 
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as from the Clear Connexion of a Middle No- 
tion with the rwo Extremes inferrs the Conne- 
xion of thoſe Extremes with one another, and 
Singulars have their Notions as well as Univer- 
lals, and may be connected with one another ; 
it follows that (in caſe theſe Diſcourſes be not 
Faulty in other reſpeQts) they cannor, from the 
regard of their conſiſting wholly of Singulars, 
be degraded from being true and perfect Sylls 
gilMs, V. g. 


Tom Long brought mea Letccr 
This Man is Tom Long; Therefore 
This Man brought me a Letter. 


22, Such Syllogiſms do not advance Science. 
For, fince we experience that our Soul is not 
only Capable of having Univerſal Notions, but 
that 'ris her peculiar Nature to Abftra&, that 
is, to draw Singular Notions to Univerſal ones; 
and, ſince Notions are the Groxnd of all Know: 
ledge, and, conſequently, Univerſal Notions of 
Univerſal Knowledges; and Science is a Perfe- 
ction of our Mind according to her Nature; 
and, therefore, docs dilate and enlarge her Na- 
raral Capacity by Extending it to the Know- 
ledge of Univerſal Truths : Wherefore, fince, 
on the other fide, an Expoſitory Syllogiſm, as 
confilting of Singalars ; can Conclude, or gain 
| the Soul knowledge of no more but ſome one 
Singular, it Cramps, Contracts or makes Nar- 
row her Natural Capacity ; whence it follows, 
that ſuch Syllogiſms are far from Perfedting the 


oul, 
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Soul, or from generating. Scienge, which is her 
Natsral Perfettion. | 
23. Hence follow3, that ſuch Syllogiſms are 
good for V/e and Pradtiſe, and only for That : 
For, ſince ſuch Syllogiſms are True Diſcourſes, 
and, therefore, are not wholly in vain, bur muſt 
be good for ſomethinz; Wherefore, ſince they 
conduce not at all to Specalation or geherating 
Science; it follows that they muſt be good for 
Uſe or Prattiſe, and for that only, Again, ſince 
all Outward Action, Uſe and Pradtiſe is.wholly 
employ'd aboyr ſuch Subjects as Exiſt, and no- 
thing Exiſts but Swppoſitums, Individuwms, or Sin- 
gulars; _ it follows, that Singulars are the Pro- 
per Subjects of Arrificers,. or ſach as wark Our- 
wardly upon .Determinate Matters; and the 
Knowledge of the Nature of thoſe Singulars is 
liſeful and Neceſſary for ſuch men; for, by 
this, they know how to work upon thole Subjects 
and Manage them. accordingly. For example, 
an Architect by A certain Quantities 
and Proportions of his Materials (Wood, Brick, 
or Stone,) may build a Houſe; bur he cannot, 
without the Science of Mathematicks, have a 
Clear knowledge (our of the Natures of thoſe 
Quantities) why it muſt be fo always, though it 
hit to do ſo once, or hic eſt nwnc. 
Note that Prattical Self evidence may oftentimes 
(as was ſhown formerly) in a great Mea- 
| ſure ſupply- here the place of Science, and 
Operate like it; though it can never ar- 
rive to that Clear and Grownded Penetra- 
tion into the reaſons of ſuch, Aftions as is 
found in Scientifical Men. 
| R 3 24. Hence, 
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24. Hence, the way of arguing by Indattion 
can never breed Science. Firſt, becauſe our of 
pure Particulars nothing follows. Next, becauſe 
to Argue from ſome Part or Parts to the Whole, 
is Inconſequenr. 'Wherefore, we cannot Thence 
Inferr an Wniverſal Propoſition or gain Science 
of any Watgre, unleſs we could enumerate all 
the Singulars in the World, thatis, all :5e Parr, 
ſo to make up an Equivalent to the Whole, 
which is Impoſſible. 

25. Hence follows immediatly that ſome Unz 
ver{al Propoſition muſt be taken in if we would 
Conclude any thing from a Singular one. This 
has been amply Show'd above ; and, according- 
Iy, in Mathematicks Uniwverſat Maxims and &- 
xioms uſe to be firſt 14id, without which nothing 
in any Subject can be known ſcientifically, 

26. Further, 'tis collefed from our former 
Diſcourſe that Fhypoth:ticall or Conditional 
Syllogiſms.are, in proper Speech, no Legi- 
timate .Syllogiſms ; nor, conſequently , can 
they generate Science, but by ſeeing, in com- 
mon and confuſedly, they are the fame in 
ſenſe with Categorical ones. For, ſince me 
cannot fee Evidently the Truth of any Con 
cluſion or have Science of it, but by ſeeing Evi 
dently the Connexion of the Two Extremes 

-with the Middle Term; and, this cannot be 
ſcen Evidently unleſs all the Terms be poſturd in 
their right place, as is done ir, the Firſt Figure; 
therefore, -fince neither this Clear Poſition of 
the Terms, nor any thing like it, is found in 
Hypothetical Syllogiſms, they are not in proper 

Speech 
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Speech, Syllogiſms ; any more than are fome ſort 
of more conciſe Rhetoricat Diſcourſes, which 
have oftentimes virt#ally the ſenſe of a Catego- 
rical Syllogiſm in them, though the parts of it 
be disjoynted and our of that dne Order that 
ought to be in a Syllogiſin. 

27. Wherefore all Hypothetical SyHogiſms 
ought in Diſputes to be reduced to Categori- 
cal ones, For, the Afajor neither abſolutely 
athrms nor denies;z and therefore cannot be ab- 
folutely either affirm'd or deny'd. Next, the 
ſame Major propoſition has a kind of Conſe- 
quence in its ſingle ſelf; and fo is a kind of 
imperfect Syllogiſm even taken alone. 3ly. Ic 
does not identifie it's Terms; and, laſtly, un- 
leſs they be reduced to Categorical ones, the 
Figure of its parts cannot clearly appear. 

28, The way to reduce them is to vary the 
phraſe or tenour of the Words, ſtill keeping the 
lame ſenſe. - 


For example this Hypothetical, 
(If Science be a perfection of the mind ir 
ought to ſought after. 
But Science is a perfection of the Mind; Therefore 
Science ought to be ſought after. ) 


May eafily be reduced ro a Categorical Syl- 
logiſm in Barbara thus. 
What ever is a perfeCtion of the Mind onght 
to be look'd after. 
Bur all Science is a perfection of the mind, 
therefore * 
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All Science ought tobe look'd after. 

29. For ſome of the ſame reaſons Dujunitive 
Syllogiſms ought to be reduced to Caregorical 
ONEs, As | 


243 


It is either Day or Night. 
But it is not day; Therefore 
'Tis Night. Which may be redueed to a Cateygo- 
rical jin Dar: thus. | 
Da - What evertime is not Day is Night 
r1 «- This preſent time is not Day,therefore 
i-- This preſenttime is Night. 


CC 
———_— 


LESSON [I]. 


Of the Matter of a Concluſrpve Syll- 
giſm ; or, what Middle, Term « 
proper for Demonſtration. 


T HE right Manner of framing a Concluſive 
Syllogiſm, or 'of drawing 'a Conſequene: 
right, which is the Forms of it, being thus laid 
open from its Grounds; there remains no more 
to be done as to the Attainment of Science, but 
to-ſhew what is the proper Matter of ſuch : 
rigorous Diſcourſe : For, ſince the Aſatter and 
Form do conſtitute the whole Eſſence or Nature 
of every thing ; if both theſe be made known, 
there can nothing more be wanting for us to 
conclude or prove Evidently ; which is the ſole 

| end 
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end and aim of the whole Art of Logick. Where- 
fore, all the elaborate Rules thar occurr in com- 
mon Logicians, which gonduce not to this end, 
are Frivolous, and meerly invented for vain 
Show and Oſftentation ; and are fo far from ad- 
vancing Science, that they peſter the way to it 
by making in more Perplext and lntricate, which 
obſtrufts rhe attainment ofir. 

2. Such a Middle Term as is Proper to con- 
joyn the other two is the only Matter of a Con- 
i clufive Syllogiſm. For ; ſince there can be ina 

Lawful Syllogiſm but Three Terms, and Two 
of them are given to our hands in the Theſis to 
be proved, and the right Placing of thoſe Terms 
belongs ro the, Form of it; there is no Confidera- 
tion left that can be conceiv'd to be the Matter 
of it, or which, joyn'd with the Former, makes it 
Evidently Conclude, but ſuch a Middle Term 
- MW which is apt to conjoyn the other Two in the 
Concluſion, 

3, Wherefore, ſuch a Term being found and 
order d in the right Form, nothing more can be 
_ WE requird to gain ficke of any Propoſition what- 
Ve ever. For, this done, rhe Concluſion fo neceſ\- 
«8 farily follows, that it is as Impoſſible it ſhould 
ad WW not be True as it is that an [dentical Propoſition 
"re W ſhould be Falſe z or (which is the ſame) that a 
but Contradiction ſhoula be True, which are the 
0 20 higheſt Impoſſibilities. Wherefore, fince to have 
ind Science of any thing, is to know evidently the 
ure WF thing # ſo and cannet but be ſo, and this is known 
wn, by the means now mentioned ; it follows that 
; 10 ne thing more can be requir'd to gain Science of 
ſole any Propoſition whatever. 


+. Hence 
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4. Hence ſuch a Syllogiſm is Demonſtrating, 
and to produce or frame ſuch a Syllogiſtn is to 
Demonſtrate: For, ſinoe a Demonſtration bears 
in its Notion that it muft be the moſt Certain 
and moſt Evident Proof than can be; and w 
Proof can be more Certain than that which 
renders it abſolutely /mpoſſtble the Concluſion W 
ſhould not be True; nor more Evident tharil Th 
that which engages immediately the highet W£W ve! 
Evidence of an Identical Propoſition ; and al Wan 
this {as has been prov'd) is found in a SyNogiſn {©to 
conſiſting of ſach a Matter and ſ#ch a Form, it Win 
follows that ſuch a Syllogiſm is a Demonſtrarine WW an! 
one, andthar to Prove by fuch a Syllogifin is to {Wm 
Demonſtrate, Cat 

5. All Afiddle Terms that are Proper for De- {Cle 
monſtration muſt be taken Originally from W' * 
the Nature of the Thing or from it's Meta WW * 
phyſical Verity, For, fince all Inferiour Truth {Na 
are therefore ſuch becauſe they are finally {Wien 
reſolvable into Identical Propoſitions which are MEX] 
the Firſt Truths; that is, becauſe thoſe Firſt nt! 
Truths are wirt#ally in them ; and Identical Ms 
propoſitions are therefore true (becauſe the Wh 
thing is what it is, in which confiſts its Me- 
taphyſical verity; it follows that the Verity 
of all Inferiour Truths (fuch as are the Pre- 
mifſes) on whoſe Truth all Demonſtration and 
Truth of the Concluſion neceſſarily depends, 
1s taken originally from the Metaphyſical ve- 
rity of the Subjet and Predicate. Again, 
ſince (as has been ſhown) the force of all 
Conſequence is grounded on this that the 


Middle Term is the ſame mith it's ſelf, or what 
. if 
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it is; It follows that the Force of all Middle 
Terms that any way conduce to' Demonſtra- 
tion muſt be taken originally from the Na- 
wre of the Thing, or from it's Metaphyſi- 
cal Veriry. 

6, We can have no Demonſtration of the 
Whole Thing taken: in groſs. For, the Whole 
Thing, as was faid, may be conſider'd di- 
verſe wayes, and fo ground many Notions, 
and contains Mm it confuſedly what correſponds 
to all thoſe Notions we can frame of it; 
ſince then we cannot have at oncea Diſtinct 
and Clear knowledg of what correſponds for- 
mally to any two Notions, it follows that we 
can have no Demonſtration (or Diftinc& and 
Clear Knowledg) of the whole thing taken 
in Groſs. 

7. Wherefore, if we would demonſtrate the 
; MNature of the Thing according ro whar's Ef- 
7 Wntial ro-it, we muſt rake in pieces, Unfold, 
: MExplicate, and, as ir were, Derail che Thing 
| 
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into it's Eſſential! Parts, that ſo we may look 
more clearly thro' it's Nature or Eſflence ; 
which is done by Definitions of the Whole firſt, 
. Wand then of it's ſeveral Effential Parrs, till we 
come to thoſe Parts of it which are moſt 
, WE known, or to the Common Head. For, we 
| W experience that we have but a Confuſed No- 
tion of a Thing while it is expreft but in 
One Word; but, when Many Words arc 
uſed to rell the Nature of it, our knowledg 
| Wof it grows Clearer, and ftill more Clear 
and Diſtinct afrer each of thoſe Words alſo 


has It's Meaning told, or is Defiad- For Ex- 
ample 
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ample, ask what ſuch a Thing 1s, it is aq 

ſwer'd a' Man; which gives us, indeed, 

True but a Confuſed Knowledg of it. Whence 

we may have occaſion to ask farther whi 

is a Man? and the Anſwer 1s a Rational Aw 
mal; which clears the Notion of Man to; 
fair degree. | But, the word Animal is all 
Confuſed, tho' leſs than Homo was ; wherefore 
to gain a more Diſtinct Knowledg of it, ws 
ſet our ſelves to define It, and we find it t 
be a Living or Self-moving Thing that is Sex 
fitive, or which is mov'd by Impreſſion 
the Senſes. And thus ſtill to gain Cleare 
Light of more' and more Eſſential Notions a 
Conſiderations of Man, we may drive on far. 
ther the Definitions of the aſcending Gen WF 
tiil we come to Ens or S»bſtantia, which is 
the Supreme in that Line, (and the Clearet 
of any except Exiftence) which ſtints our quek, 
By which way of defining ſtill upwards, we 
gain many Diſtinct Notions of Man's Eſſen, 
which were before confuſedly blended in the 
ſingle word [Mas]. And, were” the Collateril 
Differences, which conſtitute the Inferiour no 
tions to Ers, Defin'd too as well as cach Gen, 
deſcending in a right Line from it, we ſhould 
gain a moſt Diſtinct and clear Eſſential No- 
rion of Afan. 

8, It remains to define the Difference [ks 
tional] which is the other Eſſential Notion that 
compounds the Entire Notion of Man, If we 
ask then what m is, it will be anſwerd 
chat it is a Faculty of Deducing ſome new FF": 
knowledg out of foregoing ones; or (to " mri 
6/4 preſs 
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preſs it in the Language of Art) to draw a 


Propolition call'd the Concluſion from two o- 


her true ones call'd the Premiſes, To know 


| uy diftinttly what this Detinition means, 


= 3 * JG I»: * © avs wa 


may ask what a "ny is, and what 
rue means, and it will be anſwered thar a 
Propoſition is defin'd, A Speech by which one 
otion is Afirm'd (or Deny'd) of another. 
ext, ask what a Notion is and we are an- 
wer d by the Definition of it, that a Notion 
s the wery Thing as Conceiv/d by us, or, the 
ing as Exiſting in our Underſtanding, Ask 
hat Trae is, it is anſwer'd, it is the C:xfor- 
ity of what is in our find to the Thing with- 
ut us. Ask what Afirming 1s, It is anſwer. 
d, it is the Comparing one of the Terms of 
ie Propoſition to the other, or ſeeing they both 
;ree in the ſame Ens. Ak what Dedxcing is, 
nd *tis anſwer'd 'tis a Comparing two Termns 
da Third, and ſecing them to be the: fame 
h it, and thence the ſame with one another ; 
| which being known, we ſhall have gain'd 
Diſtin&t and Clear Notion of Reaſoning or 
xat Diſcourſing, and conſequently of Rationa- 
y, the Power which produces thar Act. 
9. Hence Proper Middle Terms may be ta- 
en from the Line of Ens (and the ſame may 
ſaid of any other Common Head) for De- 


onſtrations of any Truth that belongs Efſen- 
ally to any Notion or Nature in thoſe 
ſpetive Lines. For they are taken from the 
defhnitions, afforded us by the Genzs and Dif- 


ence in each Line, both parts of which De- 
mtons are Eſſential. 


109, Iho' 
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Io. Tho' when it happens otherwiſe it 
wrongs not the Demoaſtration, yet this 1s beſt 
done when the Superiour Notion 1s predicated 
of that which is the [=wmediate Inferiour,and tha 0 
Inferiour of the Notion immediately under it, 
For then the- Middle Term is not by ow 
Choice or Ordering, but ex natura rc placed ir 
che middle berween them. as 


Every Animal is a Living thing, m: 
Every Man is an Animal, therefore an 
Every Man 1s a Living thing, th 


gr. 
Every Man is an Animal. 
Peter is a Man, therefore be4 
Peter is an Animal. © me 


Io, The ſame may be ſaid when any oftix 
Intrinſecal Differences is uſed for the Middle 
Term; even tho it be Remere, in the fan 
Line, from one of the Extremes; as pe 


Every Senſitive thing is an Animal, 
Every Worm isa Senſttive thing ; Therefor 
Every Worm is an Animal. 


The ſame holds in all the reſt; whethe 
they be Generical or Differential Notions 
whether Immediate or Mediate, For, the ſans 
Reaſon concludes for one as for the «tho. 
Viz. becauſe all ſuch are Eſſential Predicates 
and, being found in the (ame Effence, are nc 
only Identify'd in the ſame Thing avarerial 


as is done when in a true Propoſition the wi 
ec: 
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jets and Predicates are in Diſtin&t Lines as 
Ethiops eft niger ; but being, either exprelly, 
or by conſequence, Included in ſome part of the 
Defaicios, the Formality of one is, in (ome 
part, the Formality of the others; as the No- 
tions of Ens, Corpus, AMixtumn, Vivens, Senſi- 
tuuws, are found in part to be Formally in 
the Entire Notion of Homo, 

The Art of Dividing right is requiſic to 
make exact Definitions. Becauſe the Genzs 
and one of the Proper Differences that divide 
that Common Notion do conſtitute and inte- 
rate the Definition. 

Note that the Gewns muſt be Immediate; 
becauſe, otherwiſe, it confounds the Interme- 
mediate Notions with the Speczes; and, fo, 
zives a leſs-diſtint Conception of the Notion 
> be defin'd. Hence, Ens or Vivens Rationale 
$ not a good Definition of Homo; becauſe 
#: and Yivens do but Confuſedly, or in part, 
ſpeak the Notion or Nature of Azimal. Nor 
Rationale the Proper and Immediate Ditfte- 
rence of Ens and Vivens. 

12. Hence Dichotomy, or a Diviſion made 
by two Members, is the beſt. For, in ſuch a 
Diviſion, the Parts, if rightly expreſt, may 
erilve moſt eaſily ſeen to be Equivalent to the 
ns Yhole. 

nll That Dichotomy in which the Members are 
bo. Weontradiftory 1s the very belt Diviſion that can 
res FE - imnagin'd, As that of Exs into. Divif6ble 
 noffend [ndiwvifible; (that is not - Diviſible) of A- 
all umal into Rational and Irrational z (that is 
yt - Rational) of Namver, into Odd and Even 
ec (or 
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(or not- Odd) For, fince there can be ng 
Middle between Contradictories, it 1s Eyi. 
dent there can be no more Members than 
Two; and, conſequently, that thoſe Two parts 
are Equivalent to the Whole. 

13. The Whole Definition, and All the Mem- 
bers of a Diviſion thar is rightly made, (iftz 
ken together,)) may be a proper Medium for 
a Demonſtration. For both of thefe, raken WW 
together, are Equivalent to the Whole Not | 
on Defin'd and Divided; and may as well tr 4 
'a Middle Term as that Whole Notion expret 
by one word, as by Man. Animal, Cc. v,q 


Every Rational Animal 1s capable of Science, 
Every Clown is a Rational Animal, therefor: 
Every Clown 1s Capable of Science. 


What - ever is either Even or Odd is capable 
__ of Proportion, 

All Number is either Even or Odd, therefor: 

All Number is capable of Proportion. 


14. Out of what has been preved 'tis ſeen 
that Definitions are one of the Beſt [nſtramen 
or Beſt Means to attain Science. For, finceall 
Knowledg 1s taken from the Nature of the 
Thing ; and, therefore all Diſt:n# and Cleat 
Knowledg (ſuch as Science ought to be) fron 
the nature of the Thing diſtinftly and clear) 
repreſented; and this (as has been ſhown) s 
done by Definitions; it follows that Definition 
are one of the Beff Inftruments or Bej# Meari 
ro attain to SCIence,. 


Ne 
I5, An 
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15. Another uſe to be made of Definitions 
in order to Demonſtration is this; when two 
Notions, by being Remote, ſeem in a manner 
Diſparate, and, ſo, the Propoſition is Obſcare ; 
we are to purſue home the Definitions of each 
of the Terms till ſomething [that is Formally /3 
dentical appears in both of them, Which done, 
all farther diſquiſition ceaſes, and the Point is 
demonſtrated. For example; If we would 
prove thar Virtue is Laudable, we ſhall find 
that the word [Laxdable] ſignifies [ deſerving ro 
be ſpoke well of } and Practical Self-Evidence, 
as well as Reaſon, telling us, that, our Speech 
being nothing but Signes agreed on by Man- 
kind to expreſs their thoughts, that thing de- 
ſerves to - be ſpoken well of which deſerves to 
be thought well of ; and that what's according 
to the true Nature of him that ſpeaks or thinks, 
or to true Keaſon, deſerves tobe judg'd by him 
Right and Good, that is, thowght well of, To 
which add that Virtze 1s nothing but a Diſ- 
poſition to At according th Trxe Reaſon, it 
comes to appear that (Virr#o] and [Laxdable] 
have ſomething coucht in their notions that is 
Formally Identical ; and that this Propoſition, 
[Virtue is Laxdable) is full as Certain as that 
What's according to right Reaſon is according to right 
Reaſon, or what's Landable is Laudable ; which 
ſcen, perfe&t Knowledg is kad of the Truth of 
[Virtve is Laudable) that is, 'tis the Propoſition z 
"Ml Evidently Concluded or Demonſtrated. 


Note hence that, in Reſolving Truths thus 
'nro firſt Principles, Rigorauws Defini- 
Q tions 
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tions do not alwayes need, but Expli- 


cations of the two Notions (or of the 
Meaning of the Words that exprels 
the rwo Terms) may ſerve, ſo they be 
True aud Solid; ſince no more is necel- 
fary in this caſe but to reſolve the [n- 
feriour Truths, and the Notions that 
compound them, into Superiour ones. For 
which reaſon alſoPractical Self-evidence, 
or a Knowledg agreed on by all Mankind 
in their Natural Thoughts,through Con: 
verſe with thoſe Natural Objects, is ſuf 
ficient: For this is a Solid Knowledy, 
tho'it be not lick't into Artificial ſhape 
Whence it may Suffice oftentimes with 
out Eraming the Demonſtration,couct: 

' in theſe Diſcourſes, into a Syllogiftick 
Method ; unleſs the Form of the Dil 
courſe be Deny a. 

16. Hence follows, that All Traths have a 
the bottom [dentical Propoſitions, and are Grout 
ded on them. For, ſince all Truths are there- 
fore ſuch, becauſe they are Conformable to the 
Nature of the Thing, or to its being what it #, 
which is expreſs'd by an Identical Propoſition; 
it follows that all Truths have at the bottom 
Identical Propoſitions and are Groundcd or 
them. | 
17. Hence every Erroar has at the bottom? 
fect Cuntradittion, and is grounded on iz. For, 
lince all Truths, as being Conformable to the 
Nature of the Thing, are grounded on the thing 
being what it #s, and ſahave an Identical Propo 
ſition for their Baſes ; therefore, for the _ 

| reaſon, 
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reaſon, every Error, being a Dit-conformity to 
the Thing, or a Deviation trom its beg what 
it w, muſt be Grounded on this, as its tirtf 
Principle, that the Thing « not what it ts, Which 
is a perfect Contradiction, 

18. Hence follows necefiarily, that, if Art 
and Induſtry be not wanting, Every Truth is 
Reducible to a Sclf evid nt or an [dentisal Preps: 
ſition, and every Errour toa Contradiction, For, 
lince theſe (as has been prov d) are the Ba/:; 
or bottom-Principles of all Truths and- Fal- 
ſhoods ; and all Inferiour Propoſitions derive 
all their Truth or Falſhood from the Firſt Truths 
or Falſhoods, that is, from {dentical Propofitions 
or Contradictions ; it follows that, cither zo 
Truth or Falſhood can be finally known, or be 
Knowable or Provable to be ſuch; or elſe they 
muft be Reducible either to Identical Propot- 
tions or © Contradictions, as the Teits of their 
Truth or Fallity. 


Corol. I. Hence follows that, all Learning be- 


"WW ing Knowledge, thoſe Men only ought to be ac- 
"WW counted, Abſolutely ſpeaking, True Scnollars 
WW or perfectly Leary:d, who can thus ſertle Truth 
g and confute Errour; that is, thus Demonſtrate 


the Conformity of the Poſition he maintains to 
the Natwre of the Thing, or the Diſconformity 
"of his Adverſarics Ty:ſis to the Eſſence of the 
jY Subjedt under Diſpute, By which it will ap- 
pear how Unjuſtly many Men are elteem'd 
Learned, by the Generality, meerly for their 
having rcad a Mulritude of Authors: Since the 
Formty know the Trath of the Things, or of the 
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8abjetts diſcours'd of; Theſe only know it to be 
True, that ſuch and ſach Authors, ſay thus or 
thus, Thoſe are fuch Schollarys as have God and 
Nature for their Maſters. Theſe are only the 
Schollars of meer Men ; who, if they take not 
this way, ſpeak out of Fancy, which 1s Un- 
grounded, and therefore Various and Incon- 
itant: Whence, ſuch Men of Reading uſe to fill 
their Heads with a gallimowfry of thrums ends 
of Sayings glean'd from diverſe Logicians or 
Philoſophers diſcourſing thus or hs ; but if you 
put them to Demonſtrate any point, or to R& 
duce it to its Firſt Principles, they are utterly 
at a Loſs. A certain Sign they do not, in true 


ipeech, know any thing, 


Corol.1I. Were the Method of Reducing Trath, 
as is aboveſaid, well ſettled, Probability in Spe- 


culatives (which is the bane of Science) woul 
be quite daſh'd out of countenance, and ſham 
out of the Schools, To do which, how highly 
it conduces tothe Adyancement of Science, is ® 
fily diſcernible by the dimmeſt Eye. 
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LESSON IV. 


How every Truth ts to be Reduced 
tz an Identical Propoſition ; and 
conſequently, every Errour to a Con- 
rradiction ; What C onſequences fol- 
low thence of one Truth being in 
another ; and of the Science of Pure 


Spirits. 


I, T O Reduce any Truth to an Identical Pro- 

poſition is nothing bur to ſhow clearly 
that, if you deny ſuch a Trath, you muſt, by 
conſequence, deny the [dentical one which is 
proper to that Subject, and expreſſes its being 
what it s, For, ſince the Reducing Inferiour 
Truths in any Subject to thoſe which are Su- 
preme or Identical is perform'd by way of Ds/- 
courſe or drawing Conſequences ; and, it is Evi- 
dent that-thoſe Propoſitions which are [nf:riour 
Truths, and the Supreme ones cannot be the tame 
Formally and Expreſlyz it follows that they can 
only be the ſame Yiresally, or as one Truth is 
Included in another. Wherefore as Deducing 18 
"Y nothing but Deriving downwards the verity 
which was in ſome Higher Truths to the /nfe- 
T1087 Ones; ſo Redaxcing is the carrying wpwards 
or Keſolving thoſe Inferiouwr Truths into thoſe 
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Hizher ones on which they Depend, and the 
ſhowing them to be by conſequence the Same z or 
that the Inferiour Theſis muſt needs be Irue, if 
the Identical or Supreme one be ſo; and that 
the Supreme one cannot be True, unleſs rhe In- 
feriour one be ſuch alſo : So that the verity of 
the Sypreme Truth does by conſequence ftrand cn- 
gag'd inthe Patronage of the /nferrour one. 

Limma, All Efferces conſiſt in an [narviſible, 
For, fince Eflence is the Form of the Ens, and 
En: that which is Capable of Exiſting, and no- 
thing can Exiſt but that which is Ultimately de- 
termin d in the line of Ens, and diſtinguiſht from 
al; others in that Line; and, any Eſſential Pre- 
dicate taken away, it wants Part of its Eſſence, 
that 1s, Part of that which was to Contſtitute it 
ſuch an Ens, and diſtinguiſh it from all others, 
that is, Which Determin it to be The ; it follows 
that the Notion of Ensor Eſſence requires a To- 
zality of all its Effential parts: Put a Toralty 
(ſince the leaſt part defalkr from it makes it to 
ÞC no Totwm) conſiſts in an [nd-viſtoiliry ; rhere- 
iore All Eflences confiſt in an [n4:v:321-, 

2. Hence an ealjie way is chalkt out how tg 
Reduce any /Iruth to an Identical Propofition 
or any Errour to a Contradiction. For, ler but 
1c Subject of the Diſcourſe (Homo for example) 
"e Defin'd, and tlie two parts of its Definition 
ne Dennd FEkewſe, and fo forwards ; we ſhall 
aVc gaind a clear and diſtinct Notion of the 
vubject, and of all its Eſſential parts. If, then, 
the Diſcourſe be about the Nature or Eſſence of 
Hom? ; all the Diviſions of the parts of that El- 
ience, Which are Common Notions, being = 
they 
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they ought) made by Contradictory Dilterences, 
and this from the Notion of Exs to the ver 
Notion Diſcours'd of;conſequently,that Diſcourſe 
muſt either evidently claſh with and Contraditt 
ſome one of thoſe Eſſential Parts, or Agree to 
them All, If it contradicts any one of them, 
then, ſince Eſſences conſiſt in an Indiviſible, ir 
does, by conſequence, deſtroy the whole Eſſence 
of the Subject, and make home not to be homo ; 
and, if it Agrees with All its parts, then, fince, 
All the parts are evidently the whole, "tis by 
conſequence as Certain as it is that Homois Ho- 
mo ; ſince to ſay that Homo 1s an Ens, and ſuch 
an Ens as is Corpm, and ſuch a Corps as is 
Compounded, and ſuch a Compound Body as 1s 
Vivens, and ſuci a YViwwens, as 1s Senſitive or an 
Animal, and ſuch an Animal as can have No- 
tiens in it, and can Compare one Notion to ano- 
ther, and two toa Third, is evidently to ſay in 
Equivalent Terms Homs eft Homo : 

3. Another Method of Reſolving all Truths in- 
to Identical Propoſitions is to Define both the 
Subject and Predicate, and to purſue their De- 
finitions till forze Notion that is perfectly Iden- 
tical appears in both; as is Inſtanced in this 
propoſition [Virtue is Laudable] in the laſt Leſ- 
ſon $. 15, 

4. ” LIN all Concluſions formally as /uch, 
that is, conſidering them as Inferr'd or Conclu- 
ded, arereſoly'd finally into this Identical Pro- 
poſition, [The ſame is the ſame with its ſelf ] as 
has been demonſtrated above B. 2. L. 3. $. 10. 

5. Wherefore, the Method being ſettled of 


Reducing to Identical Propoſitions both /nferiour 
S 4 ' Truths, 
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Truths, which are the Premiſes; and, alſo the 
Neceflity of the Following of the Concluſions 
from their reſpeCtive Premiſles, which is the Con- 
ſequence ; it is hard to conceive what can be far- 
ther wanting tothe Method to Science; fotheſe 
Rules be thorowly penetrated, and induſtriouſly 
put in Practice. 

6. All Truths whatever that concern the Ef- 
ſences of things, if we have but Notions of the 
Terms of the Propoſitions which expreſs them, 
do come within the Compaſs of this Method, and 
are Demonſtrable. For, ſince all Truths, who 
Terms we underſtand, do conſiſt of Notions; 
and, its not hard ro know to what Commun 
Head thoſe Notions do belong, nor inſuperaty 
hard to Divide by Proper Differences that Con- 
mon Head ; nor the leſs General Notions under 
that Head, till we come to the very Notions 
whoſe Connexion is in queſtion ; it follows, that 
all Propoſitions belonging to any Head, are, for 
the ſame reaſon, equally Reducible to their Pro- 
per /denticals; ſince all the Predicates in the 
nine laſt Common Heads, which are Analogi- 
cally Entia, have alſo their Analogical Eſſence ; 
of which we can have as elear and giſtint No- 
rions as we have of the Firſt Common Head 
which is properly Ezs; ard, ſo we can as caſi- 
ly define their Abſtract Notions as we can the 
other, (or rather much more eaſily) and conſe- 
quently Reduce them to their Idenrticals, 

7. Hence we can Diſcourſe Scientifically, ot 
have true Science, not only of Quantities, which 
are the Subject of Mathematicks ; but, with 
squal reaſon, of Virtwes and Viges, which arc 

= the 
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the Subject of Erthicks. For, we can equally 
Abſtract the Notions of the ſeveral Virtses, have 
a Diſtin# Conception of them, equally define 
chem, and by that means equally Reduce them 
to their Idenricals. And the ſame may be ſaid 
of other Qualities that affect our Senſes very di- 
ſtia&tly, as Heart, Cold, Moiſt, Dry : @&c. , 

Note, that in ſuch as rhefe, if it be too labo- 
rious to arrive at their Definitions by dividing 
the Common Genw, as it often happens when 
the Dividing Members are more than Two, and 
are not Contradictory to one another; then we 
may frame our Definitions of them by obſerving 
the carriage of the Yalgar towards them, or 
their Sayings concerning ther, For ſuch Qua- 
lities, being ſenſible ones, are the Objetts of the 
Senſes of Mankind, and do imprint Lively and 
Diſtinct Notions of themſelves in all men. Where- 
fore their Sayings being the Effeft of the true No- 
tions they have of them, rhey (if enow of 
them be collected) mult give us the true No- 
tion of them; or which is all one, of what they 
mean by the Word that expreſſes them, which 1s 
; WM equivalent in Senſe to a perfect Definition. For 
- WW example, when they ſpeak of thoſe Qualities we 
call Dry and Moi#t, we ſhall obſerve that they 
are ſollicitous leſt Afoiſt things ſhould ſquander 
& WF and run about, and therefore they are careful 
c- © themſelves to pur ſuch things in ſome Receptacle 

or Veſſel that may keep them from doing o ; 
ot WW or they bid their Servants do it. On the Con- 
I trary, they bid them ſer Dry things on the Cup- 
board, or on a Shelf; and never putthemin a 
Veſſel, or be at the needleſs labour of P—_—_ 
enem 
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them into a Pot or Tub, out of fear they ſhould 
{quander about. Which ſayings and behaviour 
ot theirs gives us the Definitions of both thoſe 
Qualities ;z viz. that Aoiſt is that which difficult- 
ly keeps its 67n bownds or Figure, and 1s eaſily ac- 
commodated to the bounds of another thing ; and 
Dry is that which eaſily retains its own bounds or 
Figure, and is Diſſiculty accommodated to th: 
bounds of ans:her ; which are the very Defini- 
tions, Which that great Obſerver of Nature, A- 
riſtotle, gives us of thoſe two Qualiries. 


Note Il. Whence we may, with a humble Ac. 
knowledgment and Thanks, reflect on the 
Infinite Goodneſs of the God of Truth, 
who unenviouſly beftows knowledge on 
all, who will diſpoſe themſelves to receive 
It; that, where-cyer Art, by reaſon of our 
Shortneſs, 1s at a plunge, he ſupplies it by 
Practical Self-evidence, or the naturally 
inftill'd Knowledge of the Vulgar : whence 
It 1s a high Pride in the greateſt AMen of 
Art, to conceit thar they are above being 
ſtill the Children of Nature ; whereas 'tis the 
beſt Title they have to True and Sold Lear- 
DINg, --- 5x8 Mineruan -- 


8. All Concluſions are wirtxally in the Premil- 
cs; For, ſince the Premiſſes, by Means of the 
Midale Term and the right Placing of it, havein 
:hem the whole force of the Conſequence ; and the 
Conſequence cannot be of nothing but muſt be 
oi fome Dererminate Propoſition, which canbe 
nothing but the Conclwfion ; it follows that all 
Conclu- 
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Concluſions are virtually in the Premiſles. Again, 
ſince,before we Conclude Determinately and Ex- 
preſly we muſt know what to Conclude, and we 
know what to Conclude by knowing the Premiſ- 
ſes, and the Concluſion is that Propoſition which 
is to be Concluded; it follows evidently that, 
ſince we know the Concluſion,Cer we Attually In- 
ferr and Expreſs it, to be inthe Premiſlles, it is 
here virtually, 

9. All Deduced Truths are virtually in one a- 
jather, For, ſince all Deduced Truths are Con- 
luſ.ons, and the Concluſions are virtually in the 
Premiſles; 4nd the ſame reaſon holds for allthe 
following Concluſions as for the firſt, or for one 
ingle one; it follows that, let there be never fo 
any orderly- ſucceeding Syllogiſms neceſſary 
o prove any point, the Concluſions are ſtill x 
he Premiſes and the following ones in thoſe that 
rent before them. 

Io, All Truths are wvirtxually in the [dewtical 
Propoſitions; and, conſequently, in the Defini- 
ons. For ſince all Truths are taken from the Na- 
ure of the Things, and from their Meraphyſi- 
al verity, and conſequently are in the Nature 
ff the Thing fundamentally ; and This 1s Con» 
an'd and Expreſt\jn the whole by Identical Pro- 
olitions, and mm all 7s parts by the Definitions; 
Wt follows that all Truths are Virtually contain'd 
l- Wn 14:ntical Prepoſitions, and, conſequently, in 
"* Whe Definitions. 
hae 11. From what's lately ſaid, 'tis evinced that, 
'- W' 2 Middle Term be taken which is a Proper 
awſe or Proper Effet, the Concluſion is ſeen to 
e in the Fremilles, For, though the Proper 

Cauſes 
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Cauſes and Effetts be not the very Eſſence ofthe 
Thing yer, ſince an Effect is a Participation 
the Cauſe, and ſo is apt to manifeſt the Natar; 
of the Proper Cauſe that produced it ; and, the 
Operation of a Proper Cauſe 1s nothing bur the 
* Exiſtence of ſuch a Cauſe (Which is ſutable t; 
its Eſſence) imprinted upon the Patient ; hence 
ſuch Medixms do Demonſtrably and Mutualh 
inferr one another ; and therefore nothing hig- 
ders, but that the Concluſions may be ſeen ty 
be inthe Premiſſes as well in [cb Syllogiſmsy 
in thoſe which have an Eſſential Nation for ther 
Middle Term. 

I2. Hence all Natural Truths, and this 
throughout the whole Courſe of Nature, from 
the very Creation, are virtwally in one another, 
For, ſince, as will be more clearly ſeen here 
rer, all thoſe Natural Efftets were Demon» 
ſtrative of their Proper Cauſes, and thoſe 
Cauſes Dcmonſtrative of their proper Effet; 
and this from the Firſt ſtarting of Nature into 
Motion ; and ſo were apt to Inferr one another 
all along ; that is, new Concluſions were ftill 

_ apt to ſpring from ſuch Middle Terms Conne- 
ted with the two Extremes in the Premiſſes; 
and, conſequently, rhe Truth of thoſe Conclu- 
ſions were all along Virtsally in theſe ſeveral 
Premiſſes; it follows that all Natural Truths 
arc in oue another, and this throughout the whol: 
Series or Courſe of Nature from the very Crei- 
LON, 

13. Hence, had we liv'd in every Place, and 


zn every part of Tune, where and when thoſl7 
ve 
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yeral Cauſes wrought thoſe ſeveral Effefts, aud 
had been endowed with Capacity Sufficient for 
ſuch a performance, and nor been diverted with 
other thoughts from Application to thar work ; 
we might have attzally Demonſtrated thoſe Ef- 
ſets by their _—_ Caulecs or thoſe Caulcs by 
their Proper Effects, through the whole Series 
or Courſe of the World, from the beginning to 
the end; except Miracle had alter'd that Natu- 
al Courſe. For, in that caſe, «ll thoſe Subjetts 
had afforded us Matter or fit Mediums for De- 
monſtration, as well as any fngle Subject does 
ow ; Wherefore, if we had had wit enoughto 
demonſtrate as aforeſaid, and that wir ſuffici- 
ntly apply'd inevery circumſtance, it had been 
lone. 
14. Hence every Soul ſeparated from the Bo- 
dy that knows any one Natural Truth knows 
all Nature, and this «ll at once, at the firft In- 
ſtant of her Separation. For, ſince all Nature 
is carry'd on by Proper Cauſes, and Proper Ef. 
fects, and thoſe Murtually inferr one another ; 
at is, the Truth grounded on the one is ſeen 
to be in the Truth grounded on the other, as 
being Virtually in one another, and we experience 
- Wthat the Capacity of the Soul to know Truths 
|FWis not filſ[d by* knowing many Truths, but is 
s MExlarged and Enabled to know ſtill were; and, 
: Wbcing clear of the Body, ſhe is nor diſtraCted by 
- YObjetts working upon the Senfes and the Fan- 
cy, but intimately and neceſſarily preſent to her 
4 elf, and, conſequently, to what is in her ſelf ; 
-Yand fo is Addifted, Apply'd and Naturally Ne- 


F cefſirated xo know the Nature of her Body, and, 
conſe- 
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conſequently of her ſelf, as being the Form 


thar Body, and firted for it ; and, by her el 
to know all the Truths Connetted with the Know 
ledge of her ſelf, that is (2s was ſhown) « 
Natxre; and this, not Succefſively, one Trur! 
after another, as ſhe did when ſhe was in th 
Body and needed the Fancy, and ſo accom 
modated her manner of working to 1ts ſlow part 
bur, being now a Pure Spirit and Indiviſih; 
and fo not commenſurable ro Time, or to 6 
fore and after, which are the Differences d 
Time, ſhe is to know al! ſhe could know int: 
firſt inſtant ſhe was a Pure Spirit, that is, i 
the Inſtant of her Separation. Theſe thingste- 
ing evidently ſo, it follows that every Soul (:- 
parated from the Body, that knew any one Nt 
tural Truth, knows «ft! Natere, and this, alls 
once, in the firft inſtant of her Separation, Put 
of this more hereafter. 


Coyol, I, Hence we may frame ſome impet- 
fect Conception how oxy Science differs from 
that of Angels, and how Angels muſt knov 
things Imwitivavy, For, fince they have no St 
ſes, they can- have no Abſtratted Norions by 
difterent Impreſſions from the Objects on the 
Senſes ; nor, conſequently, can'they Componn! 
any two Notions to frame a Propoſition ; muct 
leſs can they Diſcourſe, or Compare Two Ne 
tions to a Third, and fo deduce thence N# 
Knowledges, call'd Conclufions : It is left there 
fore, that they muſt a tone view, comprehend 
entirely the "Metaphyſical verity of the who! 
Thing, and all that is in it, which we exprel 
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by an Identical Propoſition. Whence this Know- 
ledge or Intwition of theirs, abaring the Compo- 
firion found in an Identical Propoſition (which 
too is the /caſt that is Imaginable) is the near- 
eſt a-kin to that which we have of theſe Iden- 
ticals. By which we ſee that the Swpremun 1nfi- 
mi, in reſpeCt of an Angel's and Man's manner 
of Knowledge, 1s-(as the Order of Entities re- 
quires) contiguous as It weye, to that which is 
Swperionr to it. | 

Corol, Il. Hence alſo is ſeen how a Separa- 
ted Soul knows all things after a different man- 
ney than Angels do. For, though the Subſtance 
of a Separated Soul's Operation be lntuitive, 
as is the Angels; yet, becauſe her natural Ge- 
nius led and forced her here to d/conr/e and ga- 


| ther one Truth by another, that is, to ſee one 
; Truth iz another ; hence, ſhe retains a modifi- 
cation or a kind of tang of the Diſcourſiveneis 
ſhe had bere, though fhe cannot in that State 
MW exe761ſe it; and that, though ſhe cannot then 
| aually deduce new Truths, yer ſhe ſees all 
«M ruths as Deducible from one another, or fol- 
| [owing one another by Conſequence. 
| We may frame ſome imperfect conception 
y how this patles by this courſe Similitude. When 
1 ve look upon a Picture call'd a Proſpe&ivz, all 
+0 "lie parts of it are equally near our Eye in thems- 
» I /*/ves, and we fee them too all at once ; yet, 
ey appear to us as 1f one of them were far- 
e "ber of than another, even to a valtidiſtance z 


a 9bſerving fiill a perfect Order and decorwns in 
their greater Propinquity or Remateneſs, accor- 
ef 9g as thoſe parts are wore or Heſs Shadowed 
| or 
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or Luminous. So the Soul knows all at once 
whatever is Knowable by her, and they are 
equally near the Eye of her underſtanding ; yet, 
becauſe of her acquiring them here by way of 
D:ſcourſc, that is, by proceeding from more- 
Clear to leſs Clear Truchs, ſhe ſees them as fol- 
lowing one another, or, as it Were, beyond one 
another ; becauſe rhey were not to her in this 
ſtare ſo clear as the other in themſelves, but ds 
pending on the others for their Evidence. 


LESSON V. 


Of other Mediums for Demonſtratin 
taken from the Four Cauſes. 


T. Y hg muſt neceſſarily be 4 Four Cauſe 

concurring, to every Effect in Nature, 
For, tince Nothing can 4o Nothing, it follows 
that Nothing can be Dene, unleſs there be 
ſomething that Does or Acts, thar is unleſs there 
be an Efficient Cauſe. Which Efficient muſtaQt 
upon ſomething or ſome Patient, which is the 
Matter on which it works, or the AMaterid 
Cawuſe, And it muſt -work ſomething #» that 
Matter, which, being Received in it, muſt b 
{ome Form ( either Subſtantial or Accidental) 


which muſt conſequently concurr to that Action £:4...; 
For- 
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Formally, or be the Formal Cawſe of it, And, 
fince the Orderer of all Nature, or rhe Firit 
Cauſe, is an Intelligent Being and not Blind 
Chance, (for what's Blind c2n Order nothing ) 
and this Firſt Cauſe is rhe Adequate Gover- 
mer of the World, and, being an Inrelligenc 
Beings acts Seen; ly or with d:/ign, that is, with 
proſpect of ſome End in every thing thar is 
done, how grearor minute ſoever; and evcry 
IntelI1gent Creature chat adminitters rhe World, 
in their ſeveral Srations, under him, (wherher 
they be 4 ngels of Men) do, for the fame rex- 
ſon, at Deſizmnyly trooz that is, do propoſe t9 
themſelv es vs end, Go! 14, Reaſon or Mn'ive 
tor which they At, and withoure vhick tis 
againſt their Narure to Aft; and fince Me- 
taphyſicks do clearly Demonſtrate that the Im- 
mediate ation of rhe Firſt Cauſe 1s only 5 
give Beinz, and * the Oeconomy of the W orld 
is adminiſtred Immediately by other Intelligenr 
Beings - under him; hence, there muit be a 
Final cauſe too for every Effect that is done in 
the World, how ſmall inconſtderable to- 
ever it may ſeem. S cas there mult 
neeſſarily be Fowr C.1uſcs concurring to cry 
Effect in Narure, viz. The Efficicat, Aaron: it, 
Formal, and Final. For Example, in my A!tion 
of Writing a Letter, the Eft;3:ur Cruſe 1s my 
ſelf: the Material Cauſe, 1s the Paperz the 
Formal, the Characters drawn in ihe Paper ; 
ard the Final, to gratify my friend, acquain: 
tm with News, Cc. 

2. Hence we can demonſtrate the Ay eff of 

Mmoſe Four Cauſes in the whole Maſs of Cor- 
T porca! 
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poreal Nature, how Remote foever it is from 
us; and that they maſt concur to every Ef. 


fect, tho' we do not know the .Qwid eſt of 


them, The firſt part of our Theſss is proved; 
For, ſince the An eft of all thoſe Cauſes, or 
that there muſt 62 ſuch four Caules neceſſarily 
concurring to every Effect, follows our of the 
nature of Ation, from the Subjects beiny 
Quantitative and conſequently variable Sy! 
{tanrially or Accidentally, and from the $u- 
prem2 Agent's being, [ntellzgent ; and theſe ar 
equally found m allparts of the Univerſe, hoy 
Remore ſoever they be, or in the whole Maj 
of Bodies; it follows that the ſame Cauſes & 
concur to evzry Effect all over the World, x 
they doin thoſe Bodies rear ws, and with whok 
Operations we are acquainted. The Second 
part is evident, fince the knowledyg of the A» 
or [that there is ſomething] may it be knom 
by Experience, tho we know not what that 
thing 1s; as we experience when we hit caſually 
upon ſomething in the dark, or run againlt it, 
tho we neither ſee or know what that thing is; 
or, when we ſee a thing a far off, we know 
that that thing iz, tho' as yet we know not what 

8t 1s. 
ihe Courfe of Nature is carry'd Wo Efficien 
ane; and Ef; For fince a Fifit Caule be- 
ins {:ppos d who 1s [nfemtely Wiſe, he Admin! 
fitcrs his workmanſhip, the World, after ti 
wiſeſt and be manner; which is, that the 
contexture of the whole be not looſe and /lak, 
but perfectly Coherent; nor can tizis be done, 
amoag an infinit yariety of Bodies, by ws 
G | ene 
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ther means (fo as to make up tne Courſe of 
Nature) but by making Ett =&s neceſſ.rily fol- 
low from their Cautes ; ſince, if that were nor, 
the Courſe of Nature would be at a ſtand, and 
need the Artifticers hand at every turn to make 
it go on, which argucs an Imperfection in the 
Workmanſhip* it felt: it follows, that 112 
Conrſe - of Nature miſt be carry don by Efit- 

cient Casſ:s and Effetts. 


. The Courſe ot Nat! vr< whit be coirvdon 
by ſuch Efficient $ (cs ant: tiects as T4 Fg 
per to one another. For, were not rHefe Uau- 
ies and Eticts Proper to one another, anything 


might 4» any thing, or ſuffer jrom any 19m © 9. 7, 
Fire might both bes and cool, ard moniten ; 
ard Water might be as combuttible 25 Ory 
Wood, and {> of all the refr. In which cate 
no man could tell how ro Order his Actions, 
or what Efficient Cauſe, or what Matter, ra- 
ther than another, he 1s to makentle of to nro- 
duce any Effect ; nor, conſequently, fincs :ud 
Eſſences are ordaind for ſuch and fſuci: ON 
could the LEfſences or Natures of things be 
Known or Diftinguiſht more than in Outward 
Appearance. 

5. Hence follows immediately that every ſuch 
Proper Efficient Cauſe put to be Aftxally Car- 


fnz, muſt moſt neceſſarily produce i + Pro- 
per Ettcct, For tince to C. of Is 3/3 do And tt 
do nothing 1s nt to go, gives * Actua!tl;, cau- 
ſing mu'irt caule ſomethin; Or UCP ſc _ Ef 


fect. An his Effet mult ww, yy nank One as 
has been prav'd. 6. 4. 

6. All. the Efficienc Cauſes in Nature arc 
2 2 Actually 
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Attually cauſing. For, fince the Virtue or Pow- 
er of working is in the Efficient Cauſe it elf, 
as being nothing but it's Ex:ſtence, and the 
Matter to he wrought upon 1s Lerantitative, 
that is, of it's own nature either rerfectly or 
Imnerfeftly Divitible, and Variabie innumera- 
ble Manners of ways according to it's Quali- 
ties; nor can it have an Infinite Povcr of re- 
fijtzag the Lfhcicucy of the laſt Cauie, hence, 
jr is@pt to have an Imprefſion made upon it 
ro ſore deerze by any Quantitative Agent, 
provided there be but Immediare Application 
of the Azent to the Partienr, and that iti 
preſt upon it: Bur, there being no vacuum, 
Immeciate Application of one Natural Budy 
to another muſt needs be throughout all N+- 
rure ; and the Courſe of Narturc confiſt ng in 
Met: om" one Body mult necelfarily preſs upon 
that wnich is ext it, From all which it tol- 
lows cvidently that all the Efficient Cauſes in 
Nature arc Atltnally Cauſing. 

7. From theſe Diſcourſes 'tis evident that we 
can Demonſtrate Proper Eftetts from Proper 
Ethcicnt Cauſes, which we call Demonſtratirg 
a priori; and Proper Efficient Cau'es from 
Proper Etff:ts, which is call'd4 Demonſtrating 
7 poſeer:or!, For, tince a Canſe and a Reaſond0 
oncly ditter in this, that the word [Cauſe] 
{peaks the thing as it 1s in Natere, and [R:4 
fon] the ſame thing as 'tis in our #nderſtanding; 
and Proper Cauſes and Eifets in Nature are 
necellarily conneed ro one another, and, a” 
ſequently, do.1nfer one another naturally; | 
tollows,that thoſeCauſes(and,for the ſame en 
Eficcts 
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Effets) as they ar? in oxr Vder&andins mutt 
be the Reaſon why ones infers th: other in our 
Underſtanding: Whence follows, that tho'e 
Cauſes and Effets can be 1d as Proper Mid- 
dle Terms to Irfer or Conclad:; one another. 
And, that Proofs mide by ſuch Mc diums arc 
Demonſtrative is car; for no Proof can be 
more Clear than that which is Grounded on 
thoſe Notions or Natures being conn:ted Ne 
twrally and, ſo Connected thar it 1s Impotitble 
it. ſhould be otherwiſe ; 2s 'tis ſhown theſe 
are 9. 9. F. and 6, 

8. This is farther confirm'd, becauſe, Two 
Podies rhat are Immediate, do At and Re-aft, 
or are (in ſome reſpect) mutually Cauſes and 
Effedts to one another : For fince their Ex- 
iſtences (which is their Power of Afting) are 
immediately Apply'd; and by the Courſe of 
Nature, conſiſting in Motion, preſt upon on? 
another; and no Natural Agent is of J»fantte 
Power, nor conſequently can it ſubdue all the 
Reſiſtence of the Patient in an /nſtant; it fol- 
lows that, rill one of rhem be, by degrees, 
rotally ſubdu'd, the Relifting Body mult ne- 
ceſſariiy, for the reaſon given, Ke--att upon it; 
whence they will be, to ſome degree or in ſome 
reſpect, Mutual Cauſes and Effects in regard 
of each other, 


a) 


Corol, I. The carryinz on thjs Connetted 


Conrſe of Natural Cauſes is called Providence ;, 


and, as Joyn'd with a Courſe of Supernatural 
ones (Interiour and Exteriour) perte:ling and 
ſtre:-gthening the Will all along to the very 

T' ead 
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ena, and rip*ning Souls for Bliſs (which we 
call Grace) is that which is truly meant by 
Predeſtinatinz; wtnch ſounds fo terribly and is 
ſuch i Gugbear ro thoſe that miſ-underitand mt. 

Corc., il, Every $:-p of this Order of Cay. 
ſes has Emtity or Goedreſs ir it. For it 1s ma- 
nifeſtly thi Cauſing of Something by Som: 
thins, 

Carl. it. Therefore 'tis Girectly aran? the 
Norwuc ut Te Firit Cauſe to cau'e, or lay any 
C1, tor Sin, For, dm {(formaily as ſuch! 
h2s zo kind of Entiry or Gondneſs 1n tt, either 
.ctraphylical, Phyſical or Moral; bur is for 
mally a mcer Pr;v2tion of ſome Entity or Good- 
nefs which oughr to be in an Intelligent Crez 
ture; whence it comes that, by falling-ſrm 
h-re in uſing the Means, that Creature fal 
ihort hereaficr of attaining the End, which is 
only attainable by ſuch Means. To explicat 
winch high Points fully is left to Sel:d Divine, 
| mean ſuch as do not guide themſelves by 
meer Words, but by Reaſon and Good Senſe. 

Corol. IV. Hence follows alſo that, were 
all the tficicnt Cauſes thar produce any Ef- 
fect, knonn to us, we could have no Accid:n- 
ral Predications, nor conſequently any Opr- 
giwonsz; but the Effect would fiill be cqually 
Demon/t» able from the Complexion of thole Cave 
ſcs, as It 18 now from ſome one/nzt: Ethcient, 
as was hinted formcrly. 

Corol. V. Hence, tt) One that comprehents 
the Complexion of all Canſes, rhere could MX 
no Chance; nor Could ſuch a Man have any 
Greund for ſuch a Notion; For, Chance (# 
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the common ule- of the word tells us} ſigni- 


ties an Vnſeew or Unforeſeen Cauſe; whereas 
no Cauſe is Vnſcen to him who ſees Demon - 
ſftratively how all Natural Effects follow all 
along from the Cauſes, and that they cannt 
bat follow from (uch Canles. 

Corol. VI. Henc?, tho' we know not par- 


ticularly the 2id eff of this Exact Order of +» 


the World, or rhe Courſe of Nature, becauſe 
we Comprchend not all Cauſes, nor know 
what Cauſe or Cauſes did all a long produce 
ſuch Effects ; yet, ſince we know and can de - 
monſtrate the An eſt of this Order, or that 
the Courſe of Nature zs ſtill carry'd on by 
Proper Cauſes and Effects ; hence, we can de- 
monſtrate there 1s no ſuch thing as that Chi- 
merical Cauſe, call'd Chance, © governing the 
World; which Fantaſtick whimſy is imputed 
to the Epicureans. 

Corol, 7. Hence we can Demonſtrate that 
every the leaſt motion of a Fly or an Inſet, the 
Figure of every leaf of a Tree, or grain of 
Sand on the Sea Shore, do come within the 
Compaſs. of this Courſe of Nature, or God: Pro- 
vidence ; which neglects not the leaſt of his 
Creatures, but has a Superintendency over ll, 
Which Conſiderations, tho' they may art firſt 
fight ſeem Incredible and paradoxical, and 
Stun our Reaſon; yet, after that, by recourſe 
to our Principles, we have recover'd our daz- 
led ſight, and clearly ſee they mult be Trac, will 
exceedingly conduce to raiſe our Souls conna- 
turally to deep Contemplations of Gods Inti- 
ait Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Providence anc 
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ground in us a perfect Reſignation to his Wil 
in ell occurrences; and let us fee and he 
atham'd of our froward, proud, peeviſh and 
ſelfiſh humour, which nothing will content but 
the having the Whole Courſe of Nature alter' 
for our ſakes; as if the World were made meer. 
iy f.r as, or theat Cauſes ſhould not have their 

* Proper Eſfects, Which being a ContradiCtion, 
is therefore, as Unreaſonable and Fooliſh as it 
15 10a Man, that wants Money, to be anyry 
that Two and Three Shillings do not make 
Fortv, 

Corot, VIII. Rence, none can have juſt occa- 
fon to gramble at God's Providence for II1 Suc- 
Cries, For, fince we know 2 preori that God, MI I: 
he being Infinitely wiſe, caſts the whole Frame Il t! 
of the World, or the Courſe of Cauſes, inthe WI G 
moſt perfet and beſt Order; to with we ſhoull I fi 
be otherwiſe, after we ſee that no Cauſes can Ill fl 
bring our endeavouring it to Effect, is to wiſh Iſl fr 
the Whole World ſhould be worſe for the In- WW 
tereſt of one Inconfiderable piece of it: which WV 
1s againſt Common fenſe and the Light of Na- 
ture to expect from a Common Governour, Wi 
is toprovide in the firſt place for the Common Il N 
Goed ; and is even againſt the Judgment and I ft 
Generous Practice of diverſe” Heathens, who WW *! 
oy the Common Good of a Small part of the tf 

World, (ht Ty one Comntry) have nor car (| ro h1 
rune thrir Private pm nay to Sacrifice WW E 
their Lives, mM 

Cerol. IX. On this Di Qrine is grounded the WS! 
Duty of Grtitude we owe to God for all the MW "tf 
CGiovod we have, of what nature ſoeyer. For, Il * 
| ir 
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it is hence ſeen demonſtratively, that God is as 
much the Giver of that Good, by laying ſuch 
a ſteady Courſe of innumerable Cauſes rt» con- 
vey it to us, as if he had given it by his own 
hand Immediately; nay, it ought more to in- 
creaſe our Gratirude, to ſee that he has Or- 
dered ſuch an Infini:y of Cauſes, from the be- 
ginning of the World, to be Inſtrumental to 
our Good. 

Corol. X. Hence, laſtly, is ſhewn the Wiſ- 
dome of Chriſtianity; which inſtructs all its 
Followers to expreſs in their Common Lan- 
guage, and to put in practiſe all the Subſtance 
of thoſe Trurhs, which we have, with ſo much 
labour, Speculatively Demonitrated, As when 
they ſay that, Every thing that happens 1s 
Gods Will; pray his Will may be done; Re- 
ſign to it; Acknowledg that all the Good 
they have comes from God, thank him for it, 
free him from all Imputation of Injuſtice 
when any Harm lights to them, and bear it 
with a Humble Patience, &c, 


9. There 1s a certain Order, or priority of 
Nature, in our Notions taken from the ſame 
ſubject, by which one of them (or which 1s 
the ſame, the Subject as grounding one of 
thoſe Notions) is conceiv'd to be kind of Et- 
hcient Cauſe of Another of them. For it is 
Evident that the Firft Efhciency of Fire is the 
making that ſmart Impreſſion on our Feeling 


'Senſe which we call Heating ; out of which, 


if continu'd, it follows that it diſſipates or ſhat - 


ters atuncer all the parts of the mixt Body on 
which 
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which it works, To which tis Conſequent, thatir 
D:ſ:regates the Heter»ceneous parts of it, and 
Conrregates the Homogencous ones ; from which 
latter Effects of Heating, as being moſt obyious 
and diſcernible to Mankind, Ar:ftotle takes his 
Detinition of Hor things. Thus, out of Ratio- 
nality ſprings a Solid and Serious Content in 
Diſcovering new Truths, which are the Natuy- 
ral Perfeftion of a Soul; and, from this Con- 
tent a greater degree of the Lowe of ſeeing itill 
worc Truths. Thus Ritibility ſprings from Ra- 
tionality ; the Object of which 1s not a Solid 
Food, nouriſhing and dilating the Soul as is 
this latcr, which cauſes ſome increaſe of Science 
in her; butasit were a kind of Light Repaſt and 
Recreation to her, ſprung from the Obſerving 
ſome trifling particulars which were Odd, Auk: 
ward, and Sudden or Unexpected, and withal wt 
Hermfnl or Contriſtating. 

10, In thoſe Subjects which have many Ac- 
cidents in them, we: muſt Separate thoſe Acci- 
dents from the Swhje&, and conſider attentively 
according to which of them it produces ſuch an 
Effect ; which found, we ſhall diſcover a Prop» 
Canſe and its Proper Effett. For example, put 
caſe we experience Aloes purges Choler, we 
muſt ſeparate its Colour, Smell, Hardnels, Bit- 
cer Tait, and the reſt of its Accidents, and en- 
deavour to find out, according to which of them 
it produces that Effect; and if we can find it 
does this preciſely as Bitter, we ſhall diſcover 
thar Bitterneſs is the proper Medicine againlt 
Choter ; and thence we can gain this Certain 
Knowlcdzc, and eſtabliſh this Univerſal Con- 
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cluſion, that Every Bitter Thing is good againſt 
Choler; according to that Solid Maxim in Lo- 
gick, A Quatens ad Omne valet conſequentia, 


Note, That Induction in ſuch caſes gives great 
light to a Man already well versd in Na 
tural Principles. But, this former Maxim 
muſt be Underſtood with this Proviſs that 
it be meant to hold per ſe loquendo, as the 
Schools phraſe it ; that 1s, if _ hin- 
ders; as it does often in the Practiſe of 
Phyſick. For, in Mixt Bodies there is a 
Strange Variety and Medly of Accidents 
or Qualities ; divers of which are of a 
Diſparate and ſometimes of a Sab- contrary 
or Contrary nature to one another; 10 
that it requires a great Sagacity to add 
to them ſuch other Mixts as may obviate 
their Interfering, and make the intended 
Effect follow. 


Thus much of Demonſtration from the thing 
as it is Ave, or from the Efficient ; which is 
the fir of the Four Caules. 

11, Demonſtrations may be taken alſo from 
the Matter or Material Cauſe, that is from the 
Thing or Subject, as it is Paſſive. For, from 
the Diviſibility of a Thing (whether that Divi- 
libility be Metaphyſical, or Phyſical) we may 
demonſtrate the Corrapribility of it ; which, ne- 
ceflarily following out of the Thing as 'tis Di- 
viſible, is theretore a Property of ic. Thus, ca- 
pable of Admiring is a Property neceſſarily In- 
terring Rationality in it's Subject : Admiration 
being 
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monſtrate them a priori, 


I2. That Demonſtrations may be taken from 
the Formal Cauſe or from the Subject as 'tis For- 
mally and Effentially ſuch, has been ſhewn # 
bove Leſſon. 3.5s. 7. and 8, where it was ms 


nifeſted that the Middle Notions in the Gradual 


Line, giving us the parts that were includedin 


the Definition, are Proper Middle Terms to con- 
neft demonſtratively the Inferiour and Superiour 
Notions. 

13. The Caufality of the Final cauſe conſiſt 
ſting in this, that it moves the Efficient to all, 
this Cauie can have no place bur in Intelligent 
Beings. This is Evident, becauſe only ſuch can 


know an End or conſequently aim at it, or work 
for it 
| . 


Coral. II. Wherefore, when 'tis ſaid that ſuch 
an Effect (v. g. the following of water in a Pump) 
happens in Nature ne detar va: unm, that Na- 
ure flies from or abhors vacunuss ; that (as A''- 


fot's 
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being nothing but a Suſpenſion of the Rational 
Faculty at a ſtand, or non-pluſt, to find a Rex« 
ſon for the thing it admires z whence it inferrs 
demonſtratively a Power of Reaſoning, capable 
ro act or exerciſe it ſelf in other things. Of 
this kind are all Paſſive Properties, which are 

warto modo (as the Schools Phraſe is) or prs 
perly ſuch : For, theſe ſpringing neceſſarily or 
\mmediartly out of the Eſſence, are, by conſe- 
quenee, Naturally Connected with it, and the 
Eſſence with them ; whence they are Proper Me 
diums to inferr demonſtratively ſuch an Effence 
a Poſtcriori, and the Eſſence a fir Med:wms to de 
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ftotle acutely ſpeculated) Entia nolwnt male gx- 
bernari ; and ſuch like; the true Meaning of 
thoſe Sayings can only be this, that 'cis highly 
againſt the Narure of the Firſt Incelligent Be- 
ing who created the World, and of the 1nfer:- 
or ones ( Angels) who manage it under him, 
chat Ground ſhould be laid in Nature for a"Con- 
tradition to be Trae, or that the Courſe of Na- 
ture ſhould be contriv'd in a bad method or car- 
ry'd on after an abſurd manner. 

Corol, XII. Hence, theſe ſayings, thus right- 
ly underſtood, have in them rhe force of a No- 
bler and more Solid Demonſtration from the F+- 
nal Caſe, than can be raken from any Corpo- 
real Efficients and Effefts, though they be ne- 
yer ſo Proper to one another. For, theſe Say- 
ings engage the Nature of the Supreme Cauſe, 
and of the Nobleſt cauſes under him ; and which, 
had they not ReCtirude in their Underſtandings, 
Wills and Operations, al? Nature would be 
wrong, and ground or beget in us nothing but 
Error. The Demonſtration ſtands thus. The 
Immediate End of thoſe Cauſes is that the World 
ſhould be Order'd Wiſely, that is, ſo as chat tho 
Things ſhould be a Groand for Truth; therefore 
tis moſt highly Impoſſible there 6a» be any 
Ground for a Contrad:#:ion, in Things which the 
Firſt Cauſe did make, and the others do manage: 
Bur, were there 4 vacunm there would be Ground 
tor a ContradiCtion. Ergo, @c. 

Corol, XIlI. Hence, we may with pity re- 
mark the lgnorance, Folly or rather Phrenzy of 
thoſe groſs Speculators, who, by allowing no- 
thing but the Corrſe of Natere, arc forcd tv 
GEL 
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their Impious and Fooliſh Tenet to ſpeak of 14. 
ſenſible things, as if they were Intelligent. Tis 
ſomething pardonable in Lovers, when they 
ſpeak to Trees, Rivers, and Mountains to ven: 
the Paſſion that be-mads them ; but 'tis ſhame. 
ful in Pretenders to Philoſophy, who are to re. 
duce* Natural Effefts to their Cauſes, and to 
ſpeak of both literally as they are. Yer, ſuch 
and ſo apply'd, muſt be the Common language 
of meer Naturaliſts, who look no higher than 
AHMatter, and talk of Great Natgre, or the Soxl 
of the WorlZ, and ſuch windy whimfies, Ora: 
ring things thus and thus, thar is Deſigning an 
End ; Hatinz and Abhorring thi thing, Aﬀe 
Cting another. Which yet, all the while, they 
deny to be Intelligent things, leſt they ſhould 
grant a Firſt Being making Nature, and Spir- Wl © 
tual Second Cauſes carrying on the Courſe of it, WM 1s 
and AMqving it regularly. Nor Matters it that 
we hap mow and than to uie the ſame Lan 
guage ; for we do acknowledge it to be Impre £0 
per, and can reduce it to a Literal Senſe agree: Ap 
ing to the Natures of thoſe things manag'd by IQ ita 
ſuch Governors, which theſe Men cannor. 4 


14. There can be no Final Cauſe in reſpec! Wi 
to GOD. For End andGood being the ſame, and W >" 
GOD being Infinitely Perfect 2nd Infinitely Hap- WY *? 
py in Himſelf, there can no Geod accrue to hin I * 
from any thing out of himſelf, or from Crei- MW © 
tures, and fo they cannot have the Notion 
an End in reſpect to him. Wherefore, when: 
is ſaid that GOD aims at the Good of his Crea: 
tures, or that to Goyern the World wiſely is bis if ©? 
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End; the meaning of theſe words is only rhis, 
that he atts as becomes bis Wiſl;m, or (his 
Wiſdom being his Efſerice) he atts as he zs, 

I5. Speaking of Mankind, we can demon- 
flrate ſome Atts of his Will from the Final Canie 
ſuppoſed, and a Final Cauſe from the ſuppoſed 
Atits of his Will. For, ſince the Wiil is a Power, and 
all Powers are ſpecify d or have their particula 

Eſſence from the reſpect they have to ſach or 
ſuch Obje&s ; and the Object of the Will is an 
Appearing Good, , it follows that it is Eſſential 
to the Will to act for an Appearinz Good, 
Wherefore, if we can demonſtrate (as We maY 
often) that ſuch a particular Obje:t muſt (all 
things confider'd) appear a4 Good to a Min in 
ſuch circumſtances ; it will both follow 2 pro- 
074 that, if his Will atts, it is for an Appear- 

ing Good ; and alfo & poſter:ors, that, if there 
be an Appearing Good, there will follow an 
Aft of his Will. The Proof of both is plain, 

For, fince the Will is a Power to ACt for an 
Appearing Goed, if it did not (in Cue circum: 
ſtance) att for it, it would follow that the IV +11 
is not & Will; or elſe it muſt follow, that an 
Appearing Good is not the Objett of the Will 
Whence, ſince it can have noother Chjc2 ima 
ginable, it would follow again that the 7 i!! is 
no Power ; and conſequently, uo W:ll, Nor docs 
this take away the Liberty of the Will, which 
is exercis'd in Chuling oze out of meng, but ett a- 


bliſheth the Eſſence of it. 


| Corol. 14. Hence the moſt eafie and mo 
; 8 <onnaturall way to manage or treat vi! 
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Mankind, is, to make that, which you would 
bring them to do, appear to be their Good; for 
chen they will. be ſure to obey. And if, e- 
ther thro Perverſneſs or Delufion by others, 
they will yr be brought to ſee rhat which is 
for the Common Good to be their own, there i 
no Way left but to Over-awe them with fear; 
that ſo, atleaſt, it may appear to them a Goud 
to avoid Puniſhment, 


LESSON VI. 


Several Inſtances of Demonſtration, 
I. [ik E Method. of Demonſtrating is two- 


fold ; the Onels perform'd by Exat 

Syllogiſms 1n right Mood and Figur. 
The other by laying firſt certain Maxim 
Axioms, or Peſtulatums, and then proving the 
Theſes by the Concatenation of many Propo 
fitions orderly ſucceeding one another, whict 
is the way Exclid takes. For this later way may 
be full as ſolid as the other, tho" it looks not 
fo Arrificially ; provided it's 1everal Conſequen 
ces be Immediate, and nothing be afſumd 
which is got ſome way Evident. This way 
allo is Shorter, and more fir to comprize much 
truth, or many Svllogiſms, in a Little room. 
The other way is Clearer at firſ# fight, This 


'S more fit for Writers, whoſe Productions may 
he 
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be ſcann'd leaſurely by multitudes of Readers 
and Examiners. Thar, is proper for Diſpucants 
in the Schools, who are to Argue or Antier 
upon the Sport : and ought to be fo well verſt 
in the Rules of Art as to be ready to att the 
part of Opponent or Reſpondent ex rempore, 
and withour Studying. Amongſt the other 
differences berween ther this is one, that if an 
obſtinate Adverſary denies any Link, in the 
Demonſtration of the Second kind, to be con- 
nected to the Other part of the Chain, re- 
courſe muſt be forcibly had to the Syllogiſtick 
Method, to convince him by plain Self-evidenr 
Principles of our Uuderſtanding, on which all 
Force of Conſequence \s buile, We ſhall give here 
fome few Examples, of either Method. The 
firſt of which is purely Zogical; the Second, 
Arithmetical: The Third and Fourth, Phyſical : 
The Fifth, Sixth, and Sevench, Meraphyſical, 


| Theſis I. 
Infinit Number # Impoſſible. 
Demonſtration Firſt. | 
Bar - Whatever involves a Contradition is 
Impoſſible; bur _ 
ba - All Ir hnit Number involves a Contra- 


diction ; therefore 
ra - All Infinit Number is Impoſſible, 


The Miner is thusprov'd. 


Bat - Whaterer Notion compriz'd' under 
any of the Common heads is neither 
u che 
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the Gqnus of it's Particular Kind, nor 
any Species under that Genns, involves 
a Contradiction, but 
ba - All Infinit Number (it being Diſcrete Þ 
nantity) is Compriz'd under one of the F 
Common Heads, and yet is neither the 
Generical Notion of Diſcrete Quantity, I 2! 
nor any Specresof it ; therefore 
ra - All Infinit Number inyolves a Contra- 
diction, 


| 


2. The Major is evident. For all the No 
tions of any Common Head, till we come 
to the bottom of that Scale, are cirher Gee 
yical or Specifical, Whence, ſuch a Notion as Ir, 
finit Number would be under that ' Common 
Head (as tis evident Diſcrete Quantity z# un- 
der Quantity) and yet it would net be under 
it, becauſe Infinit Number is neither the Genw 
of Diſorete Quantity, nor any Species of it, 

The Minor likewiſe as to it's Firſt part is 
moſt Evident, becauſe Infinit Number is a Num 
bey ; nor 18 it Jeſs a Number for it's being Inf- 
nit, but more. 

The ſame Af;nor, as to it's Second part, 
2:2, tha” Infinit Number cannot be the Germ, 
or the whole Notion of Diſcrete Quantity, is thus 
prov d. 


Ce - No Notion that is not Comprehendec 
in each of it's Species can be a Gener: 
cal Notion or a Genes; but 

la Every Infinit Number is a Notion that 
is not comprehended in each of melt 

Species 
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Species of Diſcrete Quantity therefore 
rente No infinit Number can be the Ge- 
nerical Notion of Diſcrete Quantity. 


2, The Major is Evident. For the Genxs 
or Superiour Notion 1s but a Part of the In- 
feriour or the Speczes, and a Part muſt neceſ: 
ſarily be Comprehended in the Whole, Ard, 
accordingly, we find the whole Notion and 
Definition of Animal to bein Homo, of Corpus 
in Vivens, and of Ens in all under ir. 

4. This laſt Minor is likewiſe moſt evident : 
For Ten and Twenty are Specics of Diſcrete 
Quantity, being both of them Numbers ; and 
yet "tis impoſſible that the Notion of /nfxit 
Diſcrete Quantity or .loftinit Number, ſhould 
be found in each of theſe; which yet it mult 
be, if Infinite Quantity be their Genas. 

5. The Former Afinor, according to it's 
Third part, viz. that Infinit Number can be 
no Species of Number or Diſcrete Qyantity, 1s 
thus prov'd. 


Cc - No Species comprehends all that is in 
It's fellow-Species, but leaves it ſome- 
what which it ſelf has not ; but 

la - Every Infinit Number comprehends 
all that is in it's fellow-Species, and does 
not leave it ſomewhat which it ſc]t had 
not z therefore 

rent, No Infinit Number can be a Spe- 
cs of Diſcrete Quanrity, 


6. The AGnor is prov'd : For, Eſſential Dif- 
Un. fercnces 
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ferences that conſtitute the Species, are mor: 
and leſs of the Genus, and not All and Non. 
And, as for the Formal part of the ſeveral Spe- Ft 
cies of Number, they are Conſtitated formally 
by ſome one Unity ſhutting up the reſt ; otherwilc 
thoſe Species had had no Dsſtinft Notion, being 
Tndeterminate: v.g. Ten and Twenty are For- 
mally ſuch Species of Number, becauſe there 
is a Tenth Unity and a Twentieth in them, 
thutting up or Determining (that is Termi- 
nating) thoſe Unities which were preſuppoſed, 
Wherefore, for the ſame reaſon, if Infinit Num 
ber be a Diſtint Species, it muſt have, beſide 
It's other Material Conſtituents, ſomething be 
longing to it's own Intrinſical and Particsla 
nature, conſtituting it formally of ſuch a Spr 
cies ; Which can be nothing but an Infinitth one, 
Determining or Terminating it in the Lined 
Number; which is a clear contradiction and 
makes an Infinit to be Finite, 


The ſame Theſis 
Infinit Number is impoſſible. 


Demonſtration Second. 


Axiom. Units are the Elements of whict I 4/1 
all Number conſiſts, v. g. The Nun j 
ber of Twenty is Twenty Ones, Itt 
Number of a Handred is a Hundre! 
Ones ; and for the ſame reaſon, an Ir / 


finzs Number conſiſts of Infinit Ones. 


L 


Da - Whatever Tenet puts {ome One to®t / 
Infnitely diſtant in the Line of Ne 


mm 
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ber from Anothey One aſſignable, or 
puts an /»f:nitth One, puts a Contra- 
diction; but 

ri- The Tenet of an Infinit Number puts 
ſome One to be Intinitly diſtant in the 
Line of Number from Another One al: 
ſignable,or an »finitth One ; therefore 

i - The Tener of an Infinit Number puts a 

ContradiCtion, 


7. The Myjor is ſelf-evident, for it clearly 
puts an nfinit or Exdleſs Number, to have Two 
Ends ; viz. this One aflignable, and that othey 
One Suppos'd Infinitely diſtant from it, or the 
Infinicth One. 

8. The Afinoris alſo Evident. For, ſince, by 
the Axiom, all Number, even tho? Infinit, con - 
ſifts of One's as it's conſtituent parts, if no One 
be an Infinitth, then every one isa Finitth ; and 
ſo (all the parts being the whole) that Whole, 
or the Infinit Number it (elf, moſt be Finite 
which is 4 Contradiftion, | 


Theſis II. 


ſting of Potential, oy ſtill Diviſivle, Parts, 


Demonſtration Il. 
Axiom I, Quantity is Diviſible without eng, 


This is ſuppos'd prov'd by Exch, 
Element. Lib. 6. Prop. 10th. 

Axiom II. What is Altzally diſtin in any 

Line, is determinate in that Line. AN Act 

U 3 coming 
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coming from the Form ; which being 
Determinacte it ſelf, makes thoſe Sub- 
jets in which it is Determinarte like- 
wiſe. 
Axiom Ill. A Onatenus ad omne valet con-h 
ſequentia, | 


Propolition I, : 
2 


Quantity cannot be compounded of a Fni: 
Number of Indiviſibles, 


Co- Nothing that is /nfixitly Diviſible cat 
conſiſt of a Finite Number of Jndivi 
bles ; bur | 

Axi 1, la - All Quantity is [»finitly Diviſible, there 
fore 
rent - No Quantity can conſiſt of a Fit 
Number of Indiviſibles, 


9. The Major is evident, For, putring it to 
conſiſt of a Finite Number of Indiviſibles, (T» 
ior example,) when *tis Divided into thoſe 
Ten, it can be no longer Diviſible, and ſo no 
Quantity, by the Ax. I. 


Propoſition Il, 


Quantity cannot be compounded of an [s 
f:nit Number of Indiviſibles, 


Prop, 1. Ce - No One Indiviſible added to An» Þ |! 
ther can make Quantity ; but | 

I2- *AlI Infinit Number of Indiysſibles 

Cor- 


- 
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Confiſts of, or is One Indiviſible added 
to Another : Therefore 
rent-No Infinit Number of Indiviſibkes 


can make Quantity. 


j- 


T0. The Minor is Evident; for all Number 
(tho* Infinit) conſiſts of Ones ; that is, of One 
added to another. Add that 'rtis demonſtrated 
above that all /»finit Number is limpoſlible, 


Propoſition II. 


If any two parts of Quantity be Actually 
diſtinct, AY the parts muſt be Actually 
diſtinct alſo, 


Bar - What ever ſprings out of the pre- 
ciſe nature of Quantity muſt be equal- 
ly found where ever there is Quantity, 
or throughout all the parts of Quan- 
rity, by Axiom 3d. Bur 

ba - All Actual Diſtinction of the parts of 
Quantity (if put in any :wo} ſprings 
our of the preciſe Notion of Quan- 
rity, therefore 

ra - All Actual Diſtintion of the parts 
of Quantity (ifpur in any ro) mult 
be equally found wherever there is 
Quantity, or throughout a/{ the parts 
of Quantity. 


IT. The Minor is proved; for, all Unity and 
DiſtinQion in any Line follows out of the En- 
tiry to Which it is peculiar, that is, in our caſe, 
out of the Entity or Eſſence of Quantity. Again, 


uU 4 this 


| 
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this Actual Diſtinftion of Quantitative parts 
cannot ſpring from Subſtance ; for this has no 
Diſtinttion of parts, but that of Aſattey- and 
Form. Nor out of any other Line; for all 
thoſe do preſuppoſe Quantity, and ſpring from it 
as the Primary AﬀecCtion of Body ; therefore, if 
any two parts of Quantity be attnally Diſtinf, that 
Diſtintion muſt proceed from the Nature of 
Quantity it ſelf. 

12. Now, that all the parts of Quantity 
ſhould be Aftually Diſtintt, deſtroys the Nz- 
ture of Quantity, and 1s Contradictory ; is thus 
proved, | 


Da - Whatever makes Quantity conſiſt «| 
Infinit Indiviſibles contradiCts the 
Nature of Quantity. Burt 

ri - That Poſition which makes all the part 
of Quantity Actually DiſtinCt,make 
Quantity conſiſt of Infinit Indiviſ- 
bles, therefore | 


1 - That Poſition which makes all the parts 
of Quantity, actually DiſtinCt, con- 
tradicts the nature of Quantity. 


T3. The Minor is Evident; For, thoſe things 
which are Actually D:ftsn&# quantitatively may 
be Divided quantitatively; or rather are already 
ſo; as thoſe which are Attually Diſtin& in the 
Line of Subſtance, arc Diſtint Subſtances or D\ 
ſtint ehings in that Line, Wherefore, ſince the | 
Nature of ſuch a Subject, as they ppt Quantity 


to Þ 
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to be, does bear it, let us ſuppoſe Quantity 
divided into all it's Actual parts it can be divi- 
ded into; that is, into All, they being «ll of 
them ſupposd Actually Diſtinct ;/ it is manifeſt 
there could remain ' only Infinit Indiviſibles. 
They muſt be Indiviſible, becaufe it 1s ſuppoſed 
to be Divided into all it conuld be Divided into; 
and they muſt be /»finit, for Diviſibility that 
is but Finite, would contradict Excl:ds Clear 
and moſt Approved Demonſtration. Beſides, it 
would follow hence, that if all the parts of Quan- 
tity were Attaally o_ cach of them mnſt 
be Determinate in the line of Qnantity ; Where- 
fore, they being alſo [nfinit in Number (for a 
Finite Number of parts makes Quantity not to 
be Diviſible Infinitly againſt Exchd's Demon- 
ftration) it would follow that each leaſt Quan- 
tity would be of Infimt Extenſion ; for the leaſt 
Determinate Quantity, Infinit times repeated, 
makes an Infizie Extenſion.” 

14. Hence is evinced our Main Demonſtra- 
tion, thar, ſince” Continu'd Quiantity is neither 
compounded of « Finit, nor of an Jnfinizt Num- 
ber of Indiviſibles, nor of 4tsal parts, it is made 
up of Potential parts: that is, there is but One 
Attual Whole in the Line pf Quantity ; and this 
Whole is Dw:fble without end. 


Corol, 1. Hence 1s farther demonſtrated the 
Unity of the whole- World as to it's Quantity ; 
_ or Which is the fame, the Continuity of the 


$ whole imaginable Maſs of Body. 
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Coyol. II, Hence is demonſtrated likewiſe that 
all Vacuum, and Epicurxs's Scheme of PlenunM , 
and Vacwunrare Contradictory : As likewiſe tha ÞY ; 
there cannot poſſibly be more Worlds than One;F& , 
the very Nature of Qwant:r y being but One whole, ÞY » 
Diviſible ſtill into its Potentsal/parts, or part ; 
fill farther Diviſible, SC 

4 
Theſis IIT. 

15. Succeſſive Quantity or Motion, and,con. ſi 
ſequently, the Courſe of Nature, could wil h 
have bees ab Aterno, but muſt have had Þ y 
Begtmmnge l o 

Demonſtration TV, O 
ER a 
Bar - Ail Infinit Motion or Time is Impoſ: [ 
ble, but \ — 
ba - All Duration of Motion «b eAftm I 
muſt have been for an Infinit Time, W 1 
therefore d 

ra - All Duration of Motion ab tern it 

Impoſſible, 


The Minor is Self-evident; The Major is thu Þ 
prov'd, | 


Bar - All Infinit Time muſt be an Infiit 
Number of Determinate Parts f Þ / 
Time, v.g. Infinit Hoors ; but | 

Fa - All Infinit Number of the Determi- RE < 


nate parts of Time is Impoſſible; 
Therefore | 


r2 - All Intinit Time is Impoſſible, 


16, Tis 
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16, The Major is clearly Evident; for, were 
the Number of the Determinate parts of Time 
Un Finite, then all the Parts (which are equivalent 
5Þ to the Whole) being Finite, the Whole muſt like- 
$4 wiſe be Finite, 

7 The Minoris prov'd above Demonſtration x. 
and 2. where it was demonſtrated that all 7nfinic 
Number is Impoſſible. 

17. Whence is Demonſtrated our main The- 
ſis, that Time, Motion, or the Conrſe of Nature 
had a beginning. Whence many uſeful Con- 
$ clufions may be drawn againſt Heathens and 
£7 Atheiſts. Note, that 'tis the ſame as to our Ar- 

7 gument, whether there be an Infinit Number 
of parts of Time, which are Attzally Determin'd 
and Meaſur'd, or no; 'tis ſufficient the Subject 
[ Infinit Motion, or Infinit Time | bears the ha- 
ving ſuch a Determination made, by having 
that in it which correſponds to all thoſe Infi- 
nit Determinate parts ; for this neceſlarily in- 
duces and enforces a Contradiction. 


Theſis IV. 


* There are Spiritual Beings, which we 
| call Angels. 


| Demonſtration V, 


Axiom. 1, What atts, s. 

2, Every thing acts 4 it is; and, 4 fortior!, 
cannot act 4:reftly contrary to what it is, eſpe- 
cially as an Immediate Agent, 

3. Motion is Change. 


4. There are no Created Beings, but cither 
| | l- 


Ax. 


* Ax.:, 
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Diviſible or Indiviſible ones, that is Body or 
Spirit. 
* The Firſt Being is Eflertially Unchangeable. | 


Da - Whateyer muſt be the Immediate Cauſe ' 
of ſome EffeCt atts, and, conſequent. F 
ly, & : but RY 

ri - An Angel muſt be the Immediate Cauſe 

of ſome Effet ; wiz. of the ri 
Motion in Nature, therefore 

i - An Angel a#s; and, conſequently «, 


The Minor is thus proy'd. 


Da - Every Effect that can neither be cauſed 
| Immediately by the Firſt Cauſe nor 
by a Body : muſt have been caus'd 
immediatly by a Created Spirit or an 
Angel ; But | 

ri - The Firſt Motion in Nature is an Ef 
fect which could not have been 
caus d /mmediatly by the Firft Cauſe 

nor by a Body ; Therefore 
j - The firſt Motion in Nature muſt have 
| beencaus'd [mmediath by an _ ; 
and,conſequently,an Angel atts & u, 


The former part of the 2fnor, viz. that the 
firſt Motion could not be caus'd immediately by 
the Firft Cawſe, is thus demonſtrated, 


19. Fe- No * being that is Eſſentially Unchanse 
able, and whoſe Nature is direttly 
contrary to the Nature of Change, 

can 
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can be the Immediate Cauſe o 

| Change or Motion ; nor, conſe- T Ax. 3. 

quently, of the Firſt Motionin Na- 

[ rure, but 

ri- The Firſt Being is * Eſſentially Unchange- + a, ;| 
able, and his Nature is direftly con- 
trary to the Nature of Change or 
Morion ; therefore 

i = The Firſt Being cannot be the [a2nediate 
Cauſe of Motion or Change; nor, 
conſequently, of the Firft Motion 
in Nature, 


—_—— 


20, The latter part of the former Afinor, viz. 
that a Body could not have been the Immediate 
Cauſe of the Firſt Motion in Nature, is thus 
prov'd. 


Ce - Nothing that, antecedently to the Firſt 
Motion,was not-Moving, or in Reſt, 
4 could have been the Immediate * Ax. x. 
Cauſe of the Firſt Motion in Nature, 
but 

ſa - Every Body antecedently to the Firſt 
Motion in Nature was not-Moving, 
or in Reſt; therefore 

rent - No Body could have been the [mme- 
diate Cauſe of rhe Firſt Motion in 
Nature. 


Note that this Demonſtration ſuppoſes a Firſt 
Merien in Nature, which was proy'd. Demon- 


ſtravion 4. 


| s Teſlon 
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Other Inſtances of Demon$tration. 
Theſis V. 


| "Here is a Fir#t Self-Exiſtent Being: 


or 4 Deity. 


Demonſtration YI, 
Propoſition I, 


The Notion or Nature of Ens and of Exifw 


in Creatures, (and cenſequently of Eſſence ard 
Exiſtence) are Dsſtinit. 


Da - Every Notion of which [Exsftent] ard 
[not-exiſtent] may be truly preti- 
cated 18 Different from the Notion 
of Exiſtent ; But 

ri - The Notion of Ens (in its Firſt and Pro- 
per Signification, taken for an In- 
dividual Subſtance) is a Notion 0! 
which Exiftent and not-exifftent may 
be predicated ; therefore 

i += The Notion of Ens (thus underſtood) 
1s d ferent from the Notion of Ex- 
iſtent ; and, conſequently, the No- 
tions of Eſſence and Exiſtence ate 
alſo Diftinct, 

"lh { - - 
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2. The Miner is Evident, For we can truly 
fay that [Perrws eſt ] while he is Living; and 
2s 'truly ſay of the ſame Peter, that [Fart] 
or [non-eſt] when ke is Dead, 

3. The Major is noleſs Evident; For, when 
2 we ſay [Perrws eſt] or [Peter is Exiſtent] were 
the notion of the Predicate [Extent] the ſame 
7 with ( Peter] the Subject, the Propoſition would 
2 be (in ſenſe) formally Identical, and the ſame as 
tis to ſay, [what's Exiſtentis Exiſtene] Where- 
© fore, when we ſay [Petrus noneſt] or Peter i; 
 not-Exiſtent, Peter Signifying the ſame as Exi- 
$ ſtent, it would be the fame as if we ſaid, what's 
s Exiſtent 1; not Exiſtent, which is a Contradiction, 


Propofition II. 


4. The Notion of Ens Abſtratts from Exi- 
ſtence, or is Indifferent ro 4s and to 
Non-exiſtence. 


This needs no farther Proof? For, in the 
two Propofitions lately mention'd, Exiſtene 
and wot Exiſtent are truly predicated of the ſame 
Ens viz. Peter; which could not be, unleſs 
the Subject [Peter] did Abſtract from both, or 

$ were Indifferent to both. Beſides, all- the Words 
| which we uſe to expreſs the Notions or Na- 
tures of any Created Exs whatever, doſoper- 
fectly Abſtract from Exiſtence, that it is nei- 
ther Expreſt, Imply'd, nor in the leaſt Hinr- 
ed 1n them; as appears in the words, Lapis, 

s Mnercus, Bucephalus, Petrus, Raphacl ; which | 
| g1VC 


— —_ 
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give us not the leaſt light or intimation that 
they are Exiſtemt or not - Exiſtent. 


Propoſition LIL. 


— yore 


5. Were there any Inclination in Create! 
Entities to one more than to the other, Þ 
it ſeems to be rather ro Not - being; 

. than to Bezng, 


nm! 
For, ſince Peter, even tho'poſſeſt of Au * 
Being, is ſtill no leſs capable of Not - being; MM”: 
it ſeems as if he had a particular Natural Ten- * 


dency to Not-being; becauſe, tho' ſupporte? 
Formally (as it were) by it's Oppoſit [ Attnal 
Exiſtence] he is notwithſtanding, no leſs a Ca- 
pacity of Not- exiſting ; his Original nothing 
neſs being ſo radicated in his Nattre as he's 
a Createre, that it ſticks to it, and inclines 
him to it, even While he 55. 


Propoſition IV. 


6, Exiſtence is no ways [ntrinſical to any 
Created Exsz either Eſſentially, oras 
an Aﬀection ſpringing out of it's Eſſence. 


This has been demonſtrated Prop, 24, and 24 
Becauſe Every nature requires all it's ntrin6- 
cals, and what follows out of them, or is Cen 
netted with them; and is not Indifferent to 
have them or not have them, as Ens is to havi 
or not have Exiſtence, 


Pro- 
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Propolition V. 


7. All Created things have their Exiſtence 
| from ſomething that 1s Extrinſical ro 


y- them, 


© For, whatever has any thing and not from 
rs ſelf, or from it's own [ntrinfical Natgre, 

mult have it from Another, or from ſomething 
1 WESE Extrinſical to it 3 there being no Third 
Wore of Cauſe imaginable, which 1s neither [n- 
 Wtrinſical nor Extrinſical ; that is, Which is nci- 
{ther i's /elf nor Another. 


Propolition VL. 


8. No Creatcd Ens can give Exiſtence to a- 
nother, For tho (as was ſhown formerly) the 
virtue by which the Exs operates be the Exi- 
ſtence of that Ens; yer it can work naother- 
wiſe than as the Thing it ſelf ;zs, or according 
to the Nature of the Thing, which has thar 
Exiſtence ; whoſe Nature it aCtually Imprints 
(as it were) onthe Subject, as we find in Fire 
heating, in Water moiſtning, and in the whole 
Line of Univerſal Caufality. Again, ſince the 
whole Line of Cauſality alſo bears that no 
Cauſe can att unleſs it be firſt Determin'd, and, 
as it were Appropriated to work ſuch an Ef- 
fect, (whence come thoſe eſtabliſhr Maxims that 
the Courſe of Nature is carry d on by ProperCau- 
les to Proper Etfefts,and Ex indifferente nihil ſequi- 
| twr.)T herefore,ſceing(Prop.a.)T heCreated Enr to 
| X 


whict 
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Which ſuch an Exiſtence belongs, and, conſe- 
quently, the Nature or Eſſence of that En 
Abſtratts from all Exiſtence ; and is perfectly | 


Indifferent even to it's own, and much morets 

- the Exiſtence of any other Ens; it follows de.| 
| monſtratively that no Created Ens can giv 
Exiſtence to another, or be the Proper Caule ff 

It, Therefore F 


Propoſition VII. 


” 

k 

w 
, 


9. There muſt be ſome Uncreated Cauſe tha 
gives Exiſtence to all Created Entitia 


# Prop.s,® This 18 already } Evident; fince no Create 
Entity can have it's Exiſtence either from it: Þþ 
own Intrinſical Nature, or from any ether Crey 


rure, 


Propoſition VIII, 


ai as ct a — i m_— — — ts at — 


10, This Uncreaged Cauſe of all Exiſtence 
muſt be Self-Exiſtent; that is, his { 
ſence muſt be his Ex:ſtence, 


For, were his Eſſence [ndifferent to Exiſtence, 
or Exiftence Accidental to him and not Eſſen- 
tial, he would need Another Cauſe ro givehin 
Exiſtence, for the ſame reaſon Creatures do, 
and, ſo He would not be Unerearcd, 


__ —— 
= 


Ther 
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Therefore there is a Firſt Self-exiſtent 
Being or a DEITY. 


Corol. I[l. Hencd it is ſeen that all that Created 
Cauſes operate upon Entities, grown to matu- 
rity is to diſpoſe to the not being of the things 
they work upon ; by Altering the Matter fo 
that, out of thoſe Alrerations brought to ſich 
a point, the Body ceaſes to be any longer of 
3 ſich a Nature or Kind; and conſequently lo- 
83 ſes it's Exiſtence. At which Inſtant rhe Provi- 
$3 dence of the Firſt Being ſo Orders his World, 
that thoſe Determinations of Matter, which 
were Inconſiſtent with the Former Ens, ſhould 
| be Proper for the New Ens that 1s to ſucceed ; 
' to which in the very Firſt Inſtant the other 

ceales vo be, and this new one 1s Ultimately 

Derermin'd to be this, He, by his Bounriful 

and Steady Emanation of Beizg, gives it ſuch 

a peculiar Exiſtence as 1s Commenſurated and 
. Froper to it's Eſſence. 


Theſis VI. 


lf 
h | An Angel cannot undergo any Change after 
il | the Firſt Inſtant of it's Being, 
) \ 
| Demonſtration VIL. 


Axiom 1. If Agent and Patient be perfect- 
ly fitted as to the nature of Agent 
and Patient, there needs no more to be- 
gin the Effect, actually bur Application. 

X 2 a, If 


q 
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2, It Agent and Patient be perfectly fit- 
ced as to the nature of Agent and Pa- 
tient, and the Effe& be Indiviſible, 
there needs no more to begin and end, 
that 1s to Compleat the EtteCt at once, 
but Application; 

3. An Indwiſible Effect cannot be per. 
form'd by piecemeal or by parts. 

4. Every thing operates as it is. 

5. No Change can be made without the 
Operation of ſome Cauſe. 

6. A Pure Spirit :s noe Quantitative, a Bo- 
dy 15, 


Propoſition I. 


No Corporeal Operation is without Local 
Motion, X 


For, ſince Ax, 4, Evcry thing operates asit 
is, what is Quantitative operates Quantitative- 
ly ; but, nothing can operate Quantitartively, 
or exerciſe 'tis Quantity, when it perfectly reſt 
according to it's Quantity, that is, moves not 
according to it's Quantity : Ir follows, then, 
that to Operate Quantitatively 1s to move ac- 
cording to Quantity. Wherefore, ſince nothing 
can move according to it's Quantity, bur e- 
ther Intrinfically, by having it's Quantity made 
greater or leſs; or Extrinfically, that is, by ha- 
ving it's Quantity (unmor'd as to it's own parts 
or 2t's ſelf) moy'd towards Anotherz and both 
theſe do evidently require ſome kind of Local 

| Motion ; 
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Motion; 'tis Evident likewiſe, that No Ce- 
poreal Operation is without Local Motton, 


Propoſition Il. 


I3. Thatan Angel is not ſuſceptible of Lo- 
cal Motion, 


For, ſince Motion is Mntation ; and, conſe- 
quently, Local Motion, Mutation or Change 
according to Place; and Change of Place does 
neceſſarily require ſowwe Space, and Space 1s 
Luantity ; it follows, that Local Motion cannot 
be made in a SubjeCt which has xo Quantity. But * Ax. 6, 
Angels (they being Pure Spirits) * are not Quan- 
titative; therefore they are not Suſceptible of 
Local Motion, or capable of having Local Motion 
made in th:w. 


Propoſition II. 


15. Thatno Body can cauſe a Change in 


an Angel, 
# 
For, ſince no F Qperation of Body is with- + Prop. 1. 


out Local Motion; and tan Angel (it being a + Prop. 2. | 
Pure Spirit) 1s not ſuſceptible of Loce! Motion ; 

it follows, that neither is it Suſceptible of the 
Operation of Body, But * No Caule can change f Ax. s. * 
any thing unleſs thac Cauſe operates upon it y 
Therefore no Bedy can cauſe any Change in an 

Angel, 


X 3 Pro- 6 


Propoſition IV. 


16, That an Angel cannot change it ſelf 
after the Firſt Inſtant. 


For, ſince a Cauſe, the ſelf ſame in all reſpects, 
if the Patient be likewiſe the ſelf ſame, and the 
Application alſo the ſelf ſame, produces the ſelf- 
ſame EffeCt equally in any time aſſignable thar 
is ſufficient for ſuch an Effet ; and an Angel, 
put to aCt upon it ſelf or change it ſelf after the 
ficft Inſtant, is pur to be the ſelf ſame, as toits 
being a Cauſe in every Inſtant before it att; as 
likewiſe to be the ſclf-ſame Patient inall reſpects, 
and the Application of it ſelf to its ſelf cannot 
bur be Equal; it follows that in any time ſuff- 
cient for the ſame Effect ir will produce the 


ſame Effect, that is, a&# upon it ſelf or change 


it ſelf, Wherefore, ſince an EffteCt in an Indivi- 
ſible ſubjeCt is Indiviſible, that is, Impoſſible not 
to be all at once, or in one Inſtant ; and an Angel, 


'being a Pure Spirit, is * an Indiviſible Subject ; 


tis Evident that this Effect, or the Action of 


that Spirit upon it ſelf, wonld be equally made 


in every Inſtant in caſe it were not already made; 


that 1s, can only be made in the Firſt Inſtant. 
Wherefore an Angel cannot change. it ſelf after 


the Firſt Inſtant. 5 


Propoſition V. 


17. If there were only Two Angels Exiſtent, 
OY,6 
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ene of them could not aft upon the other after 
the very Firſt Inſtant of their Being. 

Let there be only Tiwo Angels, the ove where- 
of can work upon the other; and ler the Agent 
be A: the PatientB: and, becauſe they are ſup- 
pos'd not to act in the Firſt Inſtant, bur afrer 
| {ome Duration, let the Duration afſign'd be C; 


the Inſtant at the end of that Duration in which 
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4 they firſt work D, Since neither A. nor B. are F Prop. 4, 


able ro work upon themſelves except inthe Firſt 
Inſtant, and (as is ſuppos'd) one works not up- 
on the other till the Inſtant D: they muſt neceſ- 
farily remain in all reſpects the ſame they were 
in the Firſt Inſtant till the Inſtant D; thar 1s, 
for the whole Intermediat Duration C: LThere- 
fore they are equilly fitred in point of Agent 
and Patient in each (nay in the very Firſt) In- 
ſtant of the Duratidn C: as they are in the 
Inftant D; Butin the Inſtant D, in which they 
atted, they were in «/l points fitted to att ; 
| therefore, they were allo in all points perfect- 

ly fitred to att in the very firſt Inſtant of the 


ee LS 


# Duration C: Wherefore + the Effect Began, and, + ax.1r; 


$ Firſt Inſtant, in caſe their wanted not Appli- 
cation of the perfet(tly-ready Agent to the 
; perfectly.diſpos d Patient. Bur there wanted 
{ not Application in the very Firſt Inftant; For, 
; fince Quantitariy: Application, or Propinquity, 
# 18 not competent to Pure Spirits ; all ths Ap- 
| plication they can be imagin'd to have to one 
3 another is by Knowled; and Will Bur they had the 
ſame Knowledg and Will for the Whole Duration 


2ntecedent, becauſe they are ſuppos'd Vuchang'd 
X 4 and 


7 the Subject being Indiviſible, * Ended in the very * 4: 4. 
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and perfectly the ſame for that whole Dura 
tion. And, tho' they had not had it former- 
Iy, the Argument returns with the ſame force; 
that they could not have had this new Know. 
ledg and Will from Themſelves in any part off 
that Duration, nor from a Body, and therefore 
they muſt have had it from an ther Spurit ; and 
this in the Firſt Inſtant, becauſe * that Other 
was then perfectly apt ro give it, This perfect: 
ly apt to receive it, And, conſequently, If 
there were only Two Angels Exiſtent one of 
them could not act upon rhe other after the 
very Firſt Inſtant of their Being, 


Propoſition VI, 


18, Put any multitude of Angels, how great 
ſoever, all that they can work upor 
one another will be perform'd in the Þ 
Firſt Inſtant of their Being, | 


- DD 


For, ſince, where there are only Two, * one 
muſt therefore act upon the other in the Fu 
Inſtant or not at all, becaiiſe all the 1magina- 
ble Concurrents to that Action were then ad: 

wately put ; the reſt alſo, where there are more, 
will tor the ſame reaton be wrought upon 
in the ſame Inſtant, incaſe the Cauſes of that 
Action be then adequately put. Bur they arcall Þ © 
Adequately pur in the tame Firſt Inſtant ; For 
the ſecond Angel rhat acts either is a perfect 
Agent, and perfectly apply'd by what it has f Þ 
it ſelf, or by what it has from another ; where- | 
forc, fince it can never want what it has fl : 

elf, 


ws. as oy © = —=@ 
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ſelf, or by it's ſelf, it cannot want any thing 
ro work upon the Third, unleſs it be ro be 
F& wrought upon by the Firſt, and fo be fitted to 
-|$ work upon the Third, but this 1s done in the 
fe very thirſt Inſtant, wherefore allo the Third T Prop. 5. 
[8 will, for the ſame reaſon, be wrought upon in 
| the ſelf-ſame Inſtant. Again, fince the Third 
$$ cannot be imagind to want any thing to ena- 
ble it to work upon the Fourth, but to be 
8 chang'd by the Second, and this was done as 
= was now ſhown, in the Firſt Inftant; the 
$7 Cauſes of changing the Fourth were adequate- 
ly pur 1n the fame Inſtant roo, and + conſequent- 
ly the Effet. And, {irce how far ſoever we pro- + ax. 3. 
ceed, the ſame reaſon holds, v:z. that the 
3 Effects are ſtill Ind:vifible, and all rhe Cauſes 
of each immediately iucceeding Etfect, ftill ade- 
qguately pur 111 the firſt Inſtant, it will follow, that 
{ the Effects will fti!l be put in the ſame inſtant, by 
# the ſame neceflity that the Ettect of the Firſt up 
on the Second was put in the Firſt Inſtant of 
their Being ; Therefore, all whatever any Multi- 
tude of Angcls, how great ſoever, can work 
upon one another is perform'd in the Firſt In- 
ſtant of their Being, 


Prop: fition VII, 


19. That 'tis Infinitly more Impoſſible an An- 
gel ſhould be chang'd by God after the firſt In- 
ſtant, than by any other Spirit. 


For, ſinc- the Angel is in the ſame manner 

$ Capable of Change, as far as concerns :t's /elf 
or it's own pow:r to be changed, whether God 

or any other Spirit be to change it, on that ſide 
pre- 
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preciſely there is a perfeft Equality, Where- 
fore ſecing, on the other ſide, 'ris infinitly more 
Impoſſible that GOD ſhould not have Power to 
change her in the Firſt Inftant, than that anyÞ 
other Spirit ſhould not have ſuch a Power ; and þÞ'© 
Infinitly more Impoſſible that GOD ſhonl4 not, FF'2! 
of himſelf, be ultimately 4iſpo#d ro alt where (RY © 
the nature of the thing is capable of it, his [REC 
Nature being Pure Attuality, Alſo, ſince 'tis 
Infinitly more Impoſſible that GOD ſhould, 2! 
after ſome Duration, receive any Change in IM'* 
himſelf, fitting him to produce that Effet, F 
than that any other Spirit ſhould; And, laſtly, 
ſince 'tis Infinitly more Impoſſible his Aftive 82! 
Power ſhould not be Apply's to the Patient; BY" 

both in regard he moſt neceſſarily and com- ſt 
prehenſively knows it, and moit intimately, by nd 
himſelf, conſerves it in Being. Wherefore, ſince 
from thee Contidcrztions or Reaſons, howe- 
ver Infinitly ſhort in Createres, it is concluded 
to be Impoſſible thar even any Other Spirit, i 
it ſhould change an Angel as all, ſhould not 
change it in the F:rſt Inftant, and theſe Con- 
fideratiors or Reaſons are found to be in GOD 
with Infinitly greater Advantage; it is Evi- 
dent that tis {nfinitly more Impoflible that 
GOD, if he change an Angel at all; ſhould not 
change it in the firſt Inſtant, that is, ſhould 
change it in the Intermediate Duration ; than 
that any other Spirit ſhould, 


Hy 


Propoſition IX. 


20, That tis abſolutely Impoſſible an Angel Þ 
ſhould 
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ſhould be Changed after the Firſt In- 
ſtant of it's Being, 


Fic working of Some Cauſe; and no f Body can þ - - 
Fork upon an Angel, and all that ie ſelf or a- « fn = 
Jy other Created Spirit can work upon it, muſt 6. 9. 
eceſſarily be in the very Firſt Inſtant of it's f Prop. 8: 
eing; and * 'tis much more Impoſſible GOD 

ould work upon it, unleſs 1n the Firſt Inſtant, 

an that any Created Spirit fhould ; and there 
an be no Cauſe pofſible or Imaginable be- 

es GOD, Created Spiyits, or Bodies; it follows 

at there can be no Cauſe at all to work y 

n an Angel, or to Change it after the Firſt 

ſtant of it's Being; and, therefore, ir can 

ndergo no Change after that Firſt Inſtant, 


| 

, . 

| For, ſince* no Change can be made without 
| 

| 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I, HIS laſt Concluſion may ſeem 
ſtrange Paradox to ſome Read 
whoſe Reaſon and Principles hare 

not rais'd them above Fancy, Bur nat toinſi 

farther on the Evidence of our Conſequence 
from Undeniable Principles, which have forced 
the _— of our Concluſion, ſuch men are 
deſir d to refleCt that [Ens | being divided asby 
it's Proper Differences, by [D:wviſ6ble] and 

[Indivifble] and theſe Differences being Can- 

tradictory to one another ; it follows tha: 

[Body] and [Spirit] which are the Species con- 

ſtituted by thoſe Difterences, do agree in no- 

thing at all but in the Common and General 
notion of Ens; or in this that they are, both 
of them, Capable of Being. Whence, 'tis Logj- 
cally demonſtrated that they muſt Differ, nay 

contradittorily diſagree, in every thing elſe; (0 

that whatever elſe is Affirm'd literally of the 

one muſt be deny'd of the other. Wherefore, 
ſince we can truly and literally . firm that 

Body is Quantitative, Corruptible, in Place 

mov'd Locally, Chang'd by Time or Subject 

to if, Capable of Succeſhon, or of Before and 
After which are the Differences of time Cc. 
we muſt be forced with equal Truth Literally 
to Deny all theſe of Pure Spirits or Angels, be- 
caut 
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cauſe none of theſe do belong to the Common 
Generical Notion of Ens, but to thar Diffe- 
rence which conſtitutes that Species call'd Body; 
and, therefore, the Contradictory to all theſe, 
and amongſt them to be Vnſ#cceſſrve in it's Ope- 
rations, muſt be predicated of ' the other Spe- 
5ies, call'd Sprrit. 

It will, I doubt not, be much wonder'd at 
too, that the Devils ſhould be Damn'd in the 
M Firſt Inſtant of their being; which looks as if 
they were Created in the ſtate of Damnation ; 
A thing certainly, moſt Unworthy GOD, who 
is Eſſentially and Infiniely Good. Bur, their 
wonder will ceaſe if they reflect that thoſe 
Bad Angels had far more Knowledg; and con- 
fequently more perfect Deliberation (ſuch as 
© they can have) in that one Single Inſtant 
- than We could have had tho' we have been a 
Þ| thouſand years Conſidering and Deliberating 
cer we had made our Choice of our laſt End, 
aad fix our Reſolution to adhere to it Final- 
ht ly. So that it never lay in the power of any 
-& Man to have fo Clear a Knowledg of his Duty, 
yÞ and ſo perfect and full ſight of all the Motives 
ON to continue in that Duty, as the Devil and his 
ef Angels had in that one Inſtant, Whence, the 
e | Crime of Zacifer, and his Adherents, was a 
i: | vin of pure Malice, and not mere Frailty, or 
e || mixt with Frailty ; much leſs of Inadvertence, 
2 | Speculative [gnorance, or ſuggeſted by the 
4 | >oul's deprav'd Companion, the Body ; as are 
c| 'he Sins of the Generality of Mankind, fome 
ly inconſiderable number ofthem excepred, whoie 
-- | Souls are thorowly poiſon'd with Spiritual Siu's 
pecubar 
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peculiar ro the Devil; ſuch as are Spiritu; 
Pride, Malice, Envy or ſuch like; whid 
wicked Sinners are therefore, even while here 
ſo many Limbs {as it were) of the Devil, an 


very difficult to be brought ro any Repentance 


And this 1s the reaſon why GOD's Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs and Juſtice laid ſo many Miracle 
of Mercy to ſave poor weak Mankind; and lef 
the Faln Angels in the ſad condition , in which 
they had ſo wilfully and deſperately engulf 
themſelves. Wiſely and Juſtly placing it in the 
Order of Cauſes, that that Sin, which was 6 
perfectly, and (in deſpite of all Motives 6o the 
contrary) ſo Wilfully Refolure, ſhould be Ir 
retractable z whereas, on the other ſide, Sins 
of mere Frailty are not hard to be repente! 
of, when the alluring circumſtance is paſt and 


gone; The ſame Faculty which permitted 


them to fall, leaving them likewiſe in a Plu- 
bleneſs to reform and retract what their Rea- 
ſon, abus'd by Paſhon, had; perhaps either by 
ſurprize or after much ſtrugghng, (that is hall 
unwillingly) yielded to. 


Corel, I. Hence, abftraCting from Faith and 
Theology) 'tis Demonſtrated againſt the Or- 
iniſts, by Reaſon reflecting on the nature of 
hings, that the Devils are to be Erernally 
Damn d ; and how, and why 'ris Impoſſible their 
Hell ſhould have an End, For, they cannot 
be ſaved withour Repentance, nor repent 
withour having ſome new Motive which chey 
either kyew not of before, or did not well 
conſider of it. Neither of which can have place 

here 
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here; for, ſince they acquire no New Know- 
ledg either by the Senſes, or by Diſcourſe, ic 
follows that they have all in the firſt Inftanr 
that is due to their Natures; that is they know 
all they could poſſibly know, and our of that 
Knowledg made their Full and Final Choice. 
Nor can there be, Conſideration in a Knower 
that ſees all things by Simple [ntuition. For, 
Conſideration is the Comparing one Motive with 
another, and therefore 'tis an Operation Pro- 
per to that Knower that works by Abſtratted 
Notions or Conſiderations of the Thing. Whence 
it is moſt Improper and Incomperent to ſuch 
an Intelligent Being as knows all at once by 
way of Simple Intuition. 


Corol, Il. Tho all that can concern the In- 
ternal Operations of Angels was finiſhed in an 
Inftant, yet we may, for all that, conceive 
certain Prierities of Nature, in the Courſe or 
Proceſs (as it were) of what belongs to them 
in that Firſt Inſtant, v. g. We can conceive 
them to be; and to be Good according to their 
Eflence and Exiſtence, as coming Immediately 
out of God's hand, ere we conceive their own 
Depraved Will made them Ba4, We can 
conceive them to knew Themſelves ere they 
knew in and by Themſelves the whole Angel- 
cal Order, and the whole Courſe of Nature. 
We can conceive them to know Themſelves as 
moſt fit {under God) to preſide over Humane 
Nature, ere they knew that a Man, by the 
Incarnation of the Word was to be their 
Head, and (as it were) take their office out 
of 
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of their hands, and be Lord of themſelves ron; 
We can conceive them to know Tiz:s (which 
was the caule of their Averſion from GOD) 
ere we Can Conceive them to have had that 
Averſion from him, for his thus Ordering things, 
We can conceive Lucifer, their Ring-leader, 
to have had that Averſion ere he proper d his 
Seditious thoughts to other Angels, to debauch 
them from their Allegiance. We can conceive 
him to hav? Debaucht them, ere we conceive 
che Contraſt and Battle was between Afichael 
and his Loyal Angels, and Zacifer with his 
Rebellious Troops. Laſtly, we can conceive 
this Bartel fought, ere the latter black Squa- 
drons were caſt down from their Sublime 
Height into Hell. All theſe, I ſay, may be 
Conceiv'd to have had certain Priorities .of Na- 
ture to one another, ſuchas thoſe Cauſes and 
Effects ute to have which are in the ſame Inſtant: 
So that this Single Inſtant of theirs 1s, (tho 
not Formally, yet) virtually, and in order to 
the many Indiviſible Effects producible in it, 
Equivalent or (as we uſe to ſay) as good 4s 4 
Long Series of our Time : Not by way of 
Quanritative Commenſxration of one to the other, 
but by the Eminency of the Angelical Duration 
or AXyviternity, which is of a Superiour Nature 
to Body, and conſequently Bodily Morion or 
Time; and Comprehending it all .lndiviſibly 
and Inſtantaneoulty. | 


Corcl. III. Hence it follows, thar the Several 
Inftants which Divines put in Angelical Actions, 
and particularly in Lxcif:r and his Ficnds, be- 
fyre 
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fore their Fall, can be no way Solid'r explica- 
ted and conformably ro the nature of Pxre Spirits, 
but by thoſe Priorities of Nature: For ſince 
Compariſons can only be made of thoſe Natures 
which are «juſd:m generis we cannat Compare, 
or Commenſurate thoſe Altions which are Sp:- 


ritwal to the Succeſſion found in the Aftions of 


Bodies, which are Meafurable by Time, any 
more than we can their Eſſence to the Natare 
of a Body ; and it would be an od Comparifon to 
ſay,an Angel is as Kriowing as a Horſe is Strong, 
or as a Wall is Hard : Wherefore, [Before] and 
CAfﬀrer ] which are Differences of Time or Suc- 
ceſſive Motion, can never be with good Senſe 
apply'd to the Operations. of Pure Spirits. 
Again, ſhould we allow ſach Inftants Succec- 
ling one another, it would avail nothing : + For, 


ſince one [ndivifible added ro another cannot &. 2 , 


makea thing Greater, nor, conſequently, a Du- 
ration Longer ; the purring many of them advan- 
ces no farther than the Firſt Indiviſtble or the 
Firſt Inſtant. Add, that even thoſe Divines who 
put diverſe Inſtants,do all owe our Principles,that 
Angels are [ndiviſible Subſt ances ( for did they 
hold them Corporeal, as ſome of the Pathers did, 
[ſhould not wonder art their Inconfilteacy) bur 
they are frightned from the Concluſions that 
Naturally and Neceſſarily follow thence ; either 
becauſe they vainly fear Sccipture-Igxts, Cx- 
preſſing things h#»mano more, or in Accomodation 
to our low Conceptions , cannot otherwiſe be 
rerifiedz or eſſe, becauſe thoſe Concluſions too 
much ſhock rheir Fancy by rheir ſeeming Extra- 

Yagancy z or laſtly, tecauſe they arc willing 
| Y ro 
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to gratifie and pleaſe the Fancy of the Vulgar 
Which is ſtartled at ſuch uncouth propoſitions: 
And thisis one mane Hindrance to the Advance- BW | 
ment of Science, when men are afraid of their i} | 
own Concliiſions ; becauſe the herd of vulgar | 
Philoſophers will diſlike and decry them: A 
Fault which, I hope, I have not been Guilty of 
n this former Treatiſe ; but have both avoided 
it my ſelf, and have Indeavour'd to prevent it 
in others; by holding firmly,and directing others 
to hold to the right Notions or Natures ofthe 
things, and to purſue ſteadily the Conſequences 
that do naturally Iſſue from them; how Auk- 
ward ſoever the Concluſions may ſcem, to thoſe 
who take their Meaſures from Fancy how to 
frame their &#lesof Logick, which are to direc! 
their Reaſon, 


—_ - _ 
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LESSON VII. 


Of Opinion and Fatth. h 


T. Q Ge being grounded on Intrinfical Med i y. 

«ms,and on ſuch as are Proper or Inmediar i x, 
ly Connected with the Extrems, whence it has 
td be Egid:nt ; it follows, that thoſe Medium 
which are either Extrinſical to the thing, of 
Common ones cannot beget Science, but ſome 
Inevident or Obſcure kinds of Lighr, call'd Paith 
and Opinion: The former of which is grounded 
on an Extrinfical Medines call'd Wi g = 
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thority or Teſtimony ; the Later, on Remote or 
Common Medigms ; which ſeem to bend or lean 
towards the Concluſion, bur do nor by any Ma 
xim of truc Logick reach it, or inferr it ; Exam- 
ples of both may be theſe, 


2. That which is Arreſted unanimouſly by ſuch 
a Multitude of Witneſſes, and oCircum- 
ſtanc d, that they can neither be Miſtaken 
inicThemlclves, nor Conſpire to deceive 

. others1s true; Bur 

That there is ſuch a City as Rome is atteſted 
by ſuch a multirude of Witneſies, and fo 
Circumitanc'd, that they can neither be 
Miſtaken in it, } hemſelves, nor Confpire 

,. todeceive others ; therefore 
That there is ſuch a City as Rome is True, 


Whar's Promisd will be ; but 

That my Debtor wil! pay me money to 
morrow 1s What's promisd ; therefore 

That my Debror will pay me money to 
morrow will be ; 


Where Omitting the Former at preſent, 
the Medinam [what's Promis'd] 1s a Com- 
mon Notion. in, reſpect of Paying ; whence 
we uſe to ſay, All Promiſes are cither Broken or 
Kept : Beſides, *ris far from being Preper or /m- 
mediate to the Effect of Paying; in.regard that 
multitudes of Croſs-cauſcs may imervene, hin- 
dering that Effect from following, tho' never fo 
really intended; whereas taking a Proper Effeft 
viz. my Chambers being Enlightn'dT prov'd 
by it's Proper Cauſe [the Suns darting it's Rayes 
m through my Window] at which rate all the. 
Conrſe of Nature, ang all the Demonſtrations 

oY. that 
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that might be fram'd of it all along, do hang 
tozerher, nothing can intervene to hinder it; 
the Efficiency of the Caſe being ſtill the Patting 
the Lf: ft. 
2. Common Mediums not being tmmediate 
but Remote, are not in true Speech Medinm: 
apt to Connett the Extremes. For, fince what 
Connects two others muſt ir ſelf be ConneQed 
v-ith them both; and what 1s Connefted to two 
things muſt be /mzmediate to them both ; it ful. 
lows, that a Common Notion, not being /mmea- 
ateto the Two Extremes, cannot Connett ther; 
and, ſo, cannot be in proper Speech, or Univocal- 
Ii, a Middle Term with that which & Immcd:ate, 
4. Wherefore, all Afnr to a Conclufion from 
a Common Medium is a Deviation from Humane 
N arure; and,confequently, Opprobrious. Whence 
c:\mes the Proverb Twrpe c5 opinari, tis Shame- 
tul ro Aſſent upon Uncertain and Inconclufire 
HMedinms, fuch as are Common ones. To which 
agrees that ſaying of Holy Writ, Qs credit cut 
lewis eſt corde; He that aſſents haſtily s light & 
heart; that is Inconitant or Unſteady in hs 
Thoughrs and Attions, Whence alſo he that a4 
keres ſtiffly upon Opinionative Grounds incurrs 
the Note of being an Opiniatre. The reaſon 
is, becau'e, Reaſon being Man's Nature, fo that 
as Brutes are led by Sexſe ſo he is led by ſome 
Reaſon (good or bad) in all his Actions, and 
True Reaſon being a Power to draw True Cor- 
cluſions out of True Premiſes; hence, every 
Allent Involves (as it were practically) rhatth: 
thing 1s True for ſuch a Reaſon ; which Propoſi- 
tion 1s Falſe if thar Reafon, for which he af 
ſents 
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ſents, does not Conclad: it Tru*, as Commer, 
Mediums do not. + Wherefore, Reaſon being rhe 
true Nature given us by GOD; and Trurh tte 
Perfection of that Nature, all Aff-2ts vpon 1n- 
competent or Inconc!ufive Grounds do doubly 
injare our Nature; Firſt, as to its Efſznce, by 
Concluding unducly z nexr, as to irs Perfection, 
in making it embrace a Falſ»o:d; and, ſuch a 
Falſhood as makes it liable to fall into many 
others, by imbuing the underſtanding with a 
wrons Mcthod of Reaſoning ; whence he lies ex- 
pos d, by leaving the pachs of Right Rezfon, to 
theDiſrepure of being either Paſſion xr or Jenorant. 

ſ. They who do Aſent upon ſuch an Incon- 
cluſive Medium, notwithſtanding that they ſee 
# & Inconcluſfive, are convine'd to be Deſerters 
of Humane Narure, and led blindly by Pſton. 
For, fince all Reaſoning is built upon Firſt Prin- 
Ciples, they who come neareſt the D-ny'n7 Frſt 
Principles, do radically (as it were) put olf and 
abdicare their Whole Nature ; But ſuch Afi-nters 
come as near as 1s poſſible to rhe Denying Fir ft 
Principles ; for they Afſent, that is, they 7#d-e 
or ſay interiourly, the Concluſion is Trze, or 
that the thing «; and yer they ſee at the ſame 
time, that the Reaſon, on whiah ozly they re- 
lie for that Aſſent, does nyt Con:lud? it to 62; 
that is, they ſee ir may nit be, norwwithitanding 
that Reaſon: which is to Aſſenre or Tulze rhac 
ro be, which yet, at the fame time, they Judge 
may not be: which is in Subſtance, though nor 
In Vire@& Terms, (Nature nor permitting fuch a 
palpatle Contradiftion to ſettle in a Subject 
mid? to fee Trath) as tis ro Deny the Firit 
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Principle [what it 55] or, /t 3s [mpoſſible 4 Thins 
ſhould be and not be at once, 


Corol. 1. Hence, ſuch Men are convinc'd te 
bely their own knowledge,-to be Falie to them 
ſeives, Self- condemn d, highly Pafſionate, Pre- 
judic'd and Gorern'd by meer Will; that is, tc 
be blindly Willful ; which 1s the Greateſt and mok 
Unnatural Depravation, that a Spzritual or Knoy- 
mz Nature is Capable of. Wherefore, they are 
Tultly held ro be difpoſed for any 11l that a De- 
prayed Soul can detire, Which ought to make 
every prudent Man wary 1n his Converſing or 
Negotiating with them, if he cannot well avoid 
them totally ; ſince, having renounced the Con- 
duct of Evident Reaſon, no Reaſon can manage 
them, nor the wife Man give any gueſs at 
what they will do, or whether the blind Impull 
of Ungovernable Paſſion will hurry therfi. 


6. Whatever Allowance may be made for 
Veak or Ignorant People, there can be no Excuſe 
for a Learned Man 1t he Afﬀents upon a Comm 
or Inconcluive Medium. Becauſe there can be 
no Necetliry Imaginable that can compel himto 
Interiour Aſſent, as (perhaps) there may be to 
force him to Oxtward Actions; in regard God 
has given us a Faculty of Saſp:nding our Aſſent 
till we ſce Evidence; leſt our Weakneſs or Care 
le/snefs ſhould at every turn precipitate us into 
Error. | 

7. From what has been ſaid, 'tis ſeen that 
Common JAcdiams can, at moſt, but prove a 


thing Probable or likely to bez which may conſiſt 


wit! 
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with it's net-bcing or being Falſe. The Former part 
is prov'd, becauſe Proper Mediums only make che 
Conclufion Certain; and therefore ſuch as theſe 
can only render it Probable or Likely, The Se- 
cond part is prov'd by every days Experience, 
which ſhows us how often we are Deceiv'd in 
Likelihoods or Probabilities, even though Great 
ones; and that the Contrary frequently happens 
to what ſuch ſlight G s made us expett. 

8, When thoſe who are Invincibly Ignorant do 
aſſent upon ſuch Common Mediums, it leaves 
no Note upon them more than that of Weakneſs 
and Tgnorance; For, ſince ſuch Men do, as is 
ſupposd, uſe the bef# of their Underſtanding, 
their Erring does not ſpring from the Obliquity 
or Byaſs of their Wills perverting their Light of 
Reaſon, which ſecures their Morality Untain- 
ted, 

9, Tho' we ought not to Act thus Inter:i- 
exrly, or Aſſent, upon Inconcluſive Mediums ; 
yet Probability is very often enough to make us - 
att Exteriourly when thoſe Actions are Neceſſary 
to be done ; even though they be ſubject ro 
great hazard. Thus Merchants venture their 
Effects to Sea, even in the time of War, becauſe 
their Srate of life requires it; yet, even then, 
they muſt have Evidence that 'tis beſt to venture ; 
otherwiſe their Reaſon is ſome way Detective. 
$ that Humane Nature ſtill Obliges ali Men to 
Act upon ſome Evidence. 

Io, In Caſes of Conſcience, and Law-ſuits, 
which are only Probable, and in which Intereſt 
is concern'd ; the ſafeſt way is firſt ro purge our 


AfeCtions from Coyeting that which is perhaps 
Y 4 cur 
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our Neighbours; next, not to truſt to Caſuiſts 
whom we apprehend to have Large Caſes fa i g 
vourable to our Intereſt; nor to make choice of || 
a Lawyer who is a Crafty Knave; bur rather ev 
one who 1s reputed Honett, ſo he be Intelligent, ni 
For, while we proceed thus, the Will and Con- 
ſcience is kept Clear ; however the Deciſion of 
the matter may hap to be Vnju#t. 

IT. Thus far of Opinien : FAJ/TH or Belief 
(ipcaking of Human Faith to which our Gir- 
cumſtances derermin our Diſcourſe) 18 built on 
Human Teft:mony or Witneſſins Authority. To 
which ere*'we ought to yield Aſlcnr, rwo things 
are Prerequiſit, v.z, That we be Certain it 
could certainly know the things it Attefts, and 
thar ic ſpeaks truly when it does Arteſt them: 
that 1s, there are requilit Knowlcds and Vera- 
ci'y in the Arteſters, 

12; If we c:rtainly know that the Arte- 
ters knew the thing, and did not only fancy 
rncy knew it, it is moſt Cerrain the thing I 
ſo as the y knew it to bez; For, ſince to know a 
thing 1s co have the thing in our Under- 
ſtanding as it 18 1m it fclf, and none can 
know what 1s not Knowable, or 15 net: it follows, 
char all Knowledg of the Thing 's Berg, or of 
'r's being thas or thas, does molt certainly In- 
ter that thing to bc as the Afſerters knew | ir 
ro "y 


. Care is to be had that the Arreſters did V 
oe. Know the Tt: 2g and not only fancy they 
knew it when they knew i ir not. For, fince Man- 
kind is ofren decciv'd in thinking they know, 
and only Trae Knowl:ds in the Attefters can 
ground 
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ground our Second-hand Knowledg that « is, 
grounded on their Knowing #t to be ; it tollows, 
that we muſt be ſare thoſe Artreſters could wor 
err in knowing that thing, cre we can Ratio- 
nally beleive them, 

14. Wherefore no Teſtimony built on their 
Knowing Speculative Points can have any force 
upon our Underſtanding or Oblige it to Belief, 
For, ſince we experience that even Learned 
Men do often err in their Speculations, either 
thro' Inadvertency, the Obſcurity or Perplexed- 
neſs of the Object, Ambiguity of Words, Dread 
of fome Authority which over-aws their Rea- 
ſon, or, laſtly, thro' want of Logick or a Right 
Method how to manage their Thoughts: Ir 
follows, that we cannot be Sure that they do 
wot Err, or that they do trely know Speculative 
Points ; nor, conſequently, can we be Certain 
that the thing 1s traly ſo as they pretend to 
know it is. All the power they have over us 
is, to make us prudently wary not to oppoſe 
ſuch Speculaters, but upon Evident Realon : 
eſpecially if they be many and of Repute; bur 
much more it they pretend to go upon Ix- 
trinſical Mcrdiuwms; 1n Which the Miſtake is both 
ſeldom, and quickly aiſcoverd if brought to the 
Tet, 


Corel, II. Hence no Credit at allis to be gi- 
ven to ſuch Reaſoners who do not ſo much as 
pretend toDemonſtrate,tho never ſo many.For ſuch 
men do not ſo much as affirm themſelves to be 
K nowers, or that the thing «5 Certainly ſoas they 
dem it tobe; and, fo, they can have no kind of 
Auto 
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\uthority, even tho” their Speculative thought 
were a thing Atteſtable. Whence we may 
cit2b]#h this Maxim, viz. That No Reaſorc 
(preciſely as ſuch) has any kind of Authority 
vat by wirtue of the Reaſon he produces; thatis, 
the Rraſon, which he alledges, and not his Say 
97 or Word ought tahave any force at all upay 
our Underſtanding. 

I5. Wherefore Teſtimony has for it's Objet 
either Particalar things, or Matters of Fatt ne- 
ceffarily knowable by Mankind,ufing their Com- 
mon and Frequent Senſations,or relying on Une. 
rable Experience, For ſince Wniwverſal Notions 
are the Object of Speculation, and men * my 
err in their Speculations ; Univerſals cannot he 
te Objetts of Witneſſing Authority or Teſtimony, 
bur Particulars only. Again, ſince every Parti- 
cular is not obvious tro Senſe, but many of them 
are ſo Circumſtanc'd, Inſenſible, or Remote, that 
we can have no Certain Experience of them; 
it follows that only ſe Particular Objects or 
Aftters of Faft, as make a lively and Certain 
Imprethon on rhe Sexes, are thoſe which can 
bz Atreſted or be the Object of Teſtimony. 

x6, Experience may be fo Circumfſtanced, 
char it is Impoſſtble the thing Experienced 
ſhould be otherwiſe. For, fince the Senſes of 
Mankind, in dne circumſtances, are as apt to 
convey fincere Impreſſions of Senſible Objetts 
into our Minds, as other Natural Cauſes to 
produce their Effefts, they being deſign'd and 
nmred by God and Nature for that end : it fol- 
tors, that (if other Circumſtances be agreea- 
2hi- ) ic 18 Impoſſible hurt they ſhould give - 

UC 
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ſuch Experiential Knowledg of Senſible Matters 
of Fact, or Particulars, as may «ſſwre us of the 
things being as we Experience it, The Cir- 
cumſtances requir'd to this Abſolure Aﬀurance 
is, that the Object propos'd be of a thing Sub- 
jet to Senſe; that ir be within a Convenient 
Diſtance; and, that the Irpprefhion be not hin- 
dred or perverted by an Inconvenient Medinm. 
Hence, we can be abſolutely Certain what 
Houſe or Street we live in, of our Acquain- 
tance, or Employment, who reigns in ſuch a 
year; and of Notable Attions, Univerſally 
Knowable, that happen'd in ſuch or ſuch a 
time; laſtly, of Multitudes of Private ACtions, 
familarly known to our ſelves only. 

17. Belides Knowledy in the Atreſter, there 
is alſo requiſit Veracity in him to ground H«- 
mas Faith, For, let the Atteſter know the Ob- 
ject never fo well, if we cannot be Certain 
he rells 'us Tr#e when he ſayes he knows it, 
his Original Knowledg cannot have any EffeCt 
on us, or beget a Second-hand Knowledg in 
us, derivable from his Pretended Knowledg 
of that Object. 

18. No Authority deſerves Aﬀent farther 
then Reaſon gives it to deſerye. For, let us 
take two Authorities, one that of a whole Town, 
the other of a Knight of the Poſt; and (ſince 
our Narure allows us thac Privilege) let it be 
ask'd why the Latter is not to be credited as 
much as the Former? and the anſwer will be, 
For ſuch a Reaſon. So that Reaſon, in Com- 
mon, is the Ground of our Beheving «t 
«l, as well as of our believing ones Autho- 
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rity rather than Aworher, And, this becauſe 


Reaſon is our Nature given us by GOD; and, 
therefore, every ACt of out Sgul that is not 
for ſome Realon and according to Reaſon, is to- 
rally without Reaſon; that is Unnatural, that is 
Irrational, that is Brutal or Unbecoming a Max. 

I9. Wherefore go Man can be oblig'd to be- 
lieve beyond the Motive he has to believe. For, 
that degree of Belief that is b:-yond the Motive 
or the Reaſon, as far as it is beyond the Rea- 
ſon is Evidently without Reaſon, or Irrational, 
Whence follows that our Reaſon is to give us 
our Grownds of Belief, both as to the Know- 
ledg and the Veracity of the Atteſters. For 
otherwiſe our Belief would have no Reaſon at al 
for the Groxnds itis to rely upon, arl ſo would 
be perfectly 1rrational. 


Corel. Ill. Wherefore, ſince God governs his 
Creatures according to the Nature he has gi- 
ven them; he does not Command us to Allent 
abſolutely upon any Authority which may 
either be Deceirrd or Deceive ws, For, other- 
wiſe, men may be led into Errour by obeying 
GOD s Command ; thatis, fince GOD hid that 
Command, by GOD Himlſlelt, 

20, Wherefore both the Knowleds and Ye- 
racity of the Atteſters muſt be Knowable by 
Imerinfcal Medzumsy taken from the Nature of 
the Thing ; and thoſe muſt be alſo Concly/rve 
ones. For, their Knowledg and Veracity mult 
either be made known by [Intrivſical, Mediums, 
or by Extrinſical ones; that is by Another Av: 
eberity; and the fame queſtion recurrs, How 
we 
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we are Certain of the Knowledg and Veracity 

of that - other; Authority, and ſo in infinitum, 

Whence- we muſt come to be cerrain of the 
Knowledg and Veracity of Authority by [#- 
trinſical Medinms, or we can have ns Ground 
at all to believe any Authority. Moreover, the 
proper work of Reaſon is to. Demonſtrate, which 
is done by /ntrinical Medinms; and, unleſs they 
be Conclaſrue, they prove nothing, and fo arc 
good for nothing. 

21, The Knowledg of the Firſt Atteſters is 
aſcertain'd by what has been provd 9.9. 15. 16. 
Their Yeracity muſt be prov'd by fhewing there 
could b: no Apparent Good to move their Wills 
to deceive us; and the befF proof (omitting 
the Impoſlibility of joyning in ſuch an Univer- 
!al Conſpiracy to deceive, the Certain loſs of 
their Credit to tell a Lie againſt Notorious 
Matters of Fact &c.) is the ſeen Impotlibility 
of Compaſſing their Immediate End, which 
was to Deceive, Which reaſon ts grounded on 
this, that no oxe man, who 1s not perfectly 
Frantick, acts for an End that he plainly ſees 
Impoſſible to be compaſſed. For example, to 
fly tro the Moon, or to ſwim over Themes up- 
ona Pig of Lead. Thus it is Demonſtrable that 
all England could got Confſpire to deceive thoſe 
born fince, in aflerting to them that there was 
a King Charles the Firſt, or a Long Parliamenc 
which rais'd a Civil War here; becauſe rt 
muſt ſee it is impoſſible to gain Belief of ir, 
which was their /mmediate End ; (whatever far- 
ther End they might propoſe to themſelves) 
So many Records, Practices, Laws, and other 
Cc n- 
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Conſequences Ifſuing thence, giving them the 
Lie; beſides the Hiſtories of our own and other 
Countries z and the Concatenation of Cauſe 
and Effefts in the Political part of our Neigh- 
bouring Nations, all conſpiring unanimouſly 
and appoſnly to detect rhe Cheat. Wherefore, 
the End being Evidently Impoſſible to be at. 
' chiev'dz it could never be an Apparent good 

to them in ſuch a caſe to af for jwch an Eng, 
or to attempt to deceive us by Arreſting it; 
and, therefore, they could not tell {ach a Licin 
{ach @ Caſe ; therefore they Were Yeracin: 
while they Arteſted ir. * 

22. Tho' both the Knowledg and Veracity 
of the Atrefters be Demonſtrated, ard, Con- 
ſequently, the +» / > by them be moſt 
Cerrainly ;and neceſlarily True ; yer our ſent 
ro the Truth of that thing is neither Science 
not Opinion. It cannot be Opinien, becauſe the 
Medinns that begers Opinion is not Neceſſarih 
Connected with the Extremes, as is found here, 
Nor can it be Science, becauſe onr Knowled 
of the thing is not taken from the Thing :t i 
that is atteſted, caufing fach a Notion or In- 
preſſion in us direttly by it's felf, or by Reflex 
Knowledges upon thoſe DireCt ones (on which 
kind of Impreſſions all Science is built) bur it 
is a Knowledg ReflefFed to us from Another: 
Xnowleds of it, or a kind of Second-hand 
Knowledg. Nor is the Knowledg which even 
the Atteſters had of the Objet at Firſt-hand, 
a Proper Effeft of the Ens or Thing which is 
the Object of that Knowledg. Nor is the 
Thing, as an Object, the Proper Cage of that 


KRnowledg ;' only which can beger Science. For, 
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a Proper Cauſe has a Real Order or Relation, 
to it's Proper Effett; whereas the Objett; have 
no Real Relation at all to the Senſes or our 
Knowing Power, as was ſhown above where 
we treated of Relation; By which we may far- 
ther more clearly diſcover the Eſſential Diffe- 
rences between Science, Faith, and Opimon. 

It may be objected thar Inrelligibility is a 
Property of Ens ; therefore every Ens is a Pro- 
per Cauſe of Knowledg. *Tis anfwer'd chat ir 
is only a Property of Ens Negatively (as it 
were) in regard nothing can be underſtood tne 
Ens; Non Ens not being able to cauſe any 
knowledg in us. Or, it may mean that 'tison- 
ly a Property of Ens in order to an Extrirfi- 
cal thing, not a #&r#e Property, PerteCcting it In- 
trinſically; as Properties due to a thing by 
Nature, and Springing from their Effences, 
do. It may be objected farther that all Na- 
tural Powers are true Properties tho' they re- 
ſpe&t Extrinfical things on which they are to 
work, 'Tis anſwer'd, that they perfeCt tizoſe 
Entities Intrinfically, or give them ſome per- 
feftion in ther Intrinfical Nature, which, In- 
relligibility does not ; for nothing is Intrinſically 
better, or otherwiſe than it would be, for being 
Known or Underſtood. Toexplicate this berter, 
we may conſider that every Entity, being a Pare 
of the World, has ſome Office or Place there, 
and ſome part which ir is to aft on the Stage 
of Nature. And,accordingly,Mertaphyſicks teach 
us that every Body is conftituted ſuch by it's 
having ſome Primary Operation, which 'tis fic- 
ted ro produce; as Fire to heat, Water ro 
Cool? 
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Cool, &c. Whence, what ever fits it for\ſuch 
an Operation is either Eſllential to it, or 4Pro 
perty immediately Connected with it s Eſſence; 
ſuch as are thoſe Natural Powers objected. 
Now'tis Evident that thoſe Powers do perfe:} 
cach Nature Intrinfically ; fince without them 
it would be: /mperfe and Impotent to perform 
that which it was Eſſentially Ordain'd for ; and 
ſo the whole courſe of Nature, carry'd on by 
ſuch Proper Gauſes to Proper Effects, would 
be quite out .of frame and Order; whereas, 
tis manifeſt it would ſuffer no detriment at all 
'n it ſelf, whether thoſe Proper Cauſes or Ef- 
fects were Und:rſtood or no. Which ſhows that 
their being Known by the Firſt Atreſters, or maaz 
kn»wu to us by their Knowing them, 1s nota 
Proper ElfeCt of thoſe Cauſes, nor Intrinſical to 
them as they are parts of Corporeal Nature, 
bur Accidental to them as ſuch; but yet ſo 
Accidental that it is [»ſeparable from them ; and, 
ſo, does Neceſſarily infer the Concluſion. 

23. Teſtimony on. which Human Faith relics, 
is adequately divided into Living and Dead; 
that is into ſuch Atteſters as ſpeak viva voce, 
and thoſe that ſpeak by Writing. Becauſe there 
1s na Common 'or Ordinary way but Speech 
and Written or Printed Charafters by which Men 
can relate Matters of Fatt to others, or teſt:;y 
to them their Knowledg of ſuch things. 

24. Matters of fact done long a go, if very 
Concerning to have the Knowledg of them 
Continu'd, and that they were known at firlt 
by the Experience of a great portion of Man- 
kind, may be made known to us who live nw, 
by 
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by a Delivery of them down from the fore- 
going Age to the ſucceeding One, Which Cor- 
tinscd Teſtimony or Delivery of them is call'd 
Tradition, For, ſince the Generality of Firſt 
Atteſters, who liv'd in the ſame time when they 
happen'd, could not but kyow them; and the 
Continual Concern of them could not bur ſtill 
prompr and provoke Forenoers to ſpeak of them 
to their Deſcendents ; it follows, that the Conti- 
n#ence of thoſe Cauſes may till continue the ſame 
Effect, and bring the Knowledge of them down 
fo our times, 

25. Prathſe, if Frequent, and Obligatory to be 
Conrinu'd, will moſt certainly bring down the 
Tradition of Fermer Matters of Fact. This is 
Evident ; for it is Impoſſible that che Martyr- 
dom of Ring Cherles the' Firſt, or the horrid 
Powder Treaſon ſhould ever be forgotten, if the 
Anniverſary of them have a Continu'd Obliga-+ 
tion of celebrating ſuch Matters of Fact bur 
once 4 Year; much more, were ſuch Practiſes 
often repeated. 

26. Such a Tradition of ſuch Marters of Fact 
8 Equally Certdin tho' the thingAtrelited had hap- 
pen'd ſome Thoufands of Years ago, as if it 
had happen'd but an Hundred Years fince. For, 
lince it is equally Eafie for the ſucceeding Age 
to underſtand the Atteſters, Witnetling ſt11] all 
along that they had been told it, as it was to 
underſtand the Firſt Artefters relating they had 
ſeen it ; Their Teſtimony, as far as concerns 
their Knowledge of what was tranſmitted, has 
equal force as had the Firſt Atteſtation: And, 
hnce the Wills of the Intermediate Atteſters 
Z nad 
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had the ſame Object (viz. an Apparent Goed) 
which they could not deſert or go againſt, or 
act without it, and an Evident Impoſſibility 
could not be an Apparent Good ; and it was e. 
qually aCting for an Evident Impothibility, to 
conſpire to ſay they had ſuch a thing Univer- 
ſally Teſtify'd to them by their Fore-fathers, or 
ts hope to gain Behief of it, if it had nor been 
{o Arreſted; their Feracity, in Arteſting they 
thus received it, was no leſs Aſaur'd. Where- 
fore, the fame Cauſes being pur all along in 
each ſncceeding Age as were at the firfþ,the ſame 
Eitcct of Delivering it down with the ſame Cer: 
rainty, muſt ſtil] be Continu'd, though for ſome 
thcufands of Years. 

27. No Dead Teſtimony or Hift 
Authority, but by virtue of Liv:ng Teſtimony 
or Tradition, For, ſince Falſhoods may be Writ. 
ten or Printed as well as Truths, it follows that 
nothing 1s therefore of any Authority, becauſe 
'tis Written or Printed, Wherefore, no Bok 
or Hiſtsry can Authenticate another Book z whence 
follows that, if it have any Anthority, it mult 
have it from Ziving Authority or Tradition, Con- 
tinuing down to us the Conſent of the World, 
from the time that Author Writ, or the matters 
of Fact it relates were done, that the things it 
relatcs are True in the main; and, conſequent- 
ly, that the Book that relates them delerves 
Credit, or is (as we ute to ſay) an Ambhentick 
Hiſtory. For example, had a Romance, (ſober- 
ly penn'd,) and Cxrtizs's Hiſtory been found 1n 
a Trunk for many Hundreds of Years after they 
were writ ; and the Tradition of the former Aget 
a 
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had been perfectly Silzzt concerning them both, 


and the Matters they relate; we mult cither 


have raken both of them for a Remance, or both: 
for a True Hiſtory ; being deſtitute of any Light 
ro make the leaſt difference berween them. 

28, Tradition not only authenticates Boeks in 
the bulk, but it gives moreover the dſtinft {:- 
erees of Credibility to divers pallages in the ſame 
Book alrcady authenticated i# groſs, For no 
wiſe Man can give the fame degree of Credibi- 
ity ro Alexander's cutting the Gordian Knot, or 
to his ſpeaking ſuch and ſuch words to 7-phe- 
ſftion or Parmenio, as he is forc'd to yive to hiz 
Conqueſt of 4fa: And why? all of them being 
Equally in the Books? Certainly, becauſe rhe 
latter being Viſible, Remarkable, and of grea: 
Concern to Innumerable Atreſters of it at tir{t, 
ſo vaſt a ſource of Original Atteſters did, con- 
ſequently, carry down a Matter of fact {0 hug+- 

Notorious with a vaſt ſway ; whereas the ©0- 
thers, being particulars, of ſmall Concern or 
Note, and ſeen or heard but by a few at firſt, 
wanted a ffrong Tradition to recommend them 
for Certain Truths. Whence, (tor ought we 
know,) they were grounded and writ upon Hear- 
ſay, as our News and many particular Actions 
and Sayings of Great Men are now adays, whict 
ofrentimes prove Falſe. 

29. Hence appears, that Hiſtorical Faith, 
meerly as Hiftorical, that is, in pallages Vna- 
berted by Tradition, is not Abſolutely Certain, 
bur is liable to be Falſe or Erroncous, and fo is 
not without ſome Degree of Lezvity to be atſs- 
lately Afſent:d to; tho' we cannot generally with 

4 pruderice 
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prudence ContradiCct them, bur let them paſs a 
if they were Truths, till ſome good occaſion a- 
wakens our Doubt of them : The reaſon is gj- 
ven, in our laſt Paragraph, from this, that all 
Particulars are of flight Credit that were not 
Abetted by a Large and well-grownded Tradi- 
tion, 

30, Tradition thus qualiſy'd as is above-ſaid, 
viz.. So that the Matters of Fact were Certain. 
ly Experienced by very great Multitudes of the 
Firſt Arteſters ; that they were of great or an- 
verſal Concern, and fo prompting them ſtil] to 
rclate them to the next Age ; that they were 
\berted by ſome obligatory Prattife ; and, laſtly 
Impoſſible 'to gain a Belief, if they had not 
b:en; and thence, Obhiging the Atteſters to Ve- 
racity: Such a Tradition, I ſay, is more than 
Afcrally, that is, Abſolutely Certain, To omit 
the foregoing reaſons, which have evinc'd the 
force of cach of theſe particulars. This will 
be Evidently ſeen, or rather Experientially felt; 
by RefleCting on our own Interiour ; and by 
obſerving how Natwre works in Mankind and 
forces them to Aſſent firmly to the points which 
ſuch a Tradition recommends, and to Swſpend 
as to the other, Forlnſtance ; Let us take ſome 
Particular that is only orally Certain ; as, that 
I ſhall not dye this Night ; or, that when | 
walk abroad a Tile ſhall not fall from a Houſe, 
and kill me; or, that the Houſe 1 live in ſhall 
not fall down and cruſh me; or ſuch like. 1 
tind at firſt ſight, that theſe are highly Unlike), 
becauſe it very ſeldom happens; and many rea- 
fons may occutr why / think it will not — 

et 
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Yer if I ſeverely call to account my moſt Se- 
rious and Deliberate thoughts to find any A6- 
ſolutely Certain Reaſon, why that may not hap- 
pen to me which has happen'd to others; I 
ſhall perceive that I can find none ſuch. Whence, 
| can entertain ſome Degree of Suſpence, whether 
it may not poſſibly happen to me or no; which 
reſtrains me from Allenting abſolxtely thar it wil! 
pot, This duely refle&ted on, let us propoſe ro 
our ſelves Another Particular, to be ſcann'd 
likewiſe by our moſt ſtrictly-examining 
Thoughts : viz. whether there was a Henry the 
8th. a 7ulixs Ceſar, or that Alexander conquer'd 
Aſia, Which being propos'd to our Examina- 
tion, let us again conſult our Thoughts, and 
put on the moſt Sceptical Iiſquiſiriveneſs we 
are able, to: find out ſome reaſon, *why thee 
may not poſſibly be Falſe, as well as the others 
might. And, in deſpight of all our moſt Exact 
ſearch, and our utmoſt endeavours to put our 
ſelves upon doxbting of theſe ſaid particulars, 
we ſhall ſtill find the Aftrmative of each of 
them writ in our Breaſt in ſuch JUnde- 
lible Characters, and ſo Solidly Imprinted 
there by Nature. (I ſay, by Natzre, for that 
Certainty was not Acquir'd by Study and Specu- 
lation) that we can never be able to invent any 
kind of Reaſon that can breed in us the leaf 
degree of Suſpenſe, as to the Verity of thele, and 
ſuch like Matters of FaCt; or wnfix us from our 
moſt ftedfaft Adherence to them as moſt Certain 
Traths, Which ſhows ' Evidently that the for- 
mer were only Aforally Certain, that is, had 
ſexe Contingency in them, and ſo, might poſ= 
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fibly be otherwiſe than we, nill we came to re. 
flect, deem'd them ; whereas thoſe Latter were 
more than Morally, that is Abſolutely Certain; 
becauſe, after the moſt accurate Reflexion, we 
could not invent, and heartily embrace, any 
Ground or Reaſon to admir the wy Suſpence 
as to their Truth; nor how or why they might 
poſſibly be Falſe, or (which 1s the ſame) that 
rhe Teſtimony or Tred:t:on for them Could be 
Fall iciows. 
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Corol. IV. Hence we may make a farther 
Diſc overy of the force of Practical Sclf-evidence 
inſtil'd by Nature without Study : and, that it 
is a ſolid Knowleage of the An eſt of the thing 
Arreſted, and, conſequently, of the Conc live 
. Force of Tradition, as alſo of many other Truths; 
the wid eſt of which (or the Grounds on which 
our Rational Nature UnrefleCtingly, and as it 
were, at unawares proceeded,) 1s to be Demon- 
irrared by Learned Men, looking exaQtly into 
Intr:nſecal Mediums ; and thence diſcovering 
how this Effect, wiz. ſuch a Firm Adheſion, was 
wrought in us Connaturally; or why ſuch an 
Authority cexld not deceive us in Arteiting ſuch 
Particulars. 


Note, That ſome of theſe Matters of Fat 
now mentiond, do fall ſhort as to ſome 
of rhe bet Qualifications found 1n di- 
verſe other Traditions; w:z. as to that 
of their being Prettical. Which gives 
ns farther light to diſcern the Incom- 
parablc Strength of Tradition, ar how 
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every way Impoſſible it is it ſhould de- 
ceive us, were it furniſhe with all the 
Advantages it might have. 


13. Hence is ſeen that Opinionative Faith is 
as much Irrational as Opinion was ſhown to 
be, taking it as Opposd to Science ; for ex- 
ample. 


What an Old Wife ſaid is True 
That ſhe ſaw a Spright is what an Old 
Wife ſaid ; therefore 


That ſhe ſaw a Spright is True. 
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LESSON IX. 


Of Aﬀent, Suſpence, Certainty and 
Uncertainty. 


I, HE Notion of Potentiality, Indifferen- 
| cy, Indetermination, and Uncertainty, 
as Conceiv d to be in the Thing, are one and the 
(ame ; -For, if the Thing be confider'd meerly as 
a Pow:r to be This or- That, or to be thw or 
thus, "tis evident from the Terms that it is not 
(as thus conceiv'd,) Actually, Particularly, De 
rerminately or Certainly thi, or thws ; ſince all 
Difterence, Determination, and, conſequently, 
Certainty in the ch1nmg (which, if well refle- 
cted on, are no more bur it's being what it #) 
do ſpring from the A# or Form; as all Poten- 
tiality, Indifterency, Indetermination and Un- 
certainty of being th, or being thus, does from 
the Matter. 

"2. Exiſtence, as being the Laſt Attuabh, 
cakes away all Potentiality, Indifterency, and 
Uncertainty of being this, or thes that can pol- 
{ibly be in the Thing. This is as Evidentas tis 
that Ferfect Light rakes away Darkneſs, or, 
that any Oppolit is Inconſiſtent with the other 
Oppoſit in the ſame kind; or, to come nearer 
our point, that what is, has, while zr 5s, loſt all 
Potentiality or Power of not 4cing while it 18, 

2. Where 


be 
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3. Wherefore, conſidering the Thing as it 5s 
in owr Underſtanding, it remains Indeterminate 
and Uncertain to us; that is, our Underſtanding, 
which is Inform'd by it, is Potegtial or Inde- 
terminate it ſelf; and conqueei we are Un- 
certain Intelletinally till we ſee it x, The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe all our Knowledg is [ntirely and 
Adequately taken from the Thing, which makes 
the Underſtanding Conformable to it according 
to the degree of Clearneſs or Obſcurity where- 
by it is repreſented to us, or aftetts us: Whence 
follows, that, when we ſee the Exiſtence of 
the Thing, or that is, our Underſtanding is 
ultimately Determinate, that is, we are Abſo- 
Imtely Certain, 

4. Wherefore, on the contrary, while we ſee 
the Thing may not be for ought we know, our 
Underſtanding is Indeterminate as to it's Being z 
that is, we muſt remain Uncertain that it #5, 
For, 'tis againſt a Firſt Principle of our Under- 
ſtanding, that the Thing may not be and be at 
once, 

5. Whereforc, [Aſent] being the Judging that 

a thing s, all thar paſſes in us (ifwe att Ra- 
tionally) is Swſpence till we come to a Proof 

thar Concludes it x. This is manifeſt from the + 
Terms; For the Words [Suſpending of Aſſent} 

do ſhow that, take away all Suſpence, Aſſent 
ſucceeds : and, conſequently, that (unleſs it ſo 
"tappens that we ſee a thing to be clearly 
Falſe) all is Swſpence till we come at Aſſent. 

6. Wherefore all Common and Remote Xe - 
dizms, which are only apt to ground Opimon, 
being unable to conclude the Thing &; they 

are 
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are, conſequently, unable to Determin the Un. 
derſtanding that the Thing is, and, therefore, 
they muſt leave ir (if it works rationally) in 
ſome degree of Suſpence; Indetermination or 
(which is M&ſame) in Oncertainty. This is 
Evident z becauſe ſuch Proofs do reach only 
ro ſhow the thing Likely ro be, which falls 
ſhore of it's Being really and Indeed; for Like 
lizood to be is not the Notion of Being, ſince 
[what &, moſt Certainly #] which goes beyond 
- all Likelihoods, how great ſoever they may be 
imagin'd to be. 

7. Suſpence may be conſider'd as Indiffe- 
rently hovering between the Things being or 
ot being, or without Inclining to either of t 
For, ſometimes we have xo kind of Reaſon 
inclining us to the Likelihood of the one more 
than of the other. As we experience it. hap- 
pens to us as to our Determining whether the 
Number of the Stars be Even or Odd. 

8. Hence Alert conſiſts in an Indivsf6ble (as 
does alſa Diſſent, or a Judgment that the thing 
5s net) but all Suſpenſe is Divifble or Capable I (101! 
of Ditterent Degrees, The former part is Evi- I '*'": 
dent, becauſe it's proper Obje@t, [] or [being] I 3! 
1s Indiviſible, as is alſo the Obje&t of Diſſent I >*1!4 
[is not,] whereas the Objects of Swſpence are I Ori 
ſeeming Diſtances from the things being ſo | uu 
Actually, or Approaches towards it; or £ © 
in Diſſent, Approaches towards it's ſeeming Þ} *'i(a 
ot to be fo ; that is, Removes from it's b-- © ich 
127 ſo. £NO! 
9. The Differences of this perfetly Jndiffe- I *"< * 
rent Suſpenſe are more and Leſs _—_— Di- £7 

ant 
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ſtant from, or Approaching to, the Actual Be- 
ing of the Thing, For this Inditterent Suſpenſe, 
by it's being Indifterent, is a kind of Gezes to 
the others, and abſtrats from them both z 
and therefore, the Differences of it muſt be 
more and leſs in that kind. 


Corol. I, The Diſfinclining towards Aﬀent or 
Inclining towards Diſſent that the thing s, 
is call'd Dogbt; and, if the Being of thar 
Thing is our Good, it grounds that Paſſton call'd 
Fear of Tooling it. And, the Inclining rowards 
Aſſent in ſucha Caſe, or Diſinclining to Diflenr, 
cauſes a diſpoſition in the Underſtanding oppo- 
fit :0 Doabe ; which, (tho we want a name for 
ir) is a certain chearing Glimpſe in the Un-+ 
derſtanding, which was in perfett Darkneſs be- 
fore, and grounds that Pafhon which we call 
Hope. Both which Paſſions are Rational or Ir- 
rational, according as the Likelshoods on which 
they are built are Great or Slight, 


| 19, Thoſe Different Inclinations or Propen- 
llons of the Underſtanding towards the Things 
(:inz or not being may. be taken from Innume- 
21Vle Heads; viz, From the meer Frequency or 
z<:ldomneſs of the things Happening ; from Hi- 
toriczl Relations unabetted by Tradition; from 
iumour and Common Talk; from Writers ot 
\Incertain Authority, or proceeding upon Spe- 


nation, or Opinienz from the Multitude of 


\ich Authors as do not ſo much as pretend to 
now,yet are of great Name or Authority ; from 
:1c bare Sentiments of Antiquity; from relying 
a our Nurſes, Parents or Tntors; from Me- 


dals, 
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dals, Monuments, Inſcriptions, Fables, &c, 
From Miſconceits deluding our Fancy ; from of 
Equivocation of words ; from Intereſt and Pre- W 
judice ; from ill-agreeing Obſervations made by 

our ſelves of the ſame happening in a like caſe; Þ +, 
from Miſtakes of Proper Cauſes, &c, All which be 


agree in this that they are Common or Remote om; 
Mediums. a0 

11. Some Degrees of Suſpenſe are ſo ſmall KY fin 
and Indiſcernable, that they are not ealie tobe is, 


diſcover'd, ſo that they cownterfeit an Aﬀſent even wh 
in the Wiſeſt, and cauſe a Real Aſſent in Weak Þ of 
People. Such as are the Inſtances of Moral Cer W ca 


*1,:2.5.30, tainty mention'd * above, ni 
12. The way todiſcover whether they be 4/- | be; 

ſents or Suſpences 18 to Refiett on our own lInteri- £46 

our, and to ſtudy better our careleſs thought, th; 


by asking our ſelves what Certain Ground we had 

for them, For, tis Evident that we have many is 
Effets wrought in us by Nature, which, for want in 
of Reflexion, we are not aware of; in regardour F by 
Thoughts, and the ſeveral natures of them, can- 

not poſſibly be known but by Reflexion. For,to K bu 
uſe our former Example, we ſeem to Afent Ab- £ or 
{olurely that we ſhall nor dye this Night; and £ Fo 
even the Wiſeſt Men, if they be now in per- It' 
fect health, do ſeem to take it to be altoge- ſuc 
ther Certain, or (to ſpeak more properly) that th 
rhem(elves are Abſolutely Certain ofir ; yer,upon Ni 


recourſe to their Grounds, finding themſelves ur- | co 
able to fathom the Series of Hidden Cauſes and 
the multitude of Caſualties that may occur, fol 


which they habitually knew before-hand that Ce 


they did not certainly know; we ſhall find 
that, 
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that, - notwithſtanding this ſeeming Aſſent of 
theirs, they yet retain'd ſome ſmall Degree 
of Suſpence whether it might happen or no, 
which hinderd them from truly Allenting, 

13. From whats ſaid it appears that Cer- 
zainty is a Qualification of Aſlent, giving it it's 
beſt perfeCtion by Securing it from Erroxy ; and 
making it, at theſame time, Incapable of ever 
admitting the leaf Degree of Suſpence. For, 
ſince our Aſſent may hap to be, and oft-times 
is, upon Irrational and Inconcluſive Grounds ; 
which expoſe it, when diſcover'd, tothe ſhame 
of a future RetraCtation; but Certain Aſſent, 
cannot be liable to that Hazard and* Inconve- 
nience, becauſe what's Certain to #1, is Truc 
beyond all Peraaventyre ; it is evident that Cer- 
tainty ſuperadds to Allent the. h37heft Pertection 
that can be, 

14. Certainty may either be confider'd as it 
is in the Objett or the Thingz or elſe, as itis 
in the Swbje or Perſon who is Aſcertain'd by 
by that Object, 

5. Certainty on the Objetts ſide is nothing 
but the Things being Determinately what it zz, 
or 4s it s, This is in a manner Sef-cvident ; 
For every thing that «, is Determinate; and 
it's being Fixt to be ſuch, is to be Certainly 
ſuch of it's own Nature; independently on any 
thing but on the Firſt Cauſe Eſtabliſhing char 
Nature ro be what it is ; or ordering it, by Sc- 
cond Cauſes, to be as it &, | 

16. Certainty on the Sxbjett s fide is the Con- 
formity of our Underitanding to this Objective 
Certainty, For, we can neither be Certain nor 
Uncer- 
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dals, Monuments, Inſcriptions, Fables, &c, W (4 
From Miſconceits deluding our Fancy; from WW « 
Equivocation of words ; from Intereſt and Pre- W 
judice ; from ill-agreeing Obſervations made by 

our ſelyes of the ſame happening in a like caſe; "y 
from Miſtakes of Proper Cauſes, &c, All which be 
agree in this that they are Common or Remat: m 


Med: wms. p 
1x. Some Degrees of Suſpenſe are ſo ſmall K fr 
and Indiſcernable, that they are nor eaſie tobe is, 


diſcover'd, ſo that they cownterfeit an Afſent even w 
in the Wiſeſt, and cauſe a Real Aſſent in Weak = of 
People. . Such as are the Inſtances of Moral Cer _ 


*1.2.5.30, tainty mention'd * above, os 
12. The way to diſcover whether they be 4/- Þ 6b: 
ſents or Swſpences is to Reflet# on our own Interi- © +, 


our, and to ſtudy better our careleſs thought, th 
by asking our ſelves what Certain Ground we had 

for them, For, tis Evident that we have many is 
Effefts wrought in us by Nature, which, for want in 
of Reflexion, we are not aware of; in regard our by 
Thoughts, and the ſeveral natures of them, can- 

not poſſibly be known but by Reflexion. For, to by 
uſe our former Example, we ſeem to Aﬀent Ab- or 
{olurely that we ſhall nor dye this Night ; and Fc 


even the Wiſeſt Men, if they be now in per- It 
fect health, do ſeem to take it to be altoge- ſu 
ther Certain, or (to ſpeak more properly) that th 
themſelves are Abſolutely Certain ofir ; yer,upon N 
recourſe to their Grounds, finding themſelves ur- | cc 
able to fathom the Series of Hidden Cauſes and 

the multitude of Caſualties that may occur, fo 


which they habitually knew before-hand that G 
they did not certainly know ; we ſhall find 
that, 
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that, - notwithſtanding this ſeeming Aſent of 
theirs, they yet retain'd ſome ſmall Degree 
of Suſpence whether it might happen or no, 
which hinderd them from truly Allenting, 

13, From whats ſaid it appears that Cer- 
tainty is a Qualification of Allent, giving it it's 
beſt perfection by Securing it from Erroxy ; and 
making it, at the ſame time, Incapable of ever 
admitting the leaf Degree of Suſpence. For, 
ſince our Aſſent may hap to be, and oft-times 
is, upon Irrational and Inconcluſive Grounds ; 
which expoſe it, when diſcover'd, tothe ſhame 
of a future RetraCtationz but Certain Allent, 
cannot be liable to that Kazard and Inconye- 
nience, becauſe what's Certain to #1, is Truc 
beyond all Peraauentare ; it is evident that Cer- 
tainty ſuperadds to Allent the h3gheft Pertection 
that can be. 

14. Certainty may either be confider'd as it 
is in the Objett or the Thingz or elſe, as itis 
in the Swbje or Perſon who is Aſcertain'd by 
by that Object. , 

IF. Certainty on the Okjefts fide is nothing 
but the Things being Determinately what it #, 
or 4s it &. This is in a manner Self-cvident ; 
For every thing that «, is Determinate; and 
its being Fixt to be ſuch, is to be Certainly 
ſuch of it's own Nature; independently on any 
thing but on the Firſt Cauſe Eſtabliſhing thac 
Nature ro be what it is ; or ordering it, by Sc- 
cond Cauſes, to be as it «. 

16. Certainty on the Sxbjett s ſide is the Con- 
formity of our Underitanding to this Objective 
Certainty, For, we can neither bs Certain nor 
Uncer- 
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Uncertain without Reaſons or Motives ; an! 
thoſe muſt either be raken from the Eſtabliſh's 
or Certain Nature of the Things, or they car 
be no Reaſons. 

17. Wherefore, when we diſcourſe or diſpute 
about the Certainty of any Point, it can only 
be meant of Certainty in the SxhjefF, or of Cer. 
rainty fro w: for, of Certainty on the Objelfs 
ſide, or that the Thing is Certainly or Deter- 
minately what it &, there can be ne Diſpute, 


Corol. Il. Hence, Certainty being the Deter. 
mination of the Underſtanding, which is to be 
led by Reaſon; all Determination of our Un- 
derſtanding which ſprings from the Will, and 
not from Reaſon, 1s'not to be call'd Certaint, 
but Reſolwedneſs or Wilifal Adbeſion. 


18, Wherefore "tis moſt Irrational, and x 
moſt ſenſeleſs Abuſe of the word [Certaimty] to 
ground it on the Subjects or the Perſon's own 
Perſwaſion thar the thing is ſo, and not on the 
Thing it ſelf. For, fince our Soul is of her ſelf 
Tabula raſa, all our Knowledg, and the Firm- 
neſs or Solidity of our Knowledg, that is our 
Certainty, muſt either be taken from the Things 
that are without 4, or (ſince Nature can have 
no other Method but thas; } it mutt be infpir'd 
Supernaturally. Wherefore, ſach a Fantaſtick and 
CatachreſticalCertainty,is convinc'd tobe nothing 
in thoſe men that are capable of weighing Rea- 
fons, but a Self-conceited Reſolution ro hold or 
think thus, and to Stick to ir, out of meer Wil- 
{uineſs (its truce aud only Ground ) in defiance 

of 
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ofall Reaſon, and of the Natures of Things which 
do ground alt our Reaſon. : 

19, Hence follows, that that Certainty they 
Nick-name [Moral] is in reality, Uncertainty, 
For, fince all Certainty has for it's ObjeCt or 
Cauſe the Exiſtence of the Thing on which all 
true Aﬀent is grounded ; and this, conſiſting 
n an Indiviſible has no Degrees; iffollows that 
as when you ſtep never fo little ont of the No- 
tion of is J which 1s its Object, you plunge into 
[is not] ſo you no ſooner relinguiſh (tho' never 
ſo lirtle) the true Notion of Certain'y but you 
fall into Uncertainty, in regard the Object of it 
permirs no degrees of paſſing from one to rhe 
other, or Approaching to it nearer by little ard 
fittle. Wherefore, ſince Moral Certainty imports 
ſome Diminatzon of True Certainty, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſome kind, or ſome degree of Uncer- 
tainty, Whence to fay [1 am morally certain of 
a Thing ] is, in rigour, the fame Nonſenſe as it is 
to ſay I am Vneertainly Certain, or (which is con- 
ſequent to it) 7 ignorantly know, - I ſuſp:ndingly or 
hoveringly ſent, I diffidently belive er can pro- 
bably demonſtrate, Wherefore, vthen in common 
ſpeech men uſe to ſay they are murally certain, 
tis a Catachreſtical phrale, and ſignifies only 
that the thing is highly (9, or that they /»- 
cline ſtrongly to think "tis True, 

20, Hence follows, that Certainty and Infal- 
libility are all one, or the ſelf- fame Notion. For, 
ſince Nothing ſounds more contrary to the Com- 
mon Senſe of Mankind than co ſay, we are 
Cert ain of any thing peradventure, Certainty mu't 
be ſucha Fixwre of the Mind, as ro the Exiſtence 
of 
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of the Thing, as is beyond all Peradventures of 
being Deceiv'd in that thing, or beyond all 
Contingency that it may happen to be other- 
wiſe than we are Certain i: «. Again, ſince 
Cerrainty is the Immediate EffeCt of our Know- 
ledge of the Thing, and the thing is Infallibly, 
what it ſelf s; and our knowledg of a Thing 
(it being tially a Conformity to that thing) 
is Infallibly as the Thing is: it follows demonſtra- 
tively that Certainty, which determins and fixe; 
our Underſtanding by ſuch a Knowledg , or a 
Knowledg to grounded, muſt be likewiſe /nfal- 
lible. Laſtly, {to omit many other Concluſive 
Proofs) If Infallibility and Certainty be wot the 
ſame Notion, then they are different Notions; 
chat is, [ Infallible] is one of the Drfferences of 
Certainty, diſtinguiſhing it - from other ſorts or 
Species of Certainty ; wherefore there muſt (in 
that ſuppoſition) be another ſpecies of Certainty 
which is uot /nfalbble; that is, ( ſince what is 
not Infallible. muſt be Fallible) there muſt be a- 
nother Species of Certainty which is Falibl: 
Certainty; But this is againſt tbe Common Senſe 
and Language of Mankind; nor can there be 
greater Nonſenſe than to ſay, [ am Fallibly Certain 
of ſuch a Thing ; nor, (though there could not 
want occaſions to uſe ſuch words ) was it ever 
beard or read fince the Creation that any man 
did ever joyn thele two words [Fallibly and Cer- 
eain] together in their Diſcourſes and Writings. 
Therefore, ( /»fallible] is not a Difference of Cer- 
tainty as its Gen or (which the ſame) a Notion 
Different from it ; whence 'tis Logically demon- 
ſtraced, 
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ſtrated thag it is the ſamze Notion with it, o? 
that 'Cer:ainty and [nfallibility are all one. 
Quzre. Why is [Infallible] then added to 
\Certainty] if it have no Defferene Signiticacion 
from it, or do not add ſome degree of Cerrainty 
to it? Or why does Mankind uſe ſuch a needlets 
Tautology ? "Tis anſwer'd ; We may obſerve that 
though to ſay / an Infallibl; Certain of ſuch 2 
Thing, ſutes very well with the Notions and 
the Senſe and Language of Mankind, yer men 
never uſe it but when fome Circumſtance re- 
quires it ro put others out of all poſſibl: Doubt 
of the Thing in queſtion : And then Nature puts 
them upon Redoubling, as it were, their Words 
or Expreſſions to aſſure them of their Cettainty 
ofthat Thing. Thus in ſuch Caſes, they uſe to 
ſay, 1 know it, 1 tell you once again, 1 know it to 
be ſo; or, they think It not enough to ſay bare- 
ly 1 ſat» it, or I heard it, but they expreſs them-, 
felves thus, / ſaw it with my own eyes, or I heard 
it with my own cars; which, were it not on ſuch 
an occaſion, would ſeem fooliſh and Tautolo- 
gical; fince no man can ſee bur w.th his ern 
Eyes, nor hear but with his own Ears: Or, it 
may be anſwer'd that fome men uſe in ſuch oc- 
caſions to joyn [[nfallible] to [Certainty] to 
hgniftie Trae Certainty, and to diſtinguiſh ic trom 
that Mock-Certa4imty calld Aforal ; which mutt 
be a Fallible Certainty if it be any Certainty at 
all, that is, an Vucertain Certainty. Whence, 
tince Mankind never usd ſuch a phraſe as Fal- 
[:bly Certain, though rhey raight have tad many 
occaſhans to do ſo, had it nor been Chimericel 


and' Nonſenſe, and again their Natural Korion, 
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of Certainty; we may hence farther demon- 
ſtrare (in co::hrmation of our 19th, Sect.) that 
Moral Certainty, being (if any) a Fallible Cer. 
rtainty, 1s no kind of Certainty at all; and thar 
'tis as grcat Non-ſenſe to ſay AMorally Certan 
(meaning by thoſe words ſuch a Certainty as 
we may be Decciv'd in) as to fay Fallbly Cey- 
tain; and it would be as much abhorrd þ 
Mankind, were not the Phraſe cloak'd, and the 
ſenſe of it clouded by the Unintelligible Notion 
of the word [Moral] which, as they uſe it, 
has no determinate Bounds; and fo it cannot be 
Defin'd, nor Conſequently d:ſtinftly Underſtood, 
Nor (as far as | have obſerv'd ) do we read 
ſach an Expreſſion in the Antient Latin Authors, 
cither Heathens or Chriſtians, but the word Ve- 
riſimilitude or Lik:l:hood only ; which is not fo 
apt to impcſe upon Learners or Readers ; till 
ſome late Specularers being moſt of them Scep- 
tical, and blundering between Certainty and 
Uncertainty, invented this odd Mixture call'd 
Moral Certainty, which ſhould be partly the 
oxe, partly the other. To which they were 
forced by their bad Speculation, and the Care 
of their Credit: For, it was highly opprobrious 
to fay they had No Certainty at all in their 
Writings; anc it was Impoſſible for ſuch Super: 
ficial Difcourſers to ſhow any, thing truly Cer- 
tain, becauſe they durſt not undertake-to De- 
wonſtrate any thing ; and, therefore, to uphold 
their Repute on ſome faſhion, they were ob- 
lig'd to advance this Ambidextrous Notion of 
Moral Certainty, which might be either Certain 
or Uncertain as occaſion ſcry'd. Whereas,. (as 
| has 
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has been ſhown above) they might with full 


as much reaſon have invented a Compound = 


ſs] and [& not] which would have done a 
great Rindneſs to Scepticiſm, and have been a 
moſt excellent ground to veritie Contradictions, 
Nor is this ſpoken in the air; Diverſe of them 
have made many great ſteps towards this He- 
roick Exploit to un- man Mankind by their pur- 
ting Vacuum, Imaginary Space, Subſiltent Di- 

menfions, Negative Entities and ſuch Chime#- 
ras to have a being ; tho', either directly or by 
conſequence, they have been maniſelted to be 
Pure Nothings. And as they dealt with the 
Notion of Ens by confounding it with Non En- 
rities, fo they labour hard to do the ſame with 
the Notion of Exiſtence too, as is ſeen above. 
For they are utterly deſtroying the Notton of 
C&] and the Truch of this Propoſition [wha 
is, 15] while all their Sceptical Diſcourſes would 
have thoſe beſt PerfeCtions of our Underſtanding 
(1 mean Certainties) that are Immediarely 
grounded on, and correſpond to, the being of 
the Thing, to be p-ſſible not to be as the thing 
35, Or poſſible to be Falſe which they muſt, be, 

if the Notion of Certaznty may bc Compoir\ ded 
with oral. 

21. No Teſtimony that is Fallible in winzr it 
attelts, can prove the thing Atrteſted by it to bc 
Tru:. For, lince Knowledge in the Attelter 15 110- 
cellary to ground all Atreltation, and give it 3.;y 
Weight; and a Teſtimony that 1s Fallibl: in what 
It artelts, my be Deceiyd in what 1t atteſts; it 
cannot be ſaid to Know that thing 117 Art Fe, 
cauſe ali knowledge conſiſts in 19s that the Un 
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der ſtanding be Formally, that is Infall:bly, as the 
Thing is. Whence follows that, how firmly ſo- 
ever ſuch Atteſters may deem or opine that the 
Thing is h:ghly Likely ro be True; yer they car- 
not be ſaid to know, really and indeed, that the 
Thing & True, Whence 'tis Concladed that ſuch 
Arteſters can never prove the Truth of that thing: 
Truth, Fandamentally confider'd, conſiſting in an 
Indiv/ ſible, as being the Exvſtence of the thing 
Known, and Formal Truth (or Truth :n «s) be- 
ing the Conformity of our Underſtanding to the 
Thing thu Exiſting; and, therefore, conſiſting 
likewiſe in an [ndiviſible, Which ſets it above all 
Gradual Approaches of Likelihood, or Probabili- 
ty of being ſo; nay, above all Poflibility of ne 
being ſo, that is, of being Falſe. Again,they who 
are Fallible in the thing they Arteſt may be d:- 
ceiv'd in that thing; that is, may be in an Er- 
ror ; and ſo what is built on their Teſtimony may 
be Erronions or Falſe : But what s True 6annot br 
Falſe ; therefore a Fallible Teſtimony cannot be 
a Ground or Reaſon to prove a Thing, no better 
Atreſted, to be Trae, 

Nate that this Propoſition [what 1s True can- 
not be Falſe] docs hold in ali Truths, but thoſe 
which are in materia contingenti; as, when we 
ſay to day [it Rains] this Propoſition may be 
Falie ts morrow, when it is Fair ; becauſe the 
Hatter or Subject, viz. the Temper of the Air 
on Which it 1s built, is Alter'd. Bur, this Ex- 
ception has no place in Specwlative Truths; 
winch Abſtract from ſuch Contingency, and arc 


grounced on our Natxral- Notions, or the Na- 
ures 
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tures of things and their Metaphyſical Verity, 
which cannot Alter. 

22+ Therefore no Fall:ble Teſtimony can de- 
ſerve Aſent to what it Atreſts or ſays. For,fince 
a Fallible Teſtimony may atreſt a Falſhood, and 
Falſhoods do deprave the Underſtanding, and to 
Afent to a Falſhood isa certain and Aftual De- 
pravation of it; and, therefore, to Allent to a 
thing that vey be falſe is to hazard to deprave 
It; and none ought to baterd (ſuch an Injury to 
his Soul, eſpecially when there is no neceſſity of 
doing himſelf that harm, or of Afentivg in ſuch 
a Caſe; both becauſe GOD and Nature have 
furnifh'd us with a Faculty of S»ſpending till we 
have Evidence; as alfo, becauſe no Ostward 
Force can :mpel usto Allent; nor any /werioxr 
Force, but that of Clear Evidence; and a Mo- 
tive that may be Falſe (as Fallible Teſtimony 
may) cannot lay Claim to Clear Evidence,cirher 
of it's ſelf, or of its Grounds. It follows that 
ſuch a Teſtimony cannot deſerve our hatarding 
to embrace an Error ; nor, conſequently, tq 
make us Aſſent upon its Atreſtation. 
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LESSON. X. 


Of Diſputation, and Paralogiſms, 


a= muſt be fitted to the Occaſions, 
and to the Ends, we aim at; which may 
be either to clear Truth by combating our Ad- 
verſary with down-r:ght Reaſon ; or only to gain 
a Vittory over the Defendant by Stratagem, 
The manners of Diſputing may be ſhown by 
putting Four Caſes or Circumſtances which va- 
ry the Method of it. 

r. When the Defendent holds a Falſe Theſs, 
the way to convince him will not be Difficult, 
if the DoCtrin deliver'd above be well confider'd 
and- dextcrouſly made uſe of. For, if a fit 
Middle Term be taken and rightly placed, the 
Concluſion will neceſſarily follow againſt him ; ſo 
that he will be certainly overthrown, and his 
Cauſe loſt, Bur, it the Diſputant be fo S{ilful 


25S ro Reduce his Diſcourſe to Identical Propo; 


{ſitions, he will not have the face to own his 
Poſition any longer; the Firſt Lights of Nature 
ſtanding fo Evidently againſt him. 

2. To know in what Mood weare to frame 
our Syllogiſm, we muſt take the Propoſition 
which 1s Contradictory to the Defendents Te- 
net; and, by the Certain Rules given as * a- 
bove, it will be eafie to know jn which of the 
Fur Moods ſuch a Concluſicn is to be prov d. 
Fer 
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For Example, ſuppoſe the Defendent holds that 
[Some Body is UnchangeableJ you mult take 
and prove the Contradittory to it, viz, [No 
Body is Unchangeable) which being an Uni- 
verſal Negative, and withal the Propofition 
which is to be the Concluſion , it can only be 
prov'd in Celarent ; as 


Ce- No Diviſible thing is Unchangeable; 
bur 
la - Every Body is a Diviſible thing; there- 
fore 
rent - No Body is Unchangeable, 


3. The ſame Method muſt be taken if the 
Defendent abſolutely denies any of the Premif- 
ſes of the Firſt Syllogiſm, or any of the Suc- 
ceeding ones z or, if, by Diſtinguiſhinghe alters 
the more Univerial or Ambiguous Propoſition, 
to a more Dererminate one; Only you muſt 
not now rake the Contradictory to ir, as you 
did at firſt, for then it was your Adver/ary's 
Propofition which you were to diſprove, now 
'tis your own Which you are to prove; and, 
therefore, you muſt take your Mcaſufes now 
from it (ſelf, For example; 1f he Denies the 
Minor, which was an Univerſal Afhrmative, you 
muſt prove it uf Barbara, thus. 


Every Quantitative thing is Diviſible, but 
Every Boly is a Quantitative thing ; 
therefore 


Every Body is Diviſible, 
Aa4g 4. Be- 
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4. Beſides the having a Middle Term, and 
knowing in what Forrz to argue, ſome other 
Rules muſt be Obſerv'd. 

1. Get an Exa& Notion of the Terms of the 

Propoſition under debate ; that is, conſider well 
in wha: Common Head they are, and how de- 
fn'd; which is the ſame as to Took attentively 
into the Nature of the Thing. For this will 
beſt furniſh you with Proper Medinms. 
\ 2. Agree before-hand with the Defendent 
about the Meaning of the Words which expreſs 
thoſe Terms z which is the moſt Solid way of Sts 
ring the Quefion, and of avoiding Wordiſh Di- 
ſtinCtions. ' | 

3. Sce the Medinms be Proper or Immediate ; 
otherwiſe, not being well conneCted, rhey can- 
not Cenclade certainly, although the Form be 
right, | 
4. Take heed of Equivocation of Words; 
Fof, otherwiſe, you will hazard to be carryd 
aſide from the True State of the Queſtion, and 
Joſe ſight of the true Nature of the Thing by 
miſtaking one Notian for another ; and, fo, you 
will be certainly non-pluſt. And, the longer you 
diſpute, the farther ſtill you will err. 

ſ- Obſerve well the DoCtrin of Dividing right, 
and be ſure that each Member of the Diſtin- 
ction he brings, has in it the true Notion of the 
Term Divided or Diſtinguiſhr. Otherwiſe he 
will batfie and confound you with impertinen: 
DiitinCtions, introduce a new Queſtion, and 
pat you beſides your Argument, For example, 
| it hediſtinguiſhes Space into Real and [maginary, 
@nd obtains of you to admit Imaginary out 
| | or 
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for one kind of Space (which is in reality No- 
thing) he will defeat your Argument, and put 
you to fight againſt the Air; while, by gerting 
you to admit Non ens for Ens, he may aniwer 
or fay any thing, You have loſt all your 
ſtrengch when you forego Natere, and ſuffer 
your Natural Notions to be perverted. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the Diſtinction of Ens into 
Poſitivum and Negativum Which 15 plainly to di- 
ſtinguiſh Ens, into Ens and Non Eng. | 

6, When the Defendent grants any thing, 
then to lay up in careful memory his own Con- 
ceſſions, and make uſe of them againſt him to 
force him to admit Trath or retrat. For, other- 
wiſe, he may perhaps in the beginning of the 
Diſpute yield candidly to diverſe things ; which, 
afterwards, when he finds himſelf pincht and 
reduced to ſtreights, he will flatly deny. 

7. To be true to your Cauſe, and to ſeek 
the Victory of Trath over Error, rather than 
your own over your Adverſary; that is, to hold 
him fiill co che Point, and to purſue the Eviction 
; of that; andnort, leaving that purſuit, to catch 
; the Adverſary at advantages, and follow on 
that game to ſhow him Weak and Self-contra- 
' diftory; (tho' it is not amiſs to hint, and then 
| wave it) as is the leſs-laudable way of thoſe 
| Who fall to argue ad hominem, Yet, if there- 
pute of the Perſon happens to weigh more with 
his Followers than the Strength of his Reaſons, 
and that he is held Osſtinate and to want Can- 
dour; it may be a Duty to Truth, and to the 
_ to Expoſe him to Contempr by Battling 
Ki. 


8. To 
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8. To refle&t that, tho' the Words in Com- 
mon have the ſame Sence; yet, as ſtanding in 
the Context, it may have diverſe ConſtruCtions, 
and fo cauſe that Fallacy we call Amphibe. 
bop y. 

— That not only Single words and Sentences 
may be Ambiguous, bur there may lurk an E- 
quivocation Even in the Connexion 18 ſelf, as 
when the Middle Term is Accidentally joyn'd 
to one Extreme by (s ] and Eſſentially to ano- 
ther, 

Thus far of Diſputation when the Defendent 
holds a Falſe Texet; which is the only Method 
an Honeſt Man, whoſe ſole End is to evince 
Truth and beat down Error, ought to take. The 
following ways are more becoming, vain Sophi- 
fters, whoſe aim it is to combat Truth on any 
Faſhion. Yet, 'tis fit that Honeſt Men ſhould 
know them, that they may know how to avoid 
the Ambuſſtes and Snares of Truth's Enemy. 

F. The ſecond Caſe then is when the Defen- 
dent holds a Trae point. v. g. | that there are 
_Anzels] and yer holds a Falſe one Inconſiſtent 
Gre v. g. that [ That which is no where (or 
in no place) « not. ] The Diſputant, if craf- 
ty, may make uſe of this Falſe Theſis to over- 
throw the True one, Thus 


Nothing that is in no where (or in no 
place) « ; but 

All Angels are no where; therefore 

No Angels are, 


6. The 
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6, The Third Caſe is, when the Defendent 
does not hold an Inconſiſtent Theſis, yet he is 
Izoorant of the Antecedents and Conſequents of 
his Tenet, In which caſe, if the Defendent 
can be brought to deny ſome Truth neceſfarily 
Connected with his Theſis, he will be forcd to 
deny the Theſis it ſelf, As, put caſe the Defen- 
dent holds that GOD, our Creator, is Infinitly 
Perfect in himſelf; yer, through want of Lo- 
gick, is Ignorant that GOD has no Real Rela- 
tion to Creatures; and therefore that the word 
[Creator] apply'd to him is meerly an Extrinſe- 
cal Denomination, and no ways [ntrinſecally 
perfecting Him or aftecting him; ſuch a Man 
may be in danger of foregoing his Chriſtian Te- 
net by this Argument. 


Fe - Nothing that depends on another for 
ſome PerfeCtion is Infinitly perfect in 
it ſelf: but 

ri - GOD depends on Creatures for his be- 
ing a Creator, Which is ſome Perfe- 

_ C£ction in him; therefore 

a -- GOD is not Intinitly Perfect in Him- 

ſelf. 


7. The Fourth is, when the Defendent Un- 
derſtands only his own Theſis, and is in a manner 
lgnorant of all others, For example; Let us 
ſuppoſe that ſome Defendent by the Language 
of Chriſtianity, with which he is imbu'd, or by 
lome Solid Diſcourſe he has accidently heard, 
and (though not Learned yet) havirg a good 
Mother-wit is made well Underſtand, does 

hold 


hold that GOD is Unchangeable ; but yer, being 
not us'd to Diſputes or Speculative Reflexions, 
he is little verſt in other points; as in the Na. 
ture of Chriſtiav Language in Spiritual Points, 
of which, conſequently, we have no Natur 
Notions; and therefore is not aware that all 
our Words we uſe when we ſpeak of them are 
Equivocal and Improper; and, eſpecially, when 
we ſpeak of GOD, bighly Met aprorical: Such a 
man, no better quality'd, may be ſtumbled and 
perhaps made forego that Evident and True 
Tenet by a Contentious alledging things very 
Forrein which he not skilful in, and then backing 
them with Authority, on this manner. What 
s not GOD Pleas d when we do well, and when 
we Sin becomes diſpleasd; that is, changes from 
deing Pleas'd to be Angry; and,when we repent, 
1s he not Pleas'd again? Will or dare you deny 
that which Scripture, Fathers, Carechiſms, 
Prayer-books, and Sermons do fo often incul- 
cate, and the Conſent of all good Chriſtians does 
' Unanimouſly and Conſtantly avow 2 Why are 
we afraid of S:nning, but for fear of loſing GOD's 
Favour, and of a-Friend making him become 
our Enemy ? Will any bur a Hererick deny this? 
Again; is not GOD Omnipotent? cannot he do 
all things? Tis an Article of onr Creed he both 
& and can; ſince then to change Himſelf is to do 
Semething ; will you ſtint GOD's Omnipotence, 
and fay there 1s Something he canner do? Such 
Infulting Talk as this, tho' there be never a 
wiſe word in It, working upon the Weakneſs 
of half-witted People, may hap to make them 
forego their True Tener; andeven fright them 
to 
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to renounce their Faith out of Fear of renour- 
Cing It. 


Corol. 1. Theſe three laſt Caſes inform us 
how dangerous it is that any man be allowed 
to be Trath's Champion, and to undertake her 
cauſe, unleſs he be thorow-pac'd in Logick, and 
ſuch other knowledges as arc requiſit ro defend 
her ; leſt Truth ir ſelf Suffer for the Confidene 
Weakneſs of the Unable Undertaker. 

Corol. Il. This laſt Caſe belorgs to ſuch 
Diputants, who, to maintain Abſurd and Im- 
poſſible things, do uſe to argue from Divine 
Omniportence z by alledging and magnifying 
which, they hope to fright the Piety of a well- , 
meaning, but "weak, Defendent to admit any 
thing though never ſo Senſeleſs or Ridiculous. 
The way to anſwer theſe men, 1s to ſhow the 
Effet to be contrary to our Natural Notions, 
and, conſequently, to the Wiſe Condudtt of the 
World, which was the Cauſe of thoſe Notions ; 
And, therefore, what GOD can de, or cannot do, 
s nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs the thing in 
queſtion be Agrecable to his Wiſdom and Goog- 
wſs, which determin his Power to act ; and 
without which it cannot be that he ſhould att, 
Whence it is generally more Safe, more Edi- 
tying, and more Proper, to ſay in ſuch Caſes; 
that #t cannot be that GOD ſhould will to do ſuch 
4 thing, than bluntly to ſay GOD cannot do ««. 
For, This flatly {:-2its Omniportency ; That only 
reſtrains its exerting it ſeif hio & nunc becauſe 
of (ome Attribute of the Divine Nature to 
Which 'tis Diſagreeable, I ſay Genzrally; Far 
off 


Power to do perfect Contradictions; thacr is, to 
#ndorhe Natures of things Bſtabliſhs by himſelf, 
which is not to do. As in the Inſtance of hix 
Changing Humſelf ; which is the ſame in Effet as 
not bezug Himſclf, Or, when they ſay, GOD has 
a Power to Annihilate; For, ſince Powers are 
ſpecify d by their Objects, and Non-ens (which 
can do nothing in any kind, nor conſequently ſpe. 
ciſy a Power) is the Object of Annihilation; a 
Power to Annihilate is to be no Power, And'tis 
as ill to ſay GOD can ſuſpend his Aftion of Con- 
ſerving ; for this takes away from GOD his Good. 
neſs, or the Redundancy, Exuberancy or Com. 
municativeneſs of Being ; which is Eſſential to 
him, and was the Sole Cauſe of the Creation, 


Thus far of ——_—_ it ſelf or True Syllo- 
giſms. The Fawlts of it come next to be conſi= 


, der'd, which are call'd Faflacies, or Paral- 


ms, 

8. Fallacies are of 'ttwo forts. Thoſe whieh 
ariſe out of Words; which happens when the 
Ambiguity of ſome Single word, or of ſome 
Words pur together, do lead us into a Miſtake 
of the Thing. And thoſe which are nor in the 
Words, but ariſe our of the Thing or the Senſe; 
and thence, make us miſtake the Thing and the 
Words too. 

9, Thoſe of the Former ſort are, almoſt all, 
I'::tle Gramarical Quibbles; and it would do tr 
much honour to them, to ſpend labour to nam: 
*hem, being too open of themſelyes to need 
Expt 
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Expoſing. Thoſe which are lefs diſcernable and 
worth Remark are ſuch as this, 


He that ſays you are an Animal ſays 
true, but 
He that ſays you are an Aſs ſays you are 
an Animal: Therefore . 
He that ſays youarean Als ſays true. a 


Where, as has been particularly ſhown a- B.2 L.:.5' 5 
bove, the word [Animal] is taken in diverſe 
Senſes; for in this Propoſition [Peter is an Ani- 
mal] it is reſtrain'd by the Subject to ſignify one 
Individual Animal and of ſuch 4 kind, viz, Ra- 
tionel ; But, in the Propeſition [An Aſs is an 
Animal] it is reſtrain'd to ſignify an Animal of 
Another kind, viz. Irrational, whence 'tis no 
Syllogiſm, becauſe it has Fowr Terms, 
10, Of theſe Fallacies which are nor groun- 1 
ded on the Ambiguity of the Words, bur are 
built on the Thing or the Senſe ; the Firſt worth 
remarking is that call'd the Fallacy ex Acciden- 
t: ; which happens when the Middle Term is 
only Accidentally connected with the Extremes, 
and not per ſe, or out ofits ows Natare, As, 


Bar- Whatever breeds ſtirs in a Commnn- 
Wealth is bad ; but 

ba - All Religion breeds ſtirs in a Com- 
mon- Wealth; therefore 

ra - All Religion 1s bad. 


The Common anſwer is to. diſtinguiſh the 
Majer and Miner both; and to fay, that what 
breeds 


breeds Stirs out of its owns Nature, is Bad ; hx 
not that which breeds them Accidentally; for, 
otherwiſe a Sword and Wine mult be bad, be. 
cauſe the one ſometimes helps ro commit Ar. 
ther, and the other cauſes Drankenneſs, Bur, 
the more Solid way, and which bears up beſt 
to Logical Grounds; is to deny it to be x 
Syllogiſm ; becauſe, though the Form of it be 
Legitimate, yet the Aarter or the Middle Term, 
is not ſo, For, a $yllogiſm being a Speech con- 
trivid by True Logicians to Conclude a Third 
Propoſition our of the Premiſes, ſo as by Con- 
nexton of the Mediam with the Extremes, we 
may know it to be Certainly True (for that 
which leaves us Uncertain leaves us [gnoran) 
it follows, that the Middle Term muſt be either 
a Notion Eſſextially Connected with the Er- 
tremes, or elſe as a Proper Cauſe or Effe@ of 
it; neither of which it can be if it be bur Mcci- 
dentally belonging to them. We may Note here 
how Accidental Mediums are Common and Re» 
mote ones, or ſuch as beget Opinion: For, be- 
eween Religion and Commotions, intervene Per- 
verſity of will, Diſregard of Virtue, Irrational 
Aſſents upon Opinionative Ground, Pride, and 
Faction againſt Church Governours, who would 
bind them to good Principles and Rehgious 
Duties, Intereſt &c. All;which, or ſome (| 
not moſt) of them,are the Proper and Immedate 
Cauſts of Difſention ; at leaſt, nearer and mor: 
Proper Cauſes of it than Rehgion it ſelf; the 
Principles of which do Oblige men to the pre- 
fervation of Peace and Unity. 

71. The Second is called Jgneratio Elench, 
wh 
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which, in eaſier Language, is the attempting to 
prove what's not un aeicn, or, putting upon 
our Adverſary to hold a Tener he never own'd 
nor held ; as it uſually pafſes among Paſſionate 
Diſcourſers and Scolds,when they objetto others 
what they neither held nor —_ that they 
may the more eafily confute them or render 
them Odious. This 1s avoided in diſputes by 
Stating the Dnueſtion right, and by Agreeing be- 
fore-hand in the Signihcation of the Words in 
which the Queſtion 18s conceiv'd ; as was recom-, 
mended” in the ſecond and third Rule. Or, if 
this be not done before the Diſpure begins, it 
s anſwer'd by ſaying Tranſcat totum, and for- 
cing the Adverſary , weary with aiming his 
blows amiſs, to recur to the trxe point, and to. 
Conclude the Contradictory to the D<fendents 
Tener; which was his only Duty, and ought to 
have been done at firſt. | FN 

12. The Third is, Begging the Ducſtion, or 
Swppoſing that which ſhould have been Prov'd. 
Whick is manifeſtly faulty : For the Premiſles 
muſt be Clearer than the Concluſion ; which 
they cannot he if the Proof, in whel: or in part, 
is as Unknown and Obſcure as is the Concluſi- 
on it ſelf ; as it muſt be if it is barely Sup- 
posd; and begg'd gratz, Of which Fallacy there- 


fore all the whole Body of Hypetherical Philoſo-, 


phy is Guilty, as alfo that Fallacy cail'd An 11 
Enumeration of the Parts, as follows here, | 
13. The Fourth is that of an Imperfect or, 
Incomplete Diviſion, which happens wnen tis 
fallly pretended that the thing in Queſtion mult 
2c oze of thoſe which are Nominated ; or, tat 
of * 
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| It muſt be perform'd one of the ways Aſſign'd; 
| when, perhaps, there is Another way how that 
| thing may be done, which was never aflign'd, 
but either Unthought of or Neglected. As, if 
it ſhould be aſſerted that Motion muſt either 
happen by Atoms deſcending in an Immenſe 
| Vacuum, or by the Impreſſion of ſo much Mo. 
tion in the Maſs of Matter at Firlt by GOD, 

and his Continuing it ever ſince; when as a 

| third way may be aflign'd, viz. that a Created 
| Intellirent Being Cauſes, and all along, Conti 
nues, the Motion of the firſt-moved"Bodies, 
which move the reſt. This Fallacy is defeated 


| by Denying the Propoſitign, which contains the Wl ke 
Enumeration of all thoſe Cauſes or Manners of Wi Co 
| Action ; and, by Obliging the Diſputant ro ſhow WF ke 
N his Diviſion to be Adequate. ſa 
| 14. The Fifth is called non cauſa pro cauſa. Wh Fc 

Thar is, m plain terms, the bringing a Me- 

dium that does not Conclude ; or the preter- 

ding the Concluſion follows from a AMedinw 

that cannot neceſſarily inferr it, This Fallacy, 

if it muſt be call'd fo, happens chiefly to Ex 

, perimental Philoſophers z who, going by meer 

| Induction, and laying ne Evident or Certain 
7 Principles of Nature, 4 priori, to guide their Ml 
Thoughts by, but Hypothetical ones only ; do, Wl w 


hence, refund all the Effets of Nature into 
falſe-prerended Cauſes; whence every man 
who icts up a new Scheme, does ſtill afſign new 
Reaſons or Cauſes, according to which he ſtrives. 
ro Explicate Nature, and into which he cndee 
vours to Reſolve all the ſeveral Productions 
and Effects of it. But, why this ſhould be call'd 
. 


SN 
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a Fallacy, I cannot comprehend. Ar this rate 
every Argument that does not Conclude may 
be call'd a Fallacy. For, ſince the Premiſles in 
a Demonſtrative Syllogiſin are the Casſe of the 
Concluſion ; whoever argues :/{, argues Falla- 
ciowſly ; and aſſigns a wrong Cauſe, by produ- 
cing an [Incompetent Medium. Bur, in caſe the 
Diſputant puts it upon the Defendent to have 
made uſe of ſuch a Ground as he never meart, 
it 1s then enough to dewy it; and put him to 
prove that that was z»ndecd his Ground, as was 
ended. 

I5. The Fifth is the Arguing from what's ta- 
* WW ken in a Divided ſenſe, as if it were taken in a 
[ WY Componnd ſenſe or conjoynily ; or from what's ta- 
' WH Ken in a compornd (ſenſe or conjoyntly to infer the 
ſame thing in a Divided ſenſe; Example of the 
Former is this, 


TS AC * 


* Mk, 


He that is actually fitting may Walk, 
| Peter is aRually ſitting ; therefore 
| Perer actually ſitting (or while he fits) 
may walk. 


Where the Major is Falſe, unleſs Sitting and 
Walking be taken Diwſively ; and mean that he 
who firs now, may Walk hereafter. An Exam- 


ple of rhe lacer may be this. . 
'* 


Two and Three are Even and Odd. 
Five s Two and Fhree : Ihcretore 
Frve 1s Eyen and Odd, 


Bb 2 Where 
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Where the Major is Falſe, unleſs Two and 
Three be taken Diviſively, whereas in the M- 
nor they are taken Conjoyntly, Or, it mayte 
ſaid that Five are + not Two and Three fvr. 
mally, but only materially * In which ſenſe 41 


ftotle ſaid that Bis tria non ſunt ſex. 


16, The Seventh Fallacy is when the Opps 
nent argues 4 difto ſecundum quid ad dittum ju 
pliciter. Which kind of Fallacy 1s the Errone 
ous Principle that begets the Vice of Prid, 
and therefore is peculiar to all Proud Peopk, 
For the fin of Pride does not conſift in Knowing 
what Endowments any one truly has, or Eſtee- 
ming himſelf as having ſuch Endowments ; fer 
this is a Truthz and did he not know it, ard 
what degree of Perfection it adds to him, he 
would neither ſtrive to perfect himſelf, nor 
know how much he 1s particularly bound to 
Love and Thank GOD, who beſtow'd on hin 
thoſe Accompliſhments or Advantages above 6 
thers. But Pride, (as all other Vices have) 
has a Lye for it's Principle; and confifts in this 
that a Proud Perſon over wals:s himſelf, and 
Preferrs himſelf Abſolutely before all others; that 
is, Conclud:s himſelf to be the very Beſt, or Bet 
ter than others, and to deſerve more Eſteem 
than they, becauſe he is Good: or Eftimable ſe 
cnndam quid, or in {ome particular which 
far ſhort of rendring him ſo highly Eſtimable. 
Thus, ſome ſelf. conceited Lady Eſteems or Con- 
ciudes her ſelf to be the Belt Woman in all the 
Country, becauſe ſhe has a New-faſhion'd Gown, 
or 1s Finer, Handſomer, or Richer than others. 
Thus a Ing or Lord preferrs himſclf abſolntc) 
bciore 
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before all others, becauſe he has more Power, 
or can reckon up more Titles than others can. 
Thus a Great Scholar who is Proxd, values 
himſelf abſolately to be Better than thofe who 
are Unlearned. Whereas a Poor, Ignorant, 
Ragged Beggar, who has more Virtue or Love 
of GOD in him, has more Intrinfick Worth in 
him, and is, abſolutely ſpeaking, more Valuable 
than any or all of them; notwithſtanding their 
4 WW Gayneſs, Beauty, Riches, Knowledge, Honour 
i WJ and Power. All the reit are but only Good 
ſ:cantlams quid, and he is for his SanCtity, Good 
» WJ 41d Valuable fempl.citer, 
fy 17. Thus much concerning thoſe Fallacies 
ri that are worth noting; if, indeed, any of them 
vWF do much deſerve it. For, I cannot ciſcern bur 
o MW chat, if che Rules for D:ſtings:/ſbing our Notions, 
Wy of Predicating one of them of another, and laſt- 
ny the Right Methods of Argaing, both as to 
the Matter and Form of Syllogiſins, were ob- 
e ſerv'd Exactly; there is nothing in them that 
can require the treating of them fo elaborately, 
488 27 making ſuch a pother about them as Au- 
thors do. The Agrecing with our Adverſary 
about the Meaning of the Words in which the 
Queſtion is conceiv'd, foreſtalls thoſe Fallacies 
MW of /gnoratio Elenchi, and that of Begging the 
Queſtion, * The Dottrin given above how to * B.1.lLeC. 
deret the Equivecation of Single Words, will fon laſt. 
prevent any advantage that can be taken from 
+} the Ambiguity of the Terms; and the Rules 
, i of Predicating, by ſhewing how a word that 
is Univocal, taken ſingle, may become Equivo- 
, «al by being joyn'd to Different Subjects, will 
Bb 3 defeat 
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defeat all Straragegs that lurk ſecretly in ſuh MW þ 
Propoſitions, as is feen in the Firſt Fallacys$g. MW 
The Dodrimn of uſing only ſuch Middle Terms n 


as are either Eſſential, or Preper Canſes and Ef- 
fetts, renders IncffeCtual the Fallacy ex Accide- 
ti; as allo thoſe of Non cauſa pro cansa, and 4 
ditto ſecundum quid ad diftum impliciter, The 
Common Doctrin concerning Divifron, viz. that 
it's Members be Adequate to the Notion Diyi- 
ded, makes void and inſignificant, that Fallacy 
call'd mala Enumeratio partiam, Ina word, [et 
but the Rules given here be warily obſerv'd, 
and it will ſcarce be poſſible the Defender of 
Truth ſhould be circumvented by any Fallacious 
manner of Argsing ; but it will either be ſeen 
thar the Terms are Ambiguous, or (which ge- 
nerally happens) it will be found that the 
Syllogiſm has Foxy Terms; and, fo, tsno Leyi- 
timate Sylogiſm. The ſubtleſt of them ſeems 
ro be the Firſt. For the ſingle word [ Animal] 
ſeems to be taken in the ſame ſenſe, both in the 
Major and Afinor, and has the [ame Definition 
in both places; and yet, by reafon of the Dit: 
f:rent Swbjcets, it is not Predicated in the ſame 
ſenſe, bur according to Different Parts of it's In 
tire Notion or Signifhication 3 whence the Syllo- 
giſm has Four Terms in ſenſe ; thar is, in reali- 
ty, or in owr Mind, where Syllogiſms are only 
Properly and Formally ; however the Word [ 4- 
nimal] be the ſame materially. 

18, The Syllogiſm which is imply'd in every 
Practical Judgment of a Sinner, has Foxr Terms, 
qr eſe one of the Premifſes which he grants to 
hmiclt is Falſe; and therefore both 7 and the 

s Action 
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Attion that proceeds from it, is a Deviation 
from Right Reaſon, and a Perverſion of Hu- 
man Nature, v. g. 


þ Juſtice 18 to be done, 

4 Fhat SarisfaCtion be raken of my Enem 

e who injur'd me, is Juſtice ; Therefore 

k Thar Satisfaction is to be taken by my ſelf 
of my Enemy, 1s to be done, cr I may 
revenge my ſelf, 


but when the injur'd perſon comes to conclude, 
inſtead of the true Conchuſton F Therefore thar 
SatisfaCtion be taken of him that injur'd me is 
to be done] which abſtracts from Who is to take 

| that Satisfaction or Revenge, whether Himſelf 

or the Magiſtrate, who is the Overfeer of the 

| Laws and the Proper Revenger of Injuries, his 
Paſſion, and not Right Reaſon, coggs in a Fourth 
Term, not found in the Premitles, viz. Satisfa- 
Ction 18 to be taken [by my ſelf. ]J And the ſame 
may be obſerv'd in the Practical Judgment of 
any other Sinner, whether their Sin be Thefr, 
Incontinency, Rebellion, &c. 


| 
| Where the Major 18 True, ſo is the Minor ; 
| 
| 


Corol. III. Hence, all Right Reaſoning, which 
cauſes Science and Treth, is alſo, of its own na- 
ture, the Parent of YVirexe; and can diCtate no- 
thing but what tends to True Morality. As, on 
the contrary, all Falſe Reaſoning, does naturally 
and neceflarily beget Error; and, by means of 
Error, leads to Vice. 
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| TheNQu-flion x, T HE main Hinge on which the greateſt Il 1 
; - nh Conteſts between the Peripateticks and ll 
tic; 14 Anti-Peripatericks turn, is, Whether or nochere 
Ant iperipa- be that Compoſition and Diviſion in Natural | 
scr:ck:, fia- Bodies, calld Formal ; and, conſequently, 
team em FORMAL MUTATION. The Corpuſcu- 
_ larian Philoſophers and Atorriſts deny there is 
any Murtatior in the Thing it ſelf, cither in the 
Whole or any Part of it ; and they affirm that 


there 
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here is only an Extrinſecal Application ef Par- 
icles Figur'd, Mov'd and Plac'd in various man- 
ners; and, conſequently, that the whole Con- 
exture of Natural Bodies is a meer Mechaniſm. 
On the contrary, the Peripatericks (by which 
ord I do not mean the Common School- men, 
but thoſe who take pains to underſtand Ariſto- 
tle, either by his own Books,or by his Firſt Inter- 
preters) do grant ſome kind of Particles and 
Minima Natweralia; that is, ſome Leaſt Size of 
Bodies, which are (generally) no farther Di- 
viſible becauſe there want Natural Cauſes litele 
enowth to paſs berween their parts and divide 
themz bur they ſay, moreover, that there is 
not only Zocal or Situal (which are Extirinſecal) 
but alſo /ntrinſecal or Formal Compoſition and 
Diviſion, and, conſequently Formal Mutation 
in them, either in Whole or in Part; that is, a 
Change in them according to the Form, and 
not according to the Matter or Swbjeft; and 
they deny that any Solid Diſcourſe or Explica- 
tion either of Nature or Tranſnaturals {which 


we call Metaphyſicks) can poſſibly be made, 
unleſs this be admitted. 


ther thoſe be Eſſential or Accidental, And , 
they put the Matter and Eſſential Form to be 
necellarily found in every Body , and in 
each of the moſt minute and inſenſible A- 


tomes and Particles that can be imagin'd. 
The 


2. The Parts of which they affirm all the ,,, 
Eſſences or Natures, of all thoſe Entities we of the Peri- 
converſe with, are Compounded , they call patetick Ds- 


At and Power, or Form and Matter ; whe- #rin concer- 
ning Matter 
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The reaſon they give for this Aſfertion is, be- 
cauſe each of them 1s a Diſtin Exns from the 
Others, in regard it can ſubſiſt «lone, and o, ; 
Capable of a Diſtint Being : whence they con- 
ceive there muſt ba Somewhat in every Body 
and every Atome, by which it 'is Dyſt:upzife 
from all Others, and ſomewhat in which it 
Agrees with them. That which D:f:nrmſbe; 
them they call the Forw, and that in which they 
Agree, the Matter, And they think that, how- 
ever their Adverſaries may quarrel the Word; 
yer they muſt aKow the Senſe : Natureand daily 
Experience teaching us that One Thing 1 mad: 
of Another ; which cannot be, unleſs Somewhat 
of it remains, and Somewhat be loff, For, other. 
wiſe, one Thing could not truly be faid to be 
made of another ; but the Former Ens, of which 
Nothing remains, would be Annibilated ; and the 
Ens or Body, newly produced, would be mad: 

Nothing ; that is, Created. 
The miſtake 3. Now, when the Peripateticks ſpeak of 
of the Anii- Matter and Form, and that each thing is 
prrip,, Compound:d of theſe z and conſequently, thar 
ming Marter *NETE Is ſome kind of Divibbility. or Difte- 
and Form. rence between themz the Corpuſcularians, 
who fancy nothing but Particles commo» 
dioufly laid together, are preſently apt ro con- 
ceit that thoſe Parts (as it were) that Com- 
pound a Body, are meant to be tw» certain 
kinds of Things joyn'd together into One; and, 
if this bedeny'd , they are ready to conclude, 
that they are either two MNethings, or at leaſt 
that they leave us in the dark, and at a loſs 
how 
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how to diſtinguiſh Things from Noethings: and 
thence object that this doCtrin of Matter and 
Form cannot explicate any thing, or make a man 
one Jot the wifer. And, indeed, in caſe the 
Aﬀerters of them did ftay in thefe Common 
Expreffions, and not draw many Clear Conſe- 
quences from them, giving a farther account 
of them, the bare Saying there are ſuch Parts 
ſo named, wonld be as Initgnincant as to talk of 
Occult Dualities, 

To rectify this Miſconceit of theirs, ſprung The true Do- 
from a juſt Prejudice againſt meer Schookterms, rn *7 *ke 
the Ariſtorelians defend themſelves, by decla- P72" 
ring their Meaning to be that One and the ſawe ,;,, rormal 
Thing does ground thoſe d:verſe Notion: of it Compoſition 
ſelf in 8s. Thar the Fecundity (as it were) of 
the Thang , not being Comprehenfible at one 
view by our ſhort Sighted Underſtanding, which 
knows nothing here but by Impreſſions on our 
Senſes, which are Diſtint and of many ſorts, 
\ 8 forces us to frame [nadequate or Partial Con- 
; i ceptions of it. And, becauſe we cannot Speak 
r 8 of a thing otherwife than as we Conceive it , 
hence we can truly ſay, One of thoſe Notions 
or Conceprians of the Thing not the other ; 
8 which yet means no more, butthart that Thing as 

thus Concerv'd, is not the ſame Thing «s otherwiſe 
, i Concewwd; or that the Thing, as working by my 
| I Senſe upon my Underftanding #49, is not the 
8 Thing as working by the. ſame or another Senſe 
8 upon my Underſtanding otherwiſe. Whence , 
; I becauſe what correſponds to beth theſe Concep- 

tions or Notions is found in the ſame Thing, 
tence they affirm that there is a certain __ 
® 
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of Compoſition of them both, in the Thing it ſelf 
which 13 no more, in reality, bur that there is 
found in that Thing what correſponds to, and 
gtounds, both theſe Conceprions. 

The true Ps- 5, Farther, they declare, that, fince Nature 

— of #* ſhows us that the Thing may be Changed accor- 

tick. mew. ding to ſomewhat in it that anſwers to One of 

ning Forma) theſe Conceptions, Notions, or Natures, and 

Diviſibiliry not Chang'd according to what aniwers to the 

and Formal Othey ; hence, we muſt be forced to grant that 

Miro", there is a kind of Diviſivility berween them in 

Eſſential, he Thing, anſwering to the foreſaid Compoſt: 

tion; and conſequently, a Capacity of Formal 
Mutation, by which the Thing may be Chang 
accorc ng to one of them, viz. the Form, and 
wot Chang'd according to the Matter. Whe- 
ther that Form remains or no after ſuch a 
Change is Another Point, and Extrinfical toour 
preſent buſineſs. 

The ſame 6. For Inſtancez We experience that that 

De#rin de- Thing we call (Wood) is Chang'd into Another 

cler'd by an Thing call'd (Fire ;) and, therefore, unleſs we 

Inflance. will ſay that Wood is Anmbilated and Fire Crea- 

ted in 1ts room (which we are forbid ro do by 
the very Notion of its being Chung'd into anc» 
ther) there muſt have been Somewhat in Woed 
by which it was Actually S#ch a Thing before 
the Change was made, and which is Loft by 
its being Chang'd into Fire; and alſo Somewhat 
in it which remains sn the Fire into which 'tis 
Chang'd. The Former they call the Form, the 
Later the Aatter ; and thence conclude there 
muſt have been a Compoſition of Matter and 
Form in the Wood, And, ſince all Mankind a- 
grees 
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grees that Wood is One Thing and Fire Another 
Thing ; hence, (Eſſence being the Form thar 
conttitutes an Ens,or makes it Formally a Thing) 
they do farther athrm, that that which was 
in Fire, and made us denominate it ſuch a Thing 
or Ens, is an Eſſential Form. And, becauſe the 
Matter of the W ood had, (or rather was) a Power 
tohaveſucha Form as made it now to be Wood, 
(and allo a Power to be afterwards Fire ) 
hence they ſay that that Thing, Ens or Sub- 
ſtance we caled Wood, did confilt of Matter 
and Form,. or was Componnded of them ; that is, 
Wood had truly is is what correſponded to 
both theſe Natures or Notions. Laſtly, be- 
cauſe Word was Chang d according to One of 
them only, viz. the Form, hence they conclude 
there was Formal Mutation made in the Woed ; 
which, therefore, was a Change according tc 
ſomewhat that was moſt Intrinſecal to it ; be- 
caue it chang'd it's Eſſence by making it become 
Amther Thing ; and, conſequently, that Change 
was an Eſſential one. ' Thus much of the Do- 
&trin of the Peripateticks concerning Formal 
Compoſition and Matation which is Eſſential. 


r 


the Deifibility of that Efſential part call'd the 
Form from the Matter, which we have now 


teticks) another ſort of Formal Compoſition and 
Mmxtation, which is Accidental. For even the 
Intire Thing, conſiſting of Matt.r and the E/en- 
tial Form, has many Ac-1d-ntal Forms or Mo- 
difications in #', which are alſo truly /nrrinſecal 
to the Thing, tho not Eſſential to 1t, Whicty 
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Of that o. 
7. But, beſides this Formal Compoſition, and ther Formal 


Compoſition 
and M«ta- 
, : tion wlichn 
ſpoken of, there js moreover, (lay the Peripas ,... 1-2. 


That all 
Formal Mu- 
fations are 
brutrinſecal. 
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Forms are Compounded with the [atire Thin 
as with the Matter or Sabjett of them. Far 
example ; We ſay a piece of Wood is Round, 
Hard, Long, Green, and ſuch like ; and, there- 
fore, ſince Wood has in it, beſides it's Eſſentid 
Forms, theſe Accidental Forms of Hardnek, 
Length, &c. there is therefore a Real Comps 
fition of Woed (which is a Complete Ens, and 
their Subject) with theſe ſwpervening Forms ; be- 
cauſe the Thing has really in it what ground 
and anſwers to all theſe ſeveral Conceptiong, 
Farther (ſay they) there is, conſequently, 1 
Real Diviſibiluy between the Wood and theſe 
Addicional Forms; in regard the Cauſes in N+x 
ture can work upon and Chang 
ding to it's Length, Roundneſs, Hardneſs, &c, 
and yet not change the Natwre or Eſſence of 
Wood. Therefore (ſay the Peripateticks) the 
Wood, which is the Subject, can be Chany'd 
according to theſe Accidental Forms ; that is, 
there may be Formal Mutation in it according 
to thoſe Accidental Notions or Natures, tho' it 
remains Subſtantially and Eſſentially the ſam. 
And, fince the Form, of what nature ſoever it 
be, 1s conceiv'd to be in the Subject, hence 
(fay they) both theſe ſorts of Formal Mutation 
are alſo Intrinſecal; or a Change of the Thins 
according to ſomewhat that is truly conceiv'| 
to be wn 1, 

8. I expect that all this Diſcourſe will look 
like Gibberiſh ro- the Corpulcularians, whoſe 
thoughts beat upon nothing but upon Particl-s 
thus Figur'd, Moved and Situated ; and all the 
whike they read this, they will be conceiring 
6225 NOW 


e the Wood accor- 


Appendix, 
we dextroufly all this may be cxplicated to he 
perform'd by their Hypotheſis; and therefore 
how needleſs it is to have recourſe to ſuch ab- 
firuſe Speculations as are thoſe about Matter 
and Efſential Forms that are Intrinſecal; and, 
zecially, to ſuch unintelligible points as For- 
mal Compoſition and Mutation. But I muſt - 
beg their Patience to ſuſpend their thoughts 
till we come to the Proof of Formal Mutation, 
which we are not yet got to, What we are 
ww about, is barely to declare and lay open 
the Scheme of the Ariſtorelian Doftrin z reſting 
confident that in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, 
the main point we have undertaken will be for- 
ced upon them with ſuch Evidence, that it will 
be unavoidably neceſſary tro admit it. In the 
f {mean time the Ariſtorelians,with fo leſs Aſſurance 
» Wthanthey uſe Confidence, do pzremptorily chal- 
| Wlenge their thoughts, and bring them as Wir- 
reſſes againſt themſelves, if ever they reflected 
x Fon the Common Rudiments of True Logick, 
et Wand they ſer upon them thus, 
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9, It mnſt be granted that we cannot have --, ,,.... 
t {Science of any thing but by means of Diſcomrſc ; re:1cs! 2. 
» WThat the moſt Exact, and moſt Evident Dif- #-:» prov's 


; courſes are thoſe we call Syllogiſms: That Syl. 
+ Mlogilms are reſolved into Propoſitions; and Pro- 


poſitions into Two Terms, 2nd a Copnla that ;;,z ,- n:; 
connets them: That all that we can fay of w:-7.-. 


; Whoſe Parts of a Propofition 1s, that they are 
» Notions, or Meanings of the Words that expreſs 
; [ihem: That, therefore, all Diſcourſe 1s built on 
the ripht putting together of rhe'e Notions, and 
can be built on nothing, cIfe, nor mace on any 
70:7 
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Forms are Compounded with the [atire Thi 
as with the Matter or Sabjett of them. Far 
example; We ſay a piece of Wood is Round, 
Hard, Long, Green, and ſuch like ; and, there 
fore, ſince Wood has in it, beſides it's Eſſentid 
Form, theſe Accidental Forms of Hardnek, 
Length, &c. there is therefore a Real Compe 
fition of Woed (which is 'a Complete Ens, and 
rheir Subject) with theſe ſupervening Forms ; be- 
cauſe the Thing has really in it what groung 
and anſwers to all theſe ſeveral Conceptiong 


Farther (ſay they) there is, conſequently, a Wthe 
Real Diviſbiluy between the Wood and theſe {Wco! 
Addicional Forms; in regard the Cauſes in Na- Wthe 
ture can work upon and Change the Wood accor- Wee! 
ding to it's Length, Roundneſs, Hardneſs, &:, Wb* 
and yet not change the Natwre or Eſſence of WM! 
Wood. Therefore (ſay the Peripareticks) the Wh: 
Wood, which is the Subje&t, can be Chang's We! 
according to theſe Accidental Forms ; that is, "* 
there may be Formal Mutation in it according £0" 
to thoſe Accidental Notions or Natures, tho' it £*" 
remains Swbſtantially and Eſſentially the ſame. 
And, fince the Form, of what nature ſoever it Sc 
be, is conceiv'd to be in the Subjedt, hence UT! 
(fay they) both theſe forts of Formal Mntation i" 
are alſo Intrinſecal; or a Change of the Thins I!" 
according to ſomewhat that is truly conceiv'.1 Pc 
to be wn it. Cc 
8. I expe& that all this Diſcourſe will look I"! 
like Gibberiſh ro- the Corpulcularians, whoſe £ 
thoughts beat upon nothing bur upon Particl-s I" 


thus Figur'd, Moved and Situated ; and all the 
whike they read this, they will be conceiting N< 
e225 NOW 
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ww dextroufly all this may be explicated to be 
perform'd by their Hypotheſis; and therefore 

how needleſs it is to have recourſe to ſuch ab- 

firuſe Speculations as are thoſe about Matter 

and Eflential Forms that are Intrinſecal; and, 

pecially, to ſuch unintelligible points as For- 

mal Compoſition and Muration. Burt I muſt - 

beg their Patience to ſuſpend their thoughts 

till we come to the Proof of Formal Mutation, 

which we are not yet got to, What we are 

ww about, is barely to declare and lay open 

the Scheme of the Ariſtorelian Doftrin ; reſting 

confident that in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, 

the main point we have undertaken will be for- 

ced upon them with ſuch Evidence, that it will 

be unavoidably neceſſary to admit it. In the 

mean time the Ariſtotelians,with fo leſs Aſſurance 

than they uſe Confidence, do pzremptorily chal- 

lenge their thoughts, and bring them as Wir- 

reſſes againſt themſelves, if ever they reflected 

on the Common Rudiments of True Logick, 

t Rnd they ſer upon them thus, 

/ 9, It mnſt be granted that we cannot have x: »,..... 
Science of any thing but by means of Diſcomrſec ; re:1c 2! 2. 
That the moſt Exact, and moſt Evident D#{- &-:» prov'd 
courſes are thoſe we call Syllogiſms: That Syl- 7 £44746 
logiſms are reſolved into Propoſitions; and Pro- = 
poſitions into Two Terms, and a Copnls that ;;,7 / n;;. 
coaneQts them : Thar all that we can fay of wn. 
thoſe Parts of a Propoſition 1s, that they are 

Netions, or Meanings of the Words that expreſs 

them: That, theretore, all Diſcourſe 1s built on 
the right putting together of theie Notions, and 
can be built on nothing, elſe, nor mace on any 
0710;t 
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bur what is grounded on- the Natares of th 
Things themſelves: without which they muy 
neceſſarily be Aiery and Chimerical, and in. 
poſſible to beget Knowledge : Thar, for thi 
reaſon, our Notions, which ground all our Di. 
courſe and Knowledge, are the very Nateres of 
the Things without us, exiſting Spiritually in ou 
Underſtand nz; That our Operations of Appre. 
hending, 7mdging, and Di/cour/ing of the Natures 
of Things being Immanent, or Perform'd and 
PerſeCted within w, the Objefts of thoſe Opers 
tions, or the very Nateres of the Things, muſthe 
likewiſe within mw; Thar 'tis Evident by Expe- 
rience that we do make Diverſe Conceptions or 
Notions of the ſame 1 hing ; that is, all the Ope 
rations of our Mind are built on thoſe Partial and 
Inadequate Notions of the Thing about which we 
are to Diſcoxrſe : That we can frame a great Num 
ber of theſe Abſtracted or Partial Notions of the 
ſame Thing, and many of them Intrinſecal ones: 
That, therefore, that Thing muſt have in it what 
correſponds to all thoſe ſeveral Notions 5 which 
we call Formal Compoſition: That, hence, there 
is a Diviſbulty in the Thing a grounding oneof 
thoſe Notions fron: the fame thing as grounding 
Another of them, by reaſonthat Natural Cauſes 
are apt to work upon the Thing according to that 
in it (or that part of it, as it were) which i: 
thus conceiv'd, and yer not work upon it accor- 
ding to what in #t 18 otherwiſe conceiv'd, or, t0 
wv hat grounds a drfferent Notion, Whence they 
meke accourt is inferr d this Grand Concluſion, 


thatitherefore Thire s FORMAL MUTATION, 


if 
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in regard it can be wrought upon) according tg 
that #n # which correſponds to the Notion of 
FORM, and nor to that in it which anſwers to 
the Notion of Matter; Whence follows unavoida- 
bly that there is Formal Compoſition, Div:ſibility 
and Mutation in it, as 1s above explained. Which 
Concluſion muſt neceſfarily follow, if they allow 
(as they muſt) this Method of Difcomn ſg ; each 
part of which has been made good in the fore- 
going Treatiſe. And the Ar:ftotelians prejiime 
It is alcogether Impoſſible for chem to alltgn any 
other that can bear the keaſt ſhow of Senſe or Co- 
herence. 


9. The Peripatetick School has yet atiother 7 pc 
great Exception againſt the Corpuſcularians z Of the Aut 
which is, that, becauſe their Schemes do nor "72 © 
take their riſe from our ſolid Natural N-tions, bl tat 


made by Impreſſions of the Things upon ou? 
Senſes, and thence convey'd to the Mird ; they 
come by this means to have little regard co the 
Natyre of the Things, or totheir Metaphyſical Ve- 
rity, the only Firm and Deep»laid Ground of all 
Knowledge. Through which peglec& having ren- 
der d themſelves Incapable of laying any F1:rit or 
Self-evident Principles, (taken from our moſt 
Firm and moſt Radical Conceptions of the Thing, 
and Predicated of ic accordingly ) to which 
they may finally reduce their D.ſcow fes ; hence, 
they are forced to Coin to themielves Princi- 
ples from their ows Wit and Funry: Out of 
which they contrive certain H; prthejes; which 
granted, they hope they can make ſome con- 
gruous Explication of Nature. By which man- 
ner of proceeding, their Syſtems of Natural 
Q&c Pii.o- 


Thu laſt 
Charge 
made good | 
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Philoſophy, being Grounded on ſuch Suppoſed 
Prunciples, is meerly Conditional or Hypothetical, 
Whence, they not only diſable rhemſclyes from 
Concluding any thing, or Advancing Science ; bur, 
inſtead ot doing this, which is the Duty of a 
Philoſopher, they breed an utter Deſpary of it, 
and introduce meer Scepticiſm. To purſue the 
Truth of which is nor our Task at preſent, not 
ſutes it with our inrended Brevity, 

10, Yet toſhow the Juſtice of this ObjeCtion, 
it may ſuffice ro remark at preſent, that nei- 
ther does Epicuras regard the [ntrinſesal Natare 
of his Plenum or Atomes, or go about ro ſhow 
why they muſt be ſo Infractil, nor i» what their 
more than Adamantin Hardneſs confſifts ; not 
how the Potential parts of rheſe Aromes do come 
to have ſuch an inſuperably- Firm ' Coherence. 
Nor yet does Cart:/ims explicate tous of what Na 
ture his Firſt Maſs of Matter is; what Degree of 
Conſiftency or Uenſity it has; and, if any (as 
ir muſt have: ſome or 0 her) why it was to be of 
that Denticy, or in what that Denfity confiſts, 
Which ſhows that neither of them regarded or 
minded the [n!rinſecal Natere of their Firſt Mat: 
ter , tho! this mult needs have had grear Influ- 
ence on thz Occonomy of the World, and have 
attorded us much Light ro know the Confſtity- 
tion and Temper of Natural Bodies, and con- 
ſcquently of their Proger Cauſes and Effects; as 
allo of many [zrrinſecal Modifications of rhem, 
highly conducing, to give account of, and expli- 
care the Operations of Natural Agents. The 
only thing they ſeem to have regarded was the 
Extenſo: of their Firſt Atty, and the Motion, 
Figure 
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Figure and: Sitaation of it's parts ; which are 
Extrinfcal or Common Chnfiderations ; but to 
give any accom of what Intrinſccal or Eſſ*atial 
Nature that Matter was,they are perietly filent. 
They ſuppoſe it to be, but they do nor ſofrtuch 
as Sappoſe it tb be of ſwcb or ſich an 7mrinſicl 
Nature ; which yer they mit be bound t6 4, 
ſince all Extrinſital reſpets came by Motren, 
which was ror yet begnh. Or, if Epicurns does, 
by raking his Aromes Infrathl; 'tis both faid pra- 
tw; and, beſides, 'he gives vs no Kevowit Jn 
hat that Quality of Indiffoluble Hardnefs con: 
ſits, or how-it is to be Expticated. + 

11, Hence. the Peripateticks alledge that, 
howeyer the Authors of thbſt Sets are men 
of Great Wics and ſtrong Brains, {fot-*tis not 
4 Task fot Ordinary Capacities ro 'tnderrake 
a Deſign thar farhoms and compreh*tids' all 
Naexre) yet they ' can never begin” with Evi- 
dent Caregorital Propoſnions and Firſt -Princ:;- 


plez, or catry- on their - Diſcquirſes ſo a5 robear 


the Teſt of True Logick 3 bur; either - their 
Printiplet muft be far from Self-evident; anti 
muſt need Proof, wWhich'is agamft the narure of 
Firſt PrinGples ;' or elfe their Conſequences muſt 
be Looſe and $!ack. And rhe only way to re- 
fire this Objeftion is, for ſome of their. School 
to put it to the Trial by Iaying theit Princi- 
ples, and,” proceeding forwards, to draw all 
along'Evident Conclations without interming- 
ling their own Soppoſitions. , Bur the Peripa- 
teticks are very- Cofifident they neirher 22 
4 this, not 'will ever Artermpe ir, TI mean fo 
as to carry it atong with Connexion and Evi- 
cence ; in which Spinoza, tho" perhaps the belt 
CCcZ W cite 
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Writer of the Cartefian School falls, very ſhort, 
and pieces out his Diſcourſe with many un- 
prov d Suppoſitions z as is hinted above in my 


Preface. 
orpuſcularian, 


12. And hence it is that the C 
= — being forced by their Cauſe ro decline ſuch a 
NMNermoas 
uid by the 
Atiperipa. 
retichs. 


ſevere Method, ſtrive to avail themſelves and 
uphold their Cauſe by Witty Diſcourſes, 
Smooth Language, Clear Expreſſions, Apt 
Similitudes, Ingenious Experiments that bear a 
Semblance._ of Agrecing with their DoCtrin, and 
ſuch like Stratagems, to make a Plauſible Show 
of Science. Bur their Chief Reliance is on the 
Facil and Familiar Appearances to Fancy; 
with which they court that Delafive.and ea- 
ſily- Deluded Faculty : And, to this end, they 
gratific it with ſuch Propoſals as are apt to 
fink- into it moſt pleaſingly ; ſuch as are Par- 
ticles of Matter, whoſe Variety of Imagina- 
ry Figures, and the Diverſe Poſitions of them, 
they, without Study, quickly apprehend, And 
conceiring that all js done when they have thus 
Fancy'd or Apprehended them, they argue thus ; 
If theſe Porcs and Parts will do the buſine, 
what need 1s there of thoſe Abſtruſe and Me- 
taphyſical Speculations of Firmat Compoſition 
and Matation, and thoſe many Intrinfical Char 
ges, of which Fancy, can frame no ldea's or 
Shapes. And, indeed, ſuch high Points ſeem 
to that Superficial Faculty Myſterious Whim- 
feesz they diſguſt ir with the Laboriouſneſs of 
comprehending them;. and perſuade men of 
Fancy 'tis Impoſſible to explicate Nature by ſuch 
Principics, becauſe thty are rais'd beyond #'s 
reach 
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reach. And, indeed, if Nature could be ſolidly 
explicated by a kind of Conteſſcllation of Par - 
ticles, Fancy would have (as it never has) 
Some Reaſon: Bur, if, upon Examination, we . 
come to find that ſuch Schemes 'go 'no dee- 
per than the S#rface of the Eſſences of Things, 
that chey can never reach to the Bottom-Prin- 

ples of Nature, nor give Solid Satisfaftion 

the true” Intrinſical Natures of any thing, 
ro the 7adgment attending to Maxims of Ev:- 
dent Reaſon, and to true Lagick; then we muſt 
be forc'd ro follow the Arifterclian DoCtrin, and 
have Recourſe to Intrinfical and Formal Muta- 
tyon;z eſpecially, if the Neceſſity of Allowing it 
ſhall happen to be Demonſtated, 

13. To do which being our preſent Work, 74, (4... 
we will begin with Epicarss, a Scholar of rhe gpicurns 
Firſt Claſs in the School of Demooritss. This b« Di#r;n. 
Philoſopher (if we may call him (©) puts In- 
numerable Aromes, or rather (contrary to a v 
Clear Demonſtration) an Attaally Infinie Num- 
ber of them, and of an Infinit Number of Fi- 
gures, deſcending in an Infinit Imaginary Space 
or Vaczity; ſome of them downwards, ſome 
of them overthwart (according, as his Hypothe- 
fs had occaſion) that ſo they might overtake 
their fellow- Atomes. With which, clinging ro- 
gether by virtue of their meer Figures, they 
compound ſeveral Worlds, and every particular 
Body in each of thoſe Worlds. That Natural Bo- 
dies become Rare or Denſe, according as they « 
have in them more or fewer of thoſe Atomes, 
or (as they call it) Plenwm, in proportion to 
the Facwnm, Thus much in common of his Hy- 


CC 3 potheſis 


pethefix, which, ware the circumſtance proper, 
it were caſie-ro ſhow, (befides it being Us- 
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prov'd) be a Hotch-potch of the moſt Refined 


Tat the E- 
Pp cur earn 


Nonſenſe, in every particular Sentence, and 
almoſt in every word ; notwithſtanding the 
Explications and Patronage which Gaſendu, 
Lacret1, andour Dr. Charlton haye lenc him. 
While 4, am ſpeaking of his Tener, I nate here 
by the way, that by the Indivif buy. of his 
Atomes,, he means /zſuperable Hardneſs or Ab- 
ſolute Jufratiiineſs;, and not that they conſiſt 
in a Point, or want Extenſion; as he 1s under- 
ſtood by Mr. Le Grand in his Entire Body of Phy- 
laſophy, Part 4. Cc. 4. $.-6. For, .to think that, 
ſince he makes them of ſeveral Figures, there 
ſhould want roow or. ſpace to admit Divilion, 
could not be meant by ſuch men as Epicers 
or Gaſſeadas, But, to-return to our buſineſs, 
what concerns us at preſent is this, that let 
him contrive his Scheme as he pleaſes: (for, in 
ſuch Fantsſtick Philoſophy, all is as pleaſes Far- 
Cy, the Painter) yet he mult be forced to grant 
Intrinſecal and FORMAL MUTATION, even 
while he moſt induſtriovfly ſtrives to avoid it, 
Ar leaſt, tho', perhaps, his Followers wilt not own 
the Capclyſrun, yet they muſt allow the Grounds 
of it, or the Principles that ought co inferr it, 
14. To ſhow which we ask, Are all his Aromes 
of the ſame Matter? He mult grant jt ; for he 


4Atomrs are allows no difference between thera, but that of 


Fw mally 


Figzere. Again, each of thoſe Aromes muſt be 


Clangeable granted to be an Ens or Thing, becauſe it ca 


and goes Exift alone; and, to be a Diſtin& En: 
from all the Other Atomes; for, otherwiſe, all 
Þ his 


ww 
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his ſeveral Atomes might be hut One Eng or One 
Atome ; Which 1s both a flat Contradiction, and, 
beſides, quite deſtroys his own Hyporbeſis..Where- 
fore, each Atome muſt have ſomething »» :t, 
that makes it a D:ſfinit Ens, or diſtinguiſhes it 
from all the reſt ; which cannat be the Matter of 
the Atome 4 for That is Common tothem All; and 
what is Commen to all, cannat diſtinguiſh One 
from Another, {A\nd, if there be Somewhar in 
each Arome that makes it a Diſtinf Ens, then 
(Eſence being that which formally conſtitutes 
an Ens,) it gives it a D:ſtinft Eſſence, or di- 
ſtigguiſhes it Eſſentially ; which is what the Ari- 
ſtotelians meap by an Eſſential Form. So that they 
are at unawares, in deſpite of their own Do- 
(trine, become (thus far) Ariftotelians, 

I5. Toproceed ; Therefore it is not Impoſſible 
but each Atome may be Chang d according to the 
Form, and not according to the Matter ; that is, 
each Atome is Capable of Furmal Mutation. 
Which I thus demonſtrate, 


Whatever does not imply a ContradiCtion 
is not [Impoſſible ; but 

The putting each Arome to be Chang'd 
another-ta the Form, and not ac- 
cording to the Matter, does not im- 
ply a Contradiction ; therefore 

The putting each Atome to be thus 
Chang'd is not Impoſlible. 


The Aſinor, only which can need Proof, is 
thus Evidenc'd. For, fince a Contradiction is 
no where but in owr Vaderſtanding, there can 

| C c " war be 
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be no Contradiction unleſs the Same be Af- 


firm'd and Deny'd Secundum Idem, or accor- 
ding to the tame Notion or Reſpect, in 
.our | Underſtanding. Burt, this cannot be in 


% 
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that Epicars: puts thoſe At>mcs of his to be of 


our caſe : For the Notions of the. Matty 
and Ferw of cach Artome "(as has been ih 
the laſt $, Metaphyſically demonſtrated from 
the natures of [dm and Diverſum) are Di- 
ſftin® Notions that is, Diſtindt Confidera» 
tions, Regards or Reſpects of the ſame Thing, 
and therefore, to Affirm that the Arome 
is Chang d according to 'Oue of thoſe Different 
Regards or Notions, vit. the Form, and Not 
rhany's according to the Orher, viz. the Mat- 
rcr, has not the feaſt ſhow - of Aﬀirming and 
Denying ſecundum idew; nor, conſequently, 
the leaſt ſhow of a Contradiction. Wherefore 
it is evidently Demonſtrable from plain Logick, 
acknowledg'd by all Mankind, that it is Poſſi- 
ble each Atom ſhould te Changd according 
to the Form or Formally Chany'd; whence, if 
there be Cauſcs in Nature ſufficient to change 
ir, it will be Actually Chanz'dor Broken ; that 
is, it will undergo ſuch a Mutation as is not 
dnly Formal, but Eſſential ; becauſe rhe former 
Ens 1s no more when Two Entities are made of 
it. Ir remains then only to examin whether 
there be ſufficient Caules in Nature to work 
4his Change, ſuppoſing each Atom of it's own 
Nature Changeable, as has been demonſtra- 
red. 


: 16. In order to which we are to reflect 


"i 


all 
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all imaginable Figures: Wherefore, there muſt 

be ſome of them like Needles, ending in the 

(malleſt Pointe that can be conceivd, Others 

full of Pores or very ſmall holes, into which 

ſome of theſe ſharpeſt Points will light; and 

the more bulky part of the Atome not being a- 

ble to enter it, that Point will remain Wedg'd 

in that Pore or Cavity. Now this Point of 1he 

Atome may be ſo almoſt iphinitely Slender, that 

the leaſt Impulſe of other Aromes, crouding and 

preſſing upon it, may be able to break ir; much 

more, when it happens (as it needs muſt) that 

the vaſt weight of Mountains or a great Part of 
the Body of the Earth do preſs with a Tranſverſe 

or Side-motion upon that Atome. In which 

caſe, it will be impoſlible to conceive how that 

ſmalle& Point, wgery a million of times le(s 

than a Hair can be able co refiſt ſuch a ſtupen- 

dious Preſſure. The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe 

Atomes made like our Hooks, claſping with 
another Hooked one, when a very ſtrong Divul- 
ſive force, able ro rend Rocks aſunder, tears 
the Compound ſeveral ways ; as when Mines of 
Gun-powder blow up Caſtl's or Mountains. 
Wherefore, ſince (as has been ſhown) the A- 
tome is Capable of being Broken, that is, Capa- 
bleto be Intrinſecally or Formally Chang'd, and 
there are Cauſes ſufficieat to break it; ir follows 
that (whatever Epicuras does extravagantly, 
and againſt the Senſe of Mankind, ſuppoſe) his 
Atomes would be de fatto Broken; that is Tio 
Entities would be made anew, and the Unry 
{that is the Eutity) of the Former Ensor Arome 
would be deſtroy'd ; and, conſequentiy, _ 
| mu 
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The ſame me. 
monſtra'cd 
from this 1n- 
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muſt be not only [rtrinſecal, but Eſſential, that 
is, . the Greareft of Formal Mutations, made 
in his Atomes. 

17. The ſame 18 Demonſtrated from the Nog 
tion of Autation it ſelf, and the Effefts it cau. 
(es in our Underſtanding. I difcourſe thus, Our 


| fallibl Ma Words exp:eſs our Notions, and our Notions 
*imyh:t all (unleſs they be Ficticions) are taken from the 


onr Notions Thin L 


are tahn 
from the 
Things, 


Wherefore, unleſs there be ſome Chanye 
or other in the Thing, our Notzons, and, Con- 
ſequently, our Expreſſions and Denominations, 
muſt ſtd} be the ſame. Bur, when Locel Mo. 
tzon of, the Atom-is made in the Vacuum, we 
muſt be forced ro ſpeak of it or Denominate 


wr diverſly, and to ſay it is now Here, now 


There, or in another place than it was before; 
for, otherwiſe, it could not be ſaid truly to be 
wovy'd Locally if it did not change Plate, There 
weft then be ſome Novelty or ſome Change 
in ſome Thing or other to ground this New 
Notion, which cauſes this New Denomination, 
Themſelves will not ſay 'tism the YVacawm ; and, 
ſhould rhey ſay ſo, it would be perfe@t Non- 
fenſe ; for the Vatnam, being nothing, cannot be 
Capable of Change; Therefore this Novelty or 
Change muſt be in the Arome. Otherwiſe, did 
ail the Canſes whatever remain the Same, the 
ſame Effet, viz. the ſame Notion and the ſame 
Denomination, and not a Different one, mult 
enſue; or elſe there would be an Effett (viz. 
this New Notionand Denomination) without any 
Cauſe, which is Impulſibte, Wherefore 'tis Lo- 
gically Demonſtrared rhat there muſt be Format 
Mutation made inthe Atome. 

18, Perha?s$ 
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17. Perhaps they will fay (for ſuch Diſcour- 


ſers think they have given a ſufficient Anſwer 
ifthey can bur give us a New TWorg) there is on- 


of the Vacuum, But firſt a Vacwwn can have 
w parts, much leſs any Difference of Parts. 
Next, an Extrinſical Change is a moſt Improper 
Expreſſion, and ſignifiesa Thing may be Chang'd, 
and yet no Change in it. But, ſuppoſe we 
ſhould admit thoſe Words, yer themſclves muſt 
fay an Extrinfical Change means or implics a 
ou in ſome Extrinfical Thing which is rea- 
ly and /ntrinfcally Changed: and which, by 
being th#s Changed, give an Extrinfcat Deno- 
minatiBn to Another Thing; which is all they 
can mean by theſe words [| Extrinſical Change] 
As when the Wall is Extrinſfically denominated 
[Seen] from the Act of my Seeing Power , my 
Eye is Intrinfically Chang'd by having that A&, 
and thence gives that Extrinfical Denomination 
to the Wall: And if the words [Extrinſfically 
Chang'd] have not this meaning, they can have 
xo Senſe, but are altogether Inexplicable. To 
be Cloath'd, is an Extrinfical Denomination to 
the man on whom Cloaths are put ;,Bur then 
the Cloaths ſuffer. an Intrinſical Change of their 
Figure, and perhaps their Quantity, by being 
fitred and acomodared to the Body of that man, 
and the Air ſuffers the ſame while the Attion or 
Motion of Cloathing is perform'd. To bs How'd 
Localy is an Extrinſical Denomination to the Body 
that is Moved: but then, Local Motion being a 
Diviſion of the Mediuv: through which that 
| Motion 


Toe alledg- 
ing Extrin- 
ſecal Mut 4- 


ly an Extrinfical Change made by the Applica- tion « both 
tion of the pdrts in the Arom to Different parts Y-1/enje, 


petent. 
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Motion is made, there is an Intrinſical Change 
i8 the Mcdium Divided, and a New Continuity 
of the parts of the thing Moved, to New part 


of the Medium, is acquir'd; which isa Luan. 


rative, and therefore an ntrinſical Mutation ; 
whence the Extrinfical Denomination of [ Movi4} 
accrues to the Moved Body. Beſides, it i 
fearce poſſible in Nature, where there can be ng 
Atton without ſome Degree of ReaZtion,burt the 
Body it felf that is Mfop:4 muſt undergo ſome 
ſmall Change. But now , in the Scheme of 
Epicarus his Philoſophy, all things are quite 
otherwiſe z ſince neither the Vacuum, nor the 
Atorns (and he purs nothing el(e) even according 
ro his own Doftrin, are in the leaſt degrge Ca- 
pable of Change: Wherefore he is convinced to 
Deny this Self-evident Maxim [[dem, maneny 
ideww, ſemper facit :d:w,] while he muſt affirm 
chat there can be a New Effet, (viz. that New 
Notion and Denomination) without any Novelty 
of Change in the Caſe, or the Thing ; that is, 
he muſt put a New Efe@ withour any New 
Canſe ; or (which is the ſame) an Efett without 
a Canſc. | 

18, Bur, leaving him, and turning our Dif: 


ans are Courſe to dur Modern Corpyſcularians, the Car- 


refa25;: Theſe Philoſophers tell us the Particles 
of their Ma ter are Crumbled or Shattered by 


adnit Far. Rubbing againſt one another, Wherefore their 
mal Murz- fatter, and each Part of it was One Thing be- 


fore it was Moved, and now is by Motion be- 
come Many Things. Nor can it bedeny'd, but 
thac All of them were Entities before their Mo- 
Eon; fince both that Whole Maſs of Matter, 
and 
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and each of the firſt Divided Parts, were (ante- 
cedently to the D:viron) Capable of Exiſting a- 

, and pre-uppos'd ro the Diviſion as thie 
Eibject ofit. Wherefore, both that Whole Bulk 
of Matter, and each of thoſe Parts, by loſing 
their Uniry did eo ipſo loſe their Entity too; and, 
conſequently, the reſpective Forms that conſti- 
ruced them ſuch Entities ; which is the Greateſt 
Formal and Intrinſical Mutation that can be; 
and far Greater, even by their own DoQrin, 
than-could be made afterwards, according to 
any Accident or Modification of thoſe forefaid 
Entities, 

19. Again, ſince Motion cannot be mgde in 
an Inſtant, that Maſs of Afatter muſt be gran- 
ted to have been Created, that is, to have had 
Being, antecedently, in Priority of Nature, to 
Motion, Wherefore, it had in that Inſtant ſome 
kind of [mtrinſecal Nature z and ſomewhat in «r 
which made it to be of that Nature: Hence [ 
argue thus; that Natere and the Forms that con- 
ſtituted ir, is cither Loſf when it came to be 
Divided, and then it was Intrinſecally and For- 
mally Chang'd: Or elſe it retain'd that Nature 
after it was Divided; and then 'tis Manifeft thac 
that Maſs was Diminiſhr, that is Chang'd accor- 
ling to its —_— (in regard the Greater Ex- 
tenſion of that Original Maſs was now made 
Leſs) and yet was Unchany'd according to its 
Nature. Let them take which of theſe & 
pleaſe, they muſt unavoidably yield there was 
Formal Mutation ; in the former caſe, of its E{- 
ſence; in the Later of its Extenſon; and a 
Fermal Diviſbil ty in it, cither of its Form» \rom 

, * its 
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its Matter z of of its Extenſion from its Nature 
or Eſſence; in regard ir was by Motion, Chang 
according to the One, and not according to the 
Other, But, now, in caſe they make (as they 
do) Extenſion to be the Eſſential Form of that 
Matter, Formal Mutation is made more Unz- 
voidable, and muſt be granted eyen by thetj. 
ſelves. 

20. To underſtand the force of this Demon- 
tration more Clearly, it is to be noted that 
the Carteſiaus do not make their Fitſt Mat- 
ter to be only an. Abftratted Conception of an 
Ens or Body, as it has in it a Power to have x 
Forwand ſo to be a Thing, as the Ariſftoteliay 
do ; for which teaſon they rightly, and acure- 
ly Define, or rather Deſcribe ir, as thu 
Abſtrafted by our conſideration, to be Ne; 
Dnid, neq; Iuintum, neg; Duale, neg; aligquel 
alind corum quibus Ens determinatur ; \h regard 
that, as thus confider'd, *tis a meer Power to 
be any of then, or all of them, that is, nonef 
them Atwalz.Bur they pur their firſt Matter robe 
Inform'd; otherwiſe they could not pur it to have 
Extenſion init, which muſt neceſſarily be grat- 
red to be a Form either Effentially Conſtiracing 


' it, or ſome Accident or Modification of ſome 


Thing that has a Subftantial Form. Whence,rhey 
muſt hold that their Firſt Marter is an En or 
Compleat Thing, that is, Compleatly Capable 
of Exiſting ; which appears farther by its 
Terminating the Action of Creation ; the pect- 
liar Effect of which is to give Anal Being ; 
which concludes it to have been Complear un- 
dr the Notion of Ens ; fince at is Self- eyiden! 
tha” 
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that that cannot Allually be, which us not Capa- 


ble to be ; that is, which is notan Ers. this 
Note reflected on, it 1s manifeſt it muſt have 
2 Natute of its own, and Somewhat in it to 
conſtitute that Nature, or ſome Eſſeonrial Form ; 
and fo is Formally Mntable (whether Extenſion 
be that Form or no) as is deduced by our 
2) my Ss. Ig. 

21, To come up cloſer to them, and enforce 
the Evidence of our Argument to a Nonplu- 
ſage of their Cauſe, we ask, Of what kind of 
Conſiſtency was that Original Matter,into which 
GOD (according to them) did infuſe the firſt 
Motion, and fo Divided it, The very Terms 
tells us that it muſt have been of it's own Na- 
ture either Eafie or Hard to be Divided, ncr 
do we ask the preciſe Degree; Let them (a 
tis either One or the Other, or a Middle De - 
gree between both, we are ſo reaſonable it 
ſhall ſerve the turn. It bemg rhen indifferent 
to our Queſtion, in this perfect filence of theirs 
we will gheſs as weil as we can at what they 
ſrowld ſay as moſt congruous to their Doctrin ; 
and fo we will ſuppoſe it to be Denſe. We 
enquire next in what conſiſts this Modification 
or Aﬀection of ir call'd Denfsry? or how they 
will explicare it? Motion had not yet begun 
in thar Inſtant in which it firſt was, by the 
Means of which they pur all Qualities (and 
ts amongſt the reſt) ro be Froduced. If they 
ſhould ſay) which yet 1 do not read they do, 
ror ſo rguch as ſpeak of it as tis found in their 
Firſt Marcer) that it confilts in the Reſ? of it's 
Parts, 'Tis reply'd firit char that Matter has 
FE 
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as yet no Parts, for theſe are made by Motioy, 
which was not in that Inſtant begun. Or, ij 
they mean only it's Potential parts, or (which 
is the ſame) that One Actual Whole; not tg 
poſe them by what virtne thoſe Potenrial part 
do formally cohere, which without making Dj. 
viſibility (which is Quantitative Vnity or Co- 
tingity) the Eſſence of Quantity is impoſſibleto 
explicate; the Queſtion returns and we de- 
mand how Firmly thoſe parts do cling together; 
that is, how Denſe that Whole was, and in whe 
it's Denſity conſiſted ! which we affirm mutt 
have been either is it's Intrinſical Nature or 
ſuch a degree. of Conſiſtency(which is in it's be- 
mg to ſuch a "degree more or lefs Diviſible by 
Natural Cauſes) or in Nothing. Again, if Den- 
firy conſiſted in the Ref# of it's Parts, and there 
was moſt perfe# Reft before there was any Mo- 
tion, then the Denſity of it muſt have ſurpaſ- 
fed all Degrees; and, therefore it muſt have been 
of the Nature of Epicurss his Atomes ; that is, 
Inſuperably and Eſſentially Incapable of being 
Divided ; which they muſt not fay who make 
their Elements made by the Rabbing of ſome 
parts of the Matter againſt the ochert, Be- 
ſides, in thats ſuppoſition GOD, as the Author 
of Nature, had offerd Violence to his own 
Creation, by Dividing it immediately ar firſt, 
Laſtly, that Afatrer was of it's own nature 
Indifferent to be Mov d or not- Mov'd, that is, 
Incifferent to Reſt or Motion ; for Being and 
Extenſion abſtract from both; whereas in our 
caſe, Denſity (and the fame may beſaid had 
it been Rare) being Natyral to it, and not Ad- 
yenriti0us 
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ventitious or Accidental by the Operation of 


External Cauſes; it could not have been [n- 
different to it ; ſince crery thing neceſſarily Re- 
quires what is Natural toitlelft, Noris a Thing, 
meerly by 1t's being-in Reſt, of another Natare. 
To underitand this more clearly, ler us conſi- 
der this Propoſition [That Thing call'd the Firſt 
Mattcr us in Keſt} 'tis about the Elfence or 
Nature or Intrinſecal Quality of the Subjett 
of this Propoſition we are Enquiring ; to which 
ſupervcnes that Accidental Predicate of berng 
in Reſt. Wherefore, to be #n Reſt does not alter 
the Incrinſecals of their Fir? Matter, but preſup- 
oſes them; and, therefor e, all ir's Intrinſecals 
mult have belong'd to it of its own nature, 
whether it had happend to be 7» Reſt, or in 
Motion, 

22. Denſity then in their Firſt Matter can- 


nat be explicared by Reft, nor,coniequently, Re- ;, 


rity by Motion. Let us ſearch then farther 
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in whar we can conceive it to confilt, or how dd - 


t may be Explicatec. Now, we are to note, 
that all Particu!izr Natures or Notions, arc to 
be Explicat? 41 by more Common and Gegreral © 
anes, if we go to work like Philoſophers; for 
all Grounds and Principles are made up of 
lueh Notions as are Cominon of Unwcr/ 2 once; 
and, ro Expl:catc Particulars by ot! er Pariics- 
lars, is the way of Procced:ng by Similittud.'s p 
which may ſerve ſometimes to Elucidate, bit 
never to Frow: or to Reioiwve any thing or No 
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dental to that Matter, no Notion or Nature 
- ic that can be Superiour to Denſity and Ra- 

, but the Eſſence of it, that is, that Thing 
It - $eap call'd the Firſt Matter, and its Quantity: 
And L2xantity may be contider'd two Ways; 
Either as aticCting the Body meerly in order tg 
its Self; or elſe in order to the Cauſes that may 
work upon it ; The Former we call Extenſion, 
the latter, Div;fbility (phyſically conſider.) 
Now, Denſity cannot any way be Explicated 
by Extenſion as that in which 1t conſiſts, as is 
moſt Evident; in regard a Body may be, Equal- 
ly Extended, whether it be Rare or Denſe; nor 
is any thing therefore Rarer or Denſer becauſe 
It is Longer or Shorter, Let us apply then our 
Conſideration to Dwiſb:lity, taken in the ſenſe 
ſpoken off lately, wiz. as making its Subject 
2pt to be wrought upon or Divided by Natu- 
ral Cauſes; and the Proper and Intrinſeca! 
Differences of every Common Notion being 
Aſore and Leſs, and it being alſo Evident from 
the very Notions, and from the Conſent of 
Mankind, that we call thoſe Bodies | Denſe] 
which are Leſs Eaſy to be Divided, or Le 
D.wiſivl:; and thoſe [Rare] which are more Di- 
ſible or more Eaſy to be Divided, we are ina 
fair way to tind out clearly what Rarity and 
Dexſity do conſiit in; viz. Rarity in an Exceſs 
or greater Prop ortion of Quanrity (thus con- 
1der'd) to tic Viatter or Subject of it; and 
Des/1y ina Lyfer Proportion of the ſame Quan 
tity ro the Matrer; that is, to the Subjcct 
of it accordins» to the Notion of it. as 
Afatter. Nor, vocs tis more ftrain our Rea- 
{on 
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ſon to conceive this various participation of 
the ſame Accident [2&antrity] than it does tO 
conceive a Thing to partake the Quality of 
Whiteneſs Unegqually, and be More or Leſs White. 
For that Maxim of [| 2#antitas non [wſcipit mar 
vis & minus] is meant Evidently of Exrenſon z 
in regard that the leaſt imaginable Extennen 
being Added or Abſtracted from the former, 
muſt neceſſarily vary the Species. 

23. That we may bear up more directly to 
our main Theſis: 


Formal 


: Mutatio a' 
arity, ( (8- 
Since Rarity, or elſe Den- "One 


fry muſt neceſſarily be in their Firff Matter, , 


ed | rom th 


(for it is impoſſible to conceive it to be at all 7.aufmurs- 


Diviſible by Natural Cauſes bur it muſt be ei- ::0 of Rave 


ther Eafly or Hardly Divilible by them) it we 
joyn to this that Contrari« (according to the 
Maxim) ſunt circa 1dem ſubjettum, it will and 
muſt follow that the ſame Matter (whether 
theirs or ours) that had a Power in it to be 
Leſs Divifible or Denſe, had alſo a, Power in ir 
to be More Divilible or Rare; and-this nor on- 


and Denle 
things into 
one antther 


ly in the Firſt Matter ir ſelf, bur alſoineverys 


particular Body in Nature mad: of it, and which' 


has the nature of that Matter :n it : whence re- 
ſults this Concl ſion, that Rare Bodies are Tran/- 
mutable into Denſe, and Denſe into Rare ; and 
that, therefore, there is Formal Mutaiion in 
Bodies according to theſe two Primary Qnual:- 
tes; and, conſequently, according to all Se- 
condery Qualities roo ; which (as will be demon- 


Itrared in Phylicks) are made up of thoſe Fr; 
So that moſt of the Effects in Na- 


My ONncs, 


ture are carry'd on by Formal Matation; nory' 


conſequenriy. can Narure be ever righily Ex- 
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plicated by the Deniers of fuch a Forma! 
Change. 

24. Let it be well notec that I ipeak nat 
in this laſt Diſcourſe of Contradittories, Which 
have no Middle between them, and theretore 
Cannot have the ſame Matter or Subject, 
make it Changeable from one to the other ; as, 
becauſe Body is Diviſible, it does not follow 
thar the ſame Subject can be Chang d tolInd;. 
viſible, What I diſcourſe of, and frem w hence, 
in part, | drew my Argument was, from the 
nature of Corrrarics, which are two Extremes 
under the ſame kind of Quality, and therctore 
have Middling Qualities between both ; by paſ- 
ting through which, as by Degrees or Steps, 
the Body is Tranſmutable from one of them 
into the other. And the reaſon 1s, becauſe nti- 
ther Extreme is /[yfimtcly ſuch, and therefore 
has neceſſarily fume Mixture of the Oppolit 


Wed is (as it were) Allayd by it; 
{o 1 ; ro be Finite under that Ne- 
. AW hence the Subject which has one ol 
fe Extreme Qualitics, becomes a Capacity 

of Admitting the other Extreme, And there- 
tore I pricurus (eems to go to work more likea 
Philotopher, mn this point, than the Carteſians, 

by ſuppoſing his Atoms Effentially that is Inf 
1tely Denſe or Incapable to be Broken or Di- 
vided; thou in moſt other things he falls very 
much lnort of Crteſins Bis Clear Wit, by his 

ro LUI in a manuer wholly on Suppolirions; 
and, thouls tro, the moiſt Extravagant ones 
an ilt-grounded Judgment could ſtumble into. 
25, Iicy will ask& how or by what means 

Can 
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cana Denſe body be chang'd into» a Rare one, 
or a Rare into a Denſe ; ur, what Cauſes do 
we find in Nature Proper to produce ſuch an 
Effect? And, it muſt be confeit the Queſtion 
is very Pertinent, For to put the Operations 
of RarcfaCction and Condenſation without any 
Proper Agents to cauſe thoſe Operations, 1s a 
thing unbecoming a Philoſupher. We antiwer 
then, that all Compreſſive and Divaliv? Agents, 
which we experience are Frequent and almoit 
continually working in Nature, are as Proper 
to work upon Quantity as [uch, and ,to make 
the Subject of it Rarer or Nenſer, as Dcalbx- 


tron is tO work upon a Subject as tis Colox-. 


rable, or Combuſto!; upon a thing as tis Cor- 
buſt:ble, or any other Action to produce or 1n- 
ferr it's Proper Etfects, or, to cauſe the Pal: 
ſions that correſpond to it, Nor can there be 
any Notion or Conſideration found in a Body 
on which thofe two Actions of Compreſſion 
and Divnlſion, can be conceivd to work pro- 


p:rly and preciſely but on it's Quantity or Di- 


viſibility, in order to make the ſame Matter 
have more or leſs Quantity in it; or to make 
a Body that is Compreſſed or Drawn (everal 
waycs to be Formally Chang d 1n thoſe re- 
ſpecs. So thar we muſt either lay that thote 
two Common Word:, importing Natural A- 
ctions, and us « by all Mankind, tt» have no 
ſenle in them, or they mu#t atlow them their 
Proper Effects, which arc to Shrink or Diliis 
the Quantity of the thing, which is to make 
it Rarcr or Denſer. Granting them th.itiome- 
mes and even very often tholt Ett.cs at 
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perform'd by the Intromiſſion and Extruſion of 
ſubtil particles of other Bodies, (which as the 
very Terms ſhow, are improperly call'd Ra- 
refaction and Condenſation; ) whenever an 
Natural Body 1s Preſt or Stretched on all ſid: 
by other Bodies cloſely beſieging it, if Quan- 
tity be capable of thoſe Effefts as is demon- 
ſtrated above $, 1F. it 1s, the Proper EffeCt; 
of ſuch kinds of Operations muſt enſue, and 
the Body enclosd, will be to ſome degree 
Condens 'd or Rarefy'd, 

' 26, Now, had Carteſis put theſe two Firk 

7, Car- Qualities in the Matter Created by God in th 
iohans Hypg- Beginning , fo that ſome parts of it had heen 
tſ51; Pre- Created Denſe, ſome Rare, Nature had beer 

{7118ura!, furniſht with Immediate Cauſes to made Di- 
viſion or Motion connatarally, (ſuppoſing them 
ſer on work, or mov'd firſt by ſome Superiour 
Agent) in regard Denſe Bodies are naturally 
apt to Divide Rare ones, and Rare ones natu- 
rally apt to be Divided by thoſe which are 
Denſe, Nor had he then needed to aſſign to 

he Eſſential Being whoſe Nature 1s Unchangeable, 

:.1.%, 19, 2nd In which there is no Trauſmutatio aut Vi 
Ciſſitndings obumbratio, that is, neither Chanz? 
nor Shadow of Change, a Drudgery ſo Mis-be- 
coming his Eflence, as to be the Immediate 

- Cauſe of Motion or Change, Hence I argue: 
Since neither to be Eaſily nor Hardly Diviſ'ble, 
is the Efſence of that Firſt Matter, in regard 
it was Compleat in the line of Ens, and ter- 
minated the Attion of Creation, and ſo could 
have ſubſiſted whether it had been Rare of 
Denſe, or, tho' it had not been Divided ar 9 
there 
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there is manifeſtly a Divilibility between the 


Eſſence of that Matter and its Rarity or Den- 
ſity; and therefore, by the ſame argument 


we brought formerly againſt Epicarus, thac 


Matter might have been Chang'd according to 
either of thoſe Qualities, and not according 
to its Eſſence, and yet no Contradiction enſue; 
which demonſtrates it to be Poſſible, Again, 
that Matter being Indifferent to either Rarity 
or Denſity, had GOD Created ſome part 
of it Rare, ſome Denſe, the courſe of Nature 
(as was lately ſhown) had gone on more con- 
naturally : Wherefore, ſince GOD, as the Au- 
thor of Nature, and abſtraCting from Miracle, 
does always aCt moſt connaturally or agreea- 
bly ro the Nature of Things; it follows that he 
did attually order that ſome parts of the Firſt 
Matter, of which the World was to be Form'd, 
ſhould be Rarer, and ſome Denſcr than Orhers, 
and not of an Uniform or homogeneous Nature, 
And, accordingly, we are taught by Holy Writr, 
that in the Beginning there was Earth, Water, 
and Air. And, if the Cartcfans will needs make 
their Firſt Matter Uniform, and that G OD 
muſt move it immediately, *tis juſtly Requird 
of them to ſhow this Tenct of theirs, meſt 
Agreeable to the Natures of the Ihings: | 
mean to the nature of GOD whom they put 
to be the [/mmediate Cauſe of the Firſt Moti- 
tion; and to the Nature of Matter, the Pari- 
ent ; and not overleap and !11de over the Procf 
of both theſe main Points and ſ#ppyſe them; and 
this, not becauſe they can even pretend that 
thoſe ſuppoſitions do ſuit beſt with tizeNatures of 
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the Things themſelves ; but, meerly,becauſe it 
beſt ſerves to introduce and carry on the Scheme 
of DoCtrin they had rcfolv'd on. 

27. From Eſſential Mutation of Things in 
Nature, or their lofing their Subſtantial Form, 


we come now todemonttrate that there is more- 


over Mutation in them according to thoſe Furms 
which are Accid nt I, In order to which we 
" premiſe this Conſideration tanght us by 
ly Expcricnce, that No Pody LECOMES Ano- 
ther Thieg in an Inftant, but is Alter'd or Di 
Sd before hand ere it comes to Suffer an Eſſen- 
tial ' Change. For example ; Apiece of Wood ere 
It COme , bY] Yerfect D! viiion, to be made tw 
Things « of 4 1s tirft Alter 4 according to 1ts 
Frowre, that is, Cletr or Nick'd. Befyre the 
jaime Wood is turnd into Fire, it is firſt 
Heated : that 1s, 1t has that Accidental Form 
-all'd the Quality of Hear firſt ingroduced into 
it; and fo in all the reit ref; pectively. Which 
Cl hange s not being E//:ntial ones, in regard they 
antec:id2 the Chan gc of tne E:; tity; as Diſpolitions 
£0 it, they muſt Fe Accidental ones ; and this, 
according toQuan ent V,()1alitrorRe lation, which 
are all the Accidental Notions we have of tht 
7 hing that arc Intrin'ec il to it. Naw, if we 
admit thoſe Frev:ows Alteratiors and Diſpoſi- 
tins, We \ IGG avoid the admitting Mut tion 
of the Suhjeckt acc oOrd1ng tothole Forms, Wax, 
by meiting is Karia d, that is, Chazo'd as to its 
former D:»/i'y. A Man or Horfcloles a Limb, 
and conſequently their former Onantity and 
Ficxre too; and yer they are the ſame Indivi- 
41.21 Man ard Horſe, A Husband loſts that 
Relation 
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Relation when his Wife dies, and yet is the ſame 
Man he was. So that here is moſt manifeſtly 
a Diviſibility between the Natures or Etlences 
of thoſe Things, and theſe Intrinſecal Accidents 
or Accidental Forms ; and the Subjects are evi- 
dently Chanz'd by Natural Cauſes according to 
Theſe, and at according toits Eſſence or Na- 
ture; that is, the Subject undergoes ſo many 
Formal Mutations that are Accidental. And, 
let them exptieate theſe Terms as they pleaſe 
after their own odd manner, they ſhall never 
avoid the Conclulion, it they do put the Sab- 
jet or Body to be truly an Ens, and that it may 
be otherwiſe than it was, and ver not Imme- 
diztely ceaſe to be that Ens; cither of which 
to deny were to bid dehance to Mankind and 
to Common Senſe. 

28. | know it will he replid, thar all Natu- 
ral Bodies are Compownd. Entities, or made up 
of many little Particles ; which, put together, 
Mov'd and Flacd Commodiouſly, do enable 
them to perform thoſe ſeveral Operations pe- 
culiar to cach; and that theſe do occaſion our 
ſaying in our common Speech, it is ſuch an 
Ens. An thar, rheretore, all our Ditcourte 
concerning Formal Mutation falls to the Ground; 
ſince all may be Explicated by the Taking away, 
Adding. Ordering and Moving thoſe Particles 
afrer ſuch or ſuch a manner. Bur, this comes 
not up to the Peint, nor can ſerve them to 
eſcape our Argument, but rather P'UAgCs them 
into a mdre manifett and Direct Contracliction. 
For, admit that each Compound Ens (as they 
are pleas'd to call thoſe Adury Entries) - - 
ca 


Appenaix. 
leaſt a great part of ir, be made up of thoſe 
lictle Particles; lam ſtill to ask them whether 
thoſe Particles do really conſpire to make it 
One Thing or no, after the Compoſition ? that 
is, whether after the Compolition there remains 
only One Aftxal Thing, or Many Actual Things 
or Entities? If the Firſt, then our Diſcourſe 
proceeds with the ſame Force; for then, ſince 
this One Ens or Body is Dillolvable or Cor- 
ruptible, it muſt (as was prov'd aboye) have 
ſomewhat in it that remains in the Compound 
wch is to be made out of it,which we call Matter, 
and Somewhat which bormally Conſtituted the 
Former Body to be what it was, and conſe- 
quently, which does not remain in the New 
One ; which is what we call the Form, And, 
becauſe it did not ceaſe to be or was Corrupted 
in an Inſtant, the Former SubjeCt or Body ad- 
mitted of Alterations hirit ; and, conſequently, 
there was Mutation in it,both according to thoſe 
Subſtantial and thoſe Accidental Forms, Burt, 
if they ſay, (as1 fear they will, becauſe they 
wwſt) that after Compolition there is no Ens 
which 1s truly One but Many; or, if they ſay 
that, after Compolition, there 1s One and Many 
which are properly and Formally Entitics; then 
they muſt ſay that the ſame Thing is both One 
according to the Notion of Ens, and yet not 
One according to the Notion of Ens, which is a 
plain Contradiction ; for it Aftirms and Denies 
Contrad+. tories of theThing acording to the ſame 
reſpett, Whereas in the Ariſtotelian Dottrin, 
there 1s but One Exs Actually, tho*' made up 
of Potential Parts which have a Formal Di= 
Vilt- 
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viſibility between them ; or (which is the ſame) 
One Thing apt to verify ditterent Concepri- 
ons and Notions; which (as was ſaid above) 
partly becauſe we cannot comprehend it all ac 
once, partly becauſe Natural Cauſes do change 
it according to One Reſpect and not according 
to Another, we are,naturally forced to make 
of it. Now, to make the Subject conſiſt of Po- 
tential parts, Deſtroys not the Unity of the 
Compounded Ens but Eſtabliſhes it; for, to ſay 
it is Potewtially Many, is the ſame as to fay 
it is Attually One; and, to Compound an Ens 
of Potential Parts proper to the Notion of Ens, 
neither of which were One Attzal Part before, 
1s to make that Ens truly One tho' it had no 
other Title to be One of its own nature : For, 
to compound an Ens of Entitatine parts neither 
of which 1s of :ts Self an Ens, is as plainly 
to make One Ens as words can expreſs. 

29. Bur, to put them paſt this Evaſion and 
all hopes of cluding the force of our Diſcourſe 
by alledging that Natural Bodies are Compoznds, 
} have purpoſely drawn my Chief Arguments 
from the Atomes or Molicelle (as Gaſſendus calls 
them) of Epicurws, and from that Original Maſs 
of Matter, of which the Carteſians affirm their 
Elements were made, which the Antiperipare- 
ticks muſt be forced to confeſs are perfectly Vn- 
compounded, And, I farther alledge, that as 
HMany Quantums cannot compound One 2uan- 
tum unlels they be United Duantitatively; 1o 
neither can Many Entities (ſuch thoſe Diſtintt 
Aromes and Particles muſt be) compound Ore 
Exs, unleſs they be United Entiravely, Where 
fore 
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fore thoſe parts can be only Potentially in the 
Compound (as our Matter and its Efſents al 
and Accidental Forms are) for, were they Attn. 
ally there, they would be Entitatrucly Many. 
Whence the Ens, made up of thoſe Many Actu- 
al Entities, could not be Entitatively Unzm 
or one Ens; bur it would be an Unzm which 
is Diviſum in ſe; and which is worſt, (to com- 
pleat che Nonlence and make it a perte:t Con- 
rradiction)it would be in the ſame reſpect Diviſun 
inſein which it is Onan or [ndiviſum inſe,viz. in 


ratione Ents ; which is to be perfectly Chimerical, / 
$0, Thus they come off, and ſo muſt every 


one, Who guides himſelf by the ſound of 
Words withour looking attentively into their 
Senſe, For, the Word [Componnd:4d] is in reality 
a kind of Tranſcendent, and therctore in the 
tugheſt manner Equivocalz whence, while out 
of flightneſs of Reaſoning and not heeding 
where the Queſtion pinches, they take the 
word in an Unwvocal ſignification, they come 
to apprehend that the compounding many En: 
rities together according to ſome Extranſec, id 
reſpects (fuch as are Situation, Motion, Joynt - 
Action and fuch like,) is the ſame as to com- 
pound them according to that moſt Intrinſe- 
cal reſpect call d Subſtance ; and is ſufficient to 
make them One Entitativ: ly, or One Ens. 

31. And let it be netcd that this Diſcourſe 
equally confutes their Poſition of the Soul's 
be:ng a Diſtinct Thing from the Body, which 
leads them mto Innumerable Errours. And, 
the abiurdity in making Theſe Two to be One 
C:mpoynd Thins, is far greater than to make 
O01: 


or 
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One Body compounded of thoſe Particles; in 
regard the Ranging of Particles may at leaſt, 
make One Artificial Compound, (v.g. a Houte) 
tho* not a Natural one; whereasa Spirit and 
a Body are forbid by their natures to have 
any ſuch Artificial or Mechanical Contexture ; 
but muſt unavoidably, when the Aferrers of this 
Tener have ſhifted and explicated all they can, 
remain Two Anal Things; and, moreover, 
ſuch Two, as are foto genere Diſtinct ; nor, cen=- 
ſequently, can they, either by the Natural 
or Artificial Names usd by Mankind, be fig- 
nify'd by One Word; or be called A Mar ; 
as the former Compounds could be called a 
Howſe, or a Clock, And Idefy all the wit of 
Man to invent any way how Two ſuch Actual 
Things can have any Coalition into One Natu- 
ral thing, or have an Entitative Union, but by 
being join'd together as Att and Power, that is, 
as Matitcr and Forw; which are the Potents.af 
Parts of an Enxs, and therefore are apt to com- 
pound One Ens, in regard neither of them is a 
Thing Att ually, 

32. And indeed if we I6ok more narrowly 
into the Doctrin of the Deniers of Formal 
Mutation (the Antiperipatcticks) we ſhall find 
that they have Perplex't and render'd Obſcure 
the molt Common, Eaſe, Obvious, Uſcful and 
Necetlary Notion which Mankind has or can 
have, viz. the Notion of a Thins, For Ican- 
not diſcern that they make their Firſt Maſs 
of Matter to be One Nataral Thing, unlets they 
fancy it to be a kind of /dza Platonica of Bo- 
{y, exifting Indererminatcly or in Common: For 


ey 
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they put the Form of It to be Extenſion, and 
they make this Extenſion tor be [ndeterminate, 
that is nor-Particular; that is, to be Extenſion 
1n Common, Nor can we learn of them what 
kind of Thing it is, more than that it is bare- 
ly thus Extended: Which tells us, indeed that 
it has Quantity, but gives us no light of 
it's Intrinſecal Nature or Entity ; that is, 
they never explicate to us of what nature 
that thing is which is Extended, And what 
man living can conceive a Body which has nei. 
ther Figure, or Colour, Denſity or Rarity, Hear 
or Cold, Hardneſs or Softneſs in it, but meerly 
Extenſion ? Again, I-canuor ſee that they pur 
rhoſe little Pariicles, made by Motion our of 
that Matter, to be Natwral Things, tho* they 
do Actually and Difſtinttly exiſt in Nature; 
becauſe they make them Principia or Elementa 
Rerum Naturalium; and the Elements of which 
Things are made can no more, with good Senſe, 
be called Things, than Letrers, which are the 
Elements of Words, can be ſaid to be Words. 
The Compound, made up of thoſe Particles, 
they do, indeed, expreſly own to be a Thing; 
but, by making it confilt of Zfany Things, (I 
mean thoſe Particles) each of which has a pe- 
culiar Actual Exiſtence of its own, and which 
are not United or made One according to the 
Notion of Ens, but only according to the No- 
rion of ſome Accident which is Extrinſecal to 
the Notion of Ens and ditters from it roto re- 
nere, they cannot with any ſhow of Rea- 
ſn, call ſuch a Compound A Thing, or One 
Thinz. Whence, according to their Hypotheſis; 
we can have no Clear Light what is to be 
At 
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called a Thing,or what the word [Thing] means. 
As for our Four Elements (which perhaps they 
will object) they either are found Pre, and 
out of the Compound ; and then having an 
Actual Exiſtence of their own, they are truly 
Things. Or they do not, and then they are 
Potential parts of the Compound in which they 
are; which, and only which, Ex:ſts by One 
Aftual Exiſtence, which ſhows it to be One 
Thing ; and not by Many, as their Compound 
does, which makes it Many Things; at leaſt 
ſuch Things as they will allow thoſe Elements 
or Particles to be, 

33: But to give them what Satisfation we 
may without Injury to Truth, and withal to 
Clear the true Ariftetclian doCttrin from the 
prejudices taken from the bad ſpeculations of 
thoſe School-men, who make Accidents ſo many 
Ittle Entities diſtin{t from Subſtances, we will 
confeſs that many of thoſe Forms we call 
Laalities, are Effiniums or Particles ſent out 
from other Bodies z which, while they tras- 
fently affeft that Body on which they light, 
they retain their own Diſtinct Entities, and 
are call'd the Partictes or Vertue of the Emit- 
tent Body affecting another Body that is Paſſive 
from them. Bur, when they gain a Perma- 
nency there, and, by Continuicy of Quantity, 
or S1militude of Narure, or any other Caule, 
they come to be naturally Wnired to it, and 
aftzſt jt in its Proper Qperation, rhey loſe their 
Actual Entity anq Unity which they had for- 
merly, and become a Porential Part of the 
Subject that was Paſhve from them, and Exiit 
and Subſilt in is, And; becauſe the Notion of 
Form 
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[Form] is to be Recery'd in the Subject or Matter, 
and thoſe Particles advene to it already Exiſting, 
they are hence call'd Acc:d-ntal Forms of it ; 
and cither give it ſuch an Alterableneſs as is 
agreeable to their nature, as 1s fcen in Paſſible 
Qualities ; or, ſometimes, 1t they ſuit with the 
Primogenial Conſtirution of thar Body , they 
ſtrengthen and belong to ſome Habit, Diſpo- 
ſition, Power or Property of it; and piece our 
(as it were) thoſe Qualities, and, in ſome de- 
gree or other denominate the Subject thus or 
thus 2ualify'd, 

34. Bur to make it yet more manifeſt how 
induſtriouſly the Carteſians do wave the giving 
any account of their Firſt Matrer, of which not- 
withſtanding they hold all their three Elements, 
and conſequently all Natare, was made, we 
will take notice of one prevarication of theirs 
more; which does evidently bewray at what a 
plunge they are aboutit; by omitring that 
Conſideration, which, even by their own Do- 
Ctrin, was the Chieteſt and moſt Necctlary, 
They afhrm that Matter of theirs to have been 
Divided firſt by God into greater parts, which 
again heing moved or jumbled one againit ano- 
ther, did ſ>avz or wear off every ſmall particles 
of ſeveral ſorts of which their Firſt Element was 
made: Divifoutnen was the firſt and Princi- 
pal Phyſical Action, and that which moſt con - 
duced to frame all Nature: Nay, in caſe there 
henoFacuum, (as they grant there is not) it 15 


manitclt rhat che Firit Motion, and which was | 


excrcis i /azmedigtcly upon their Martcr, as a: 
{the following Mocions Exercis'd upon the 
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ſaid Matter, was Diviſion. Now, Diviſibility 
of the Matter being the Proper Power that 
anſwers to the Act of Diviſion, or (which is the 
ſame) to Motion, and withal direCtly ſpea- 
king the nature of their Matter as apt to be 
wrought upon by thoſe Cauſes: how was it 
poſſible they ſhould flip over that, and regard 
only the Extenſion of it? Diviſibility is a Natu- 
ral Notion, and imports an Order to Natu- 
ral Aftion ; whereas Extenſion is a dull flug- 
giſh Notion, and meerly Mathematical ; thar 
18,it does Abſtract from Aftion and Motion both ; 
For an Extended thing 18 never the more or 
leſs Extended whether it Aoves or ſtands ſtill; 
but its whole Nature and Notion is taken up 
in affefting irs own Subject, or Extending «tr, 
equally and all one whether it As or not atts. 
Bur, the reaſon of this willful neglect is this, 
that, tho' they grant it to have been Divided, 
yet, ſhould they cell us it was thus Diwiible, 
Common Reaſon would lead ns to poſe them 
with asking whether it were Eaſily or Hardly 
Diviſible, that is Rare or Denſe; of which 
Qualities in their Matter, antecedenrly to 
Motion, and the Contexture of the particles 
made by that Motion, their Principles can 
give no kind of account, nor poſſibly explicate 
them. 

25. 1 am ant to think that they forefaw this 
Rub in their way, which hindred the Cur- 


| rency of all their Doctrin of Phylicks ; and, 


ſeeing they could nor remove It, they very fair- 
ly let it alone; Yet, for a ſhow they rake np- 
tice of the Word, but they turn 1t to a quite 
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different Senſe : For Mr. Le Graud * coming 
ro give us account of the Diviſpbility of this 
Matter, where it was the Proper place to ac- 
quaint us to what degree ir was Diviſible into 
particles by Natural Cauſes, he ſtarts aſide 
ro tell us that, being Quantitative, tis Divi- 
ſible 1n Infinitam; which is quite beſides our 
purpoſe. This is a Mathematical Divilibility ; 
whereas a Phyſical Diviſibility, or a diſpoſition 
to be divided by the Motion of the firit- made 
parts,is only that which can concern his Scheme 
or do it any ſervice. For had it been inſu- 
pcrably Denſe or Hard (as Epicarus fancies 
his Atomes) they could not have bcen Divi- 
ded at all, nor conſequently, his Three Ele- 
ments have been made. Or, had it been Rare 
or Seft, one part would have ſtuck to another, 
and could not have been ſhatter'd and crum- 
bled into thoſe moſt ſubtil parts which make 
his Firſt Element, To declare then how and 
of what nature it was, 1n this reſpetF, ſhould 
have been one of the Firſt Principlcs in his 
Fhyſicks, lis whole Hypotheſ;s depending on It; 
whereas it was not a ſtraw's matter whether 
it were Diviſible im [nfin:tam or no, lo It were 
but Diviſible into parts little enough to make 
their Firſt Element and the reſt. 1 muſt then, 

: behalf of Truth, declare that their Ayoicing 
chis point, ſo neceſlary to their own Scheme, 
and to the explication of Nature, 18 a moſt 

namnifelt prevaricat: wn ariling hence that they 

cannot, notwitnitai, ding ; they are Men of great 
Wit, Maic any lenſes of it according t9 their 
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36. But tho' they do nor treat of the Diviſi- 
bility of their Matter ae profe//o and purpoſely, as 
they ought, yer it is ſcarce pothible bur they 
muſt, againit their Wills, be forc'd to ſay ſome- 
thing at unawares of the Intrinſecal Nature 
of their Matter as either Eatily or Hardly Di- 
viſible, while they go about to explicate them- 
ſelves, Errour then being the beſt Confuter of 
It ſelf, let us ſee what they ſay of ir. The 
Ingenious Gentleman, now mention d, * tells us «1, 1. c. 
that their Firſt Element is mad: of Particles, $S.5 
which, /ike ſpavings. are rubod off by Motion 
from Bodies, Now, f{ince their Marter is held 
by them to be Homogeneous or Uniform, a 
man would verily think by thoſe expretſions, 
char the Nature of their Matter is Dn /:, Hard 
or {in a Manner) i r:avle or Cramblins, For 
what is Rare, Sofs ©:.d Tenaciomw, Cannot be 
conceiv'd Proper or Fit to be Crambl'd or Shat- 
ter'd into ſuch very ſmall duſt by Rabono. 
Yer the ſame Author * tells us the particles of * lb. 5, 6. 

their Firſt Elements are /lerd.r and Flexible ac- 
comedate themſelves to the Finres of the Bodies 
they are contiguous to, By which exprefiions one 
woul.l verily imagine them to be Fluid, Soft, 
Mo:ſt or Ticlding, rather than of a S-!:d or Hard 
Nature,for only fuck can accomodate rhemſelves 
ro other Bodies on all occalions. So that he makes 
it at once to be both Hird and Soft ; as being 
very apr tO break, and Fer at the ſame time 
very apt to pty and va 00; that ts,he puts Contra- 
ry Qualitics in the {.me Uniform Mactrr: Vy 711Ch 
fiews man itcitly that they know not what to 
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make of it, nor how to ſp2ak coherently cor: 
cerning it; and, withal, that, (which 1s the 


true Genius of Hypothetical Philoſophers)they | 


blow and ſup at once; and ſay any thing that 
ſuites with their preſent occaſion, It was for 
their turn to make them wery Flexible, for 0. 
therwiſe it had been impoſſtble to avoid Vacs - 
um, whenas Millions of thoſe Atomes were 
jumbled rogether ; which, had they been So- 
lid, had retain'd their Figure, and then Vacu- 
mw muſt have hiIl'd the little Interitices; And, 
it was very fitting too they ſhould be Hard 
and Fraable; otherwiſe they could never have 
been Shatter'd by Kubbing into ſuch minute 
duſt, as they had deſign'd ro make their Firſt 
Element of. So thay they play faſt and looſe 
with their Reader; and, no wonder we know 
not where to have them, when they do not 
know where they are themſelves. 

26, The ſame untoward way they take in Ccx- 
pretiing themſelves, ſometimes as if they and 
we did perfectly agree in our ſentiments, And 
becauſe the Goodneſs of our common Reaſon 
reaches us that rhe Natwre of a Thing is :n 
1, they do therefore allow our welEmeant 
words, and talk of [ntrinſecal Forms both E/- 
{entiat and Accid:ntal; which granted the 
cangor deny Formal Mutation. Mr. Le Grand 
Pare*6. cap. 24. 9 9, io, II. gives us al! 
cheſe good words, tho he chuſes ſometimes 
rather to uſe the word f Modification] th21 
[Form] and in his 9 10, 12, he diſcourſes al- 
together as it he were an Aritorel:i4m, Bur, 

alas! 
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alas! what truſt is to be given to meer Words ! 
For, coming to the 9 12. he tells us plainly 
his true Meaning, which is as oppoſit to ours 
(tho' uſing the ſame Words) as the two Poles 
are to one another, viz. that in the Generati- 
on of Plants and Beaſts a new Subſtance is no more 
produced, than in the Framing a Statur, or buil- 
ding & Howſe : which he rhere exemplifies in 
ſome particulars, and then concludes that Ge- 
neration is nothing but the Tranſlation or new 
Rangiuvg of the parts of the Matter, and that 
Thus us alike in Natural and Artificial Compoſi- 
tions. Bur, by his leave, if he that builds a 
Houſe does not know the Intrinſecal tempera- 
ment or Conſiſtency of his materials, viz, that 
Stones are Denſe or Hard, and therefore moſt 


fir to be the Foundation ; that Woed is Denſe, 


and Lighter, and ſo more fit for the Super- 
ſtructures: Laſtly, that Mortar is Soft at firſt, 
but Hard when it comes to be dry, and fo 
| is moſt fit to bind the Stones together; Iam 
afraid that if he be ignorant of theſe and ſuch 
like particulars, he will make bur a ruinous and 
bungling piece of work of it, tho he be rever 
ſo well verſt in the Act of ranging the parts 
of the ſeveral Materials artificially or mathe- 
matically. And, as has been ſhown, no man 
living, no not themſelves, can give any ac- 
count of the Conſiſtency of their Matter, which 
is the only Matcrial of which they build (par- 
don the Bull they force us to) their Nataratl- 


Artificial Structures. 
37. This then being his true ſenſe, and, confe- 


quently,the true dottrin (if we may belicve him) 
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of the Carteſian School; and the word [Form] 
bearing in its notion that it 15 # the Matrer, 
and therefore is [ntrinſecal to the Thing, and 
makes it either Another if it be an Eſſential Form; 
or Intrinſecally etherwiſe or Alter d, if it be an 
Accidental one; and, it being likewiſe Evident 
that the Kanging the parts of Matter, 1s only an 
Outward Application of them to one another, 
which is meerly an Extrinſecal Notion ; we 
may hence clearly diſcover, that they do not 
ſe the words [ Form] and [ Intrinſecal} in a pro- 
per and Natural ſenſe, bur utterly pervert and 
abuſe them, 

38. By theſe expreſſions of his lately mention'd, 
and their purting nothing but Extenſon in their 
Matter, which abſtratts from Motion and 
Natural Attion, one would think they inten- 
ded, in ſtead of Phyſicks to give us a piece 
of meer Mathemaricks, for bare Extenfos fits 
it for no other Science. Nor are we miſtaken 
in thinking ſo; for he tells us -expreſly * thar 
Natural Philoſophy is one part of the Mathemas- 
ticks, Tho! the Abſtraction which, in the place 
now mention'd, he aſſigns to Quantity as a 
Genns, 1s very odd and Illogical ; For the Ab- 
ſtraction of Quantity from the Thins or from 
Motion, 1s an Abſtraction of the Ace:dent from 
the Szvjctt, or from Another Accident, and 
rherefare 1s quite another kind of AbſtraCtion 
than thar of the Genus from the ſpecies; and 
it looks as if they hankerd after Plato's Cx- 
pioded conceit ot a Sxbpiſtent Wnwverſal ; and 
rhat they would have their Firft Maiter, con- 
trary to all Logick and good ſenſe, ro be a 
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Body in Common ; and therefore the Genus to all 
particular Bodies: Nor can any thing ſound 


more awkwardly then to make a Mathimati- 
cal Treatiſe of Phyſicks. But Carteſins was a 


Greater Maſter oft Mathematicks than he was ot 


Phyſicks; and therefore had a vait Deſign to 
reduce all Nature and all Philoſophy within 
the Purlew of his own Art; in which it muit 
be confeſt he was very Excellent. 

39, But, to lay yet a Greater Force upon 
their backwardnefſs to admit a For mal Change 
in Bodies, we come now to more Palpal:lc and 
Plain Inſtances, not ferch'd from Metaphylicks 
but from obvious Effects in Nature ; which 
every man ſees, and themſclves cannot bur 
acknowledg., Let us then take into onr con- 
lideration a young lately-planted Oak growing 
in a Nurſery ; Which in the ſpace of a hun- 
dred years, ſpreads it ſelf into a vali Tree; di 
lating it's large and mally Branches on all 


ſides, and over-ſhadowing a ſpacious Extenr of 


Ground. Can any man deny but that this 1s 
the ſame Thing, or the ſame Tre: it Was at firit? 
And yet 'tis moſt evidently not the ſame 11 
Duantity, 1t being nowa thouſand times G:iea- 
rer than it was formerly. "Tis mamteit th: n 
that here is a Real DMivilihility between it's 
Quantity and it's Entity or Subſtance; and u 
Real Myatation according to the Form of the 
Quantity, and not according to the Notions of 
Ens or Thing, The ſame may be faid of an 
Inf ant grown up to be a Man; which, when 'tis 
now Bigger in Quantity, (hould they deny to be 
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the ſame Thing or the ſame Man, it would 
make mad work in the World by taking away 
Titles of Inheritances, and altering the Right 
of Succeſſion, The Infant might, perhaps, re- 
rain his Title for ſome very ſmall time; bur 


* the Identity of it being loſt by the accruing 


of new Matter and new Quantity, he has for- 
feited his Eſtate, e'er he comes at age to un- 
derſtand or manage it, by loſing his Eſſence. 
41. I know that our late Philoſophers will 
hope to evade this laſt Inſtance by alledging 
that the Numerical Identity of a Man (prings 
from his having the ſame Soul. Which Tenet, 
(were it proper to confute it here) would prove 
as Unreaſonable and ill-grounded as any of the 
reſt, I only note, on the by, that, as it be- 
comes God's Wiſdom, as he is Author of Na- 
ture, to carry on the Courſe of Cauſes by fit- 
ting Diſpoſitions to the Production of farther 
and more Noble Etfefts; and conſequently, 
to ſute and proportion what Swpervenes to 
what Pre-exiſts; and the Embryo in our caſe 
Preexiſts, and, by having ſuch Diſpoſitions in 
it as made it fit to concur (on it's part) to 
work Rationally ro ſuch a Degree, made it re- 
quite to have for it's Form ſuch a Rational Soul 
joyn'd, with it, and, thence, determin'd the 
Author dENaturc to infuſe it ; it follows that the 
thing 1s quite Contrary to what they imagin ; 
viz. that the Soul was to be adjuſted and pro- 
portion d tothe Exigency of the Bodily part; 
and that, therefore the Soul is Determinately 
{wch, or of luch a Dcernunatc Degree of Ra- 
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tionality (which Eſſentially and Numerically 
diſtinguiſhes Soxls, and Men, from one another) | 
as was fitto be infus'd into and work with ſuch | 
a Body. And were not this ſo, it would be | 
impoſlible to explicarte how Original Sin 1s 
connaturally transfus'd from Adam, or how 
the Soul becomes tainted by being united ro 
a Body made * ex immundo ſemine. But, this is * Job. 14-4 
not the only ill Conſequence that ſprings from 
this Extravagant Tenet of the Soul's being a 
Diſtinct Thing from the Body, or that Man 
is in reality compounded of Two ACtual Things, 
and therefore not to be placed in any one Line 
of the Predicament of Ens or Subfance. For, 
that odd Opinion does, beſides, very much 
favour (art leaſt, very well conſiſt with) the 
Przexiſtence of Souls : Becauſe, if the Soul 
be not proportion'd to the Diſpoſition of the 
Corporeal part of Man, and fo, be truly the 
Form of it, but a kind of Aſſiſtant Spirit, on- 
ly apt to joyn with it, and promote it in it's 
Operations, it might as well Exiſt before the 
Body as after it. Whence it will be very hard 
for them to aſſign any ſolid Reaſon from the 
Nature of ſuch a Spirit, (ſince it might in- 
differently fit other Bodies or afliſt more of them) 
why there might not be alfoa Tranſmigration 
of Souls from one Man to another; for it would 
be, in that caſe, no more but ſhifting their 
Office and aſſiſt:vg now one of them then Ano- 
ther, Not to mention how this Doctrin (as is 
diſcourſt in the Preface) trends to introduce = 
kind of Fanaticiſnag into the Philoſophy Schools, 
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by making all their thoughts run upon nething 
but Spiritual Conceirs and Innate Ideas, and ha- 
ving a Spiritual communication with God, 
when they know any Natural Truth, after an 
unintelligible manner. Not conftidering that 
Man, in this Mortal State here, is truly one 
part or piece of Nature; and ſubject to the 
Impreſſions of Natural Cauſes attefting him, 
both as to his Corporeal and Spiritual Capa- 
city, according to the Difterent Natures of thoſe 
Ditfcrent Recipients, 

41. Bur, to return whence we diverted ; 
Letting Man and his Individuglity alone, what 
can they ſay to the former Inſtance of a 
young Oak (or of any other Vegetable or 4- 
nimal) increaſt to it's Full Growth, which all 
Mankind agrees to be ſtill the ſame Thing, 
and yet - wot the ſame in Iuantity? It is not 
hence unanſwerably Evident, that there is a 
Formal Mutation according to it's 2xantity 
and not according to it's Entity, and there- 
fore a Formal Compoſition and Diviſibility 
in it according to thoſe two Reſpects? They 
cannot ſay they are the ſame Phyſcally, or the 
fame Phytical Compound: For, fince all Natu- 
ral Bodies, according to their Doctrin, are made 
ſolcly of their Firſt Matter, or of the Particles 
made of it ; where there is incomparably more 
Matter, there muſt be a NVew-Compound or a 
New Beay; in regard more and {fs mult be.the 
Ditterences of every Notion in the ſame Line , 
as has been eemonſtrated ;: Wherefore more or 
{c{s of the Matter (it being inform d, and, fo tru- 
ly an Ensor a Boay) ought to outweigh, in con- 
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flituting Particular Bodies or Entities, all corfi- 
deration of Accidental Notions or Modihcations 
of it, which are not properly Entities but only 
Modes of Ens. 'Tis a Folly to alledg the Figure or 
Extenſ1on of thoſe Particles ; for, if the Subjects, 
(1 mean the Particles) be not the ſame, all the Ac- 
cidents which belong to thoſe Numerically diffe- 
rent Subjects, muſt be Numcrically ditterent like- 
wiſe; and, io, cannot conſtitute a Thing to be 
Numerically One, bur only add more Numerical 
Things to it to make it Numerically Many Ex- 
tenſion 1s held ty them tobe the onlyEſſential Form 
of their Marrer ; they {o,ought,if they go to work 
Logically and con{equentially, to fay that Par- 
ticular Extenſions of that Matter which come a- 
long with thofe Particles, does give a particular 
Eſſence to each of thuſc compounds which are 
made of thar Matter ; and ſo make the Generical 
Notion hold in every Species and Individaum of 
that common Body ; as Entity which1s the Form 
of Ens is found in every individual Thing in the 
whole world ; and not to make the Efſential Dif. 
ference of thoſe Bodies conſiſt in ſuch reſpeCts as 
are not Eſſential, They will tell us of many Mo- 
dihcations of each Comnound : But they ſhoull 
conſider that Modifications of the Thing or Sub - 
ze do ſup:rurn2 tout; and therefore the Thing 
muſt firit be ſupp-ted to be, cerit can be capa- 
ble to be Modifyd; andirt looks odd ro talk of 
Modifying what &« net, or af modifying a NVo- 
thing. Yet tho' it ſtrains good ſenſe, they tell 
us of other Eſſential Modifications of the Matrer 
in each Compound ; as it Res were not, by all 


Mankind and by the Light of Naturc, preſwppos'd 
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to Modas res, But this Catachefis they are forced 
to by their pique againſt Eſſential Forms; the 
Senſe of which the Goodneſs of Rational Nature 
forces them to admit; tho' out of Averſion to the 
Word, they generally change it into a worſe. 

2. Their laſt Evaſion then is to fay that 
thole Vegetables and Animals are the ſame 
Morally. And, indeed, they cannot in all hu- 
mane Language pick out a blinder Word, and 
of a more ambiguous Signification ; and there- 
fore, 'tis moſt Proper to make uſe of for a ſub- 
rerfuge againſt Clear Reaſon. I never yet could 
hear of any man that could define it; and it 
is as caſy for the Taylor in the Fable to fit the 
Moon with a Coat, as. to fit it with a Defini- 


* tion. But, we will do what we can to ſhow 


the different ſenſes it may have in our circum- 


£ ſtances; and that none of them can ſerve their 


purpoſe, Either then {to be Morally the ſame} | 
Signifies that the Thing does ſeems to us to be 
the ſame, tho' it 1t be not fo Really. Bur, this 
comes over tous inſtead of oppoſing us ; for, our 
Queſtion is what «, and not what ſeems; nor 
is ſuch an Exprefſion to be Tolerated amongſt 
Philoſophers, whoſe Duty 'tis to conſider what 
palles Really in Nature, and not what only 


Appears ſo. Or elſe, theſe words muſt mean 


; 


thac the Thing #& not conſiderably Chang'd ; and 
therefore, 'tis, morally ſpeaking, the Same. Bur, 
this is molt evidently Falfe ; tor,the over-grown 
Oak has a thouſand times more Quantity in it, 
and,conſequently, according to them, more Mat- 
rer added to it than it had 'while it was bur a 
Scyon- Wherctorc, it muſt be more than Mo- 
rally, 
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rally, that is, Comſiderably Chang'd according 
to its Quantity, and yet, net at all Chang 'd as 
ic is an Ens or Thing, And this is all I can 
imagin the Antiperipateticks can any way plead 
to eſcape the force of our Argument for For- 
mal Mutatidn. * Our ingenious Country-man, 
Mr. Locke, goes more ſolidly to work, by 
making it to be the ſame Plant as long as 1t 


* An Eſlay 


concerning 
Humane 
Underftan- 


partakes of the ſame Life, in « like continging ding. B. 2. 
Organization, conformable to that ſort of Flants. Ch. 27. 


For, Life ſpeaks ſomething ntrinſecal and Eſſen- 
tial, (which the meer Ranging of Particles thus 
or thus, does not) unleſs we will ſay that a 
Watch or Clock bves; And therefore it argues 
ſome Formal Mutation of the Matter , while 
it is diſpoſed, fitted and {as it were) digeſted 
ſo as to continue that Life by Nouriſhing the 
Vegetable. For, it will ſeem incredible ro any 
Conſiderer, that Particles of all forts ſhould be 
found, 1n ſuch vaſt Quantities, in every little 


ſpot of Ground where ſo many ſeveral Plants 
and Trees do grow, as are Proper to cach,and 
Sw#fficient to nouriſh them up, clIl they increaſe 
to ſuch a Prodigious Bigneſs. yer, this muſt 


| beaſlerted, if Formal Autation be deny'd. Bur, 


I can by no means allow what he ſayes there 


| that the Princip:um Individgationss s Exiſtence, 


For, ſince Created Entitics have not Exiſtence 
from their being Entia or Things, or (which is 
the ſame} Individuwms: ,all we can (ay of them 
is that they are Capabl? of Exiſting; and this 
they muſt have anrecedently, in priority of 
Nature, to their Atzal Exiſtence. Wherefore 
their Individuation muſt be preſupp?5 4 to Exi- 
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ſtence;z and, ſo, cannot depend on it as on its 
Principlc. Again, ſince Plato's Flaſh of Irleas 
exiſting in common, is now hiſt out of all Schools 
(if indeed that Excellent Man meant them as 
his Oppoſers apprehend him,) and that neither 
Man nor Horſe in Common can Exiſt, but it muſt 
de dererminately, and particulariy This or That 
Man, Horſe, We It muſt be ſuppos'd to 
be conſtitured Determinately Thus or That In- 
dividuurs ere it can be Capable of Exiſting. 
Wherefore Exiſtence is an Accidental Formality, 
ſupervening to the Individuum already Deter. 
min'd and made fit to Exilt, that is, to the In- 
dividuum already Conſtituted; and therefore Exi- 
ſtence cannot cauſe nor conſtiture it, Had I 
leaſure, and were the place Proper, I would 
ſhow my reſpects to the Learned Author by 
giving him my thoughts of his Chapter concer- 
ding /deztity and Drvcrſity; for it 1s an Impor- 
rant Subject, and I ſee itis treated by him more 
elaborately than are ſome other parts of that 
worthy Book. 

43. Laſtly, ro (ay no more of Formal Mu- 
tation in Bodies, let us caſt a ſhort view upon 
what palles in Spir:tze.d! Natures, When a Soul 
that before was [9nran; becomes Know:v7, or 
a Wicked Soul YVirtore, can it be deny'd that 
thole Souls are Chang d according to that 
Form call d Quality, and yer remain the ſame 
according to their Eff: nce? Surcly, they cannoc 
ſay thar this is done by New Atomcs aggrega- 
red to that Soul, or by any other of thoſe odd 
Requilies they pur to induce a new Acciden 
tal Form, Ard, it no? ti EY muſt ſec and con- 
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feſs that Formal Mmtation is, beyond all Dil- 
pute, found in Spiritual Natures, Much more 
then may it- have place in Boates ; Which, being 
Subject ro Motion, which is Eſſentially Change, 
are, conſequently,of a nature far more Change- 
able than Spiritual Beings are. What can be 
anſwer d to thoſe preſſing Arguments I cannot 
in their behalf imagine; nor, I am confident, 
can themſelves give any Reply that is Sold, 
or taken from the known and acknowWledg d 
Natures of Thinss; however they may ſhuffle 
It off wittily, by throwing in fome Unprov'd 
Suppoſizion, plainly expreſt ; and endeavouring 
to make that paſs upon their Readers, Bur 
tis Impoſſible they ſhould even attempt to 
perform this by bearing up to any Evident 
Principles, or by Deductions connected by ſuch 
Principles, or Reducible to them : only which 
can ſatisfy the 7#dgments of Learned Contide- 
rers and true Philoſophers, 


From what is ſaid hitherto is Eſtabliſhr this 
Grand Concluſion, that FORMAL MUTATION 
muſt unavoidably be granted, Whichevinc't, 
all the Corpuſcalarian and Atomical Hypotheſes 
fall to the ground, and can need no farther 
Confutation, 
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